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THURSDAY, 4th SgrPTEMBRR, continued. 


UR baggage was placed upon the camels, 

and we took our leave of ſeveral people who 

had been civil to us; particularly the quondam 
hakeem, in whoſe behalf we had ineffectually ex- 
erted ourſelves with the ſhaik. At nine o'clock 
we mounted our beaſts, with the ſame number of 
attendants as when we left Coſire: an Arab re- 
lated to Abdul Ruſſar, ſupplying the place of the 
Indian Fakeer. We directed our way towards the 
great moſque by which we entered the city, where 
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we are to take up our water; accompanied by the 
hakeem and a party of horſe, who paid us this com- 
pliment by the order of the ſhaik. 

When we came to the watering- place a new mat- 
ter was hatched, more ſcandalous than any they had 
yet attempted. We had paid for fifteen camels, 
and given a promiſſory note for the hire of another. 
Now it was that ſome of the owners of the camels, 
(of which there are three beſides our conductor) 
applied for three additional beaſts, under pretence 
of lightening our baggage, which they did not con- 
ceive would have turned out ſo heavy. Much al- 


tercation now enſued. We were juſtly nettled at 


a demand which had all the appearance of an im- 
poſition ; and loudly called upon the hakeem to 
take us back to his houſe. We threatened to ac- 
quaint the ſhaik in the morning with their ill uſage. 
Nay, we even pretended to have changed our minds 
touching the route ; and declared that we would ra- 
ther hazard ourſelves on the river, than among peo- 
ple, who preſumed to treat us in this manner. This 
reſolution ſeemed to alarm them. They prevailed 
upon the hakeem to vouch tor their honeſty. They 
declared that the propoſal was meant purely for our 
intereſt, To prevent our baggage from being left 
among the mountains, and to ſecure our lives in 
caſe of an attack, it was neceſſary for us to trayel 
with light camels. That we knew not the arduous 
undertaking in which we had engaged; or we 
Mould ſcarcely heſitate to conſult the only means, 
to ſmoothe the difficulties before us. Their appli- 

cation 
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cation had indeed been too late. But to demon- 
ſtrate their ſincerity, they were content to be at half 
of the expence, rather than be in want of the ca- 
mels; and to take our note for the fifteen dollars, 
payable at Cairo. The candor of this offer recon- 
ciled us to the expence; and we had experienced 
too many delays to contend any further about it, 
One of the owners returned to the city to collect 
the additional camels, and bring them after us. At 
eleven o'clock we moved on, and were ſtill accom- 
panied by the hakeem, whom we ſtrongly ſuſpected 
to be concerned in the laſt manceuvre of the ca- 
mels. He preceded us for about a quarter of a 
mile on the road ; when the troop faced ſuddenly 
round, and, after paying us a complimentary ſa- 
lute, went off at a full gallop towards the town. 


We continued our march in a chearful mood, and 


going to the north, ſoon left the trees and the river 
behind us. Our way lay through a ſtony and un- 
even ſoil; and the moon is too young to aſſiſt our 
camels to pick out their road by night, At two 


o' clock we halted, and ſpread our carpets upon a 


very rugged and uncomfortable place, We were. 
three hours in motion, but find that our diſtance 
from Ghinnah does not exceed five miles. I have 
here affixed a map of Upper Egypt, where the 
reader is preſented with the courſe of the Nile, and 
may purſue our route through the deſarts of The- 
Dais. | | * 
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FRIDAY, 5th Sgrrzuzrx. 


I awoke at day-break with my eyes much in- 
flamed and diſordered. I have felt a weakneſs in 
them for ſome time, which proceeded from a cold 
in my head : and after ſleeping under cover for this 
month paſt, it is natural that the night air ſhould 
have a bad effect upon my eyes. I dread the jour- 
ney a little on this account, and ſhall not be ſur- 
prized to have a confirmed humor in them before 
our arrival at Cairo. We are prevented going for- 
ward, by the additional camels not being come up. 
At eight o'clock Hadgee Uttalah ſet off for Ghinna 
in ſearch of them, and was accompanied by, his 
ſon, As this movement preſented us with a proſ- 
pect of remaining here the greater part of the day, 
we erected a kind of tent with a cloth ſtretched 
over our baggage, beneath which we made a ſhift 
to creep, to ſhelter us from the fun. But we had 
but a diſagreeable time of it. What with the ſuſ- 
pence, the heat of the weather, and ſome ſuſpicions 
which were propagated among us, of the honeſty 
of our camel-drivers, the hours paſſed very hea» 
vily. It was whiſpered to us by Ibrahim, that theſe 
fellows were not prepared for our expedition ; and 
had only brought us out here to deceive the ſhaik, 
who was enraged at their delay, As a proof of 
this, he told us at ten o'clock that the camels 
were about to leave us. We fallied out of our 
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neſt on this alarm, and found on enquiry, that the 
camels were only going to the Nile, to fill up the 
ſkins with water. But the folly of Ibrahim and the 
reſt of our ſervants, was very near being productive 
of ſerious conſequences. They were of opinion 
that we ought to return with the camels to Ghin- 
nah, and to apply to the ſhaik, for a more truſty 
conductor. Never, until this moment, had the 
notions of Ibrahim deviated ſo much from pro- 
priety. But the honeſty of his intentions gave 
them a weight, which I am convinced they would 
not otherwiſe have had; and it was actually de- 
bated amongſt us, whether we ſhould return or 
not! So precipitate and ill- adviſed a ſtep, would 
not only have betrayed our unconquerable jealouſy 
of the Arabs, but in all likelihood, have ſunk us in 
the eſteem of the ſhaik. It was happily over- 
ruled; and the camels were permitted to go qui- 
etly on their neceſſary errand. 

At two o'clock the camels returned; and on 
numbering the water-ſkins, we found them to 
amount to thirty. This is a great ſtore ; but, from 
our former experience, may prove little enough for 
our wants, before we reach the next watering-place. 
We would not break upon our proviſion, as our 


Journey was not commenced ; and made a ſhift 


therefore to dine upon dates and bread. At four 
o'clock we were agreeably ſtruck with the appear- 
ance of Hadgee Uttalah, and the Arah who went 
laſt night in queſt of the camels, They brought 
but two, and Hadgee came without his fon. On 
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enquiring into the reaſon of this diminution of our 

guard, we learn that the ſhaik has detained the ſon, 

as a pledge for the ſincerity of the father. We 

infer from this, that the ſhaik was not pleaſed with 

our delay here ; and has therefore exacted this new 

| hoſtage from our conductor, to expreſs his diſ- 
ſatisfaction. 

Our baggage was now replaced upon the ca- 
mels; but a full hour was loſt in diſputes among 
the owners, touching the burdens to be aſſigned to 
their ſeveral beaſts. Theſe were, however, at length 
adjuſted ; and at five o'clock in the evening, we 
left the ground with eighteen camels in company. 
Our way ſtill lay through a ſtony plain; and about 
ſun-ſet we mounted a craggy hill, from whence. we 
were agreeably ſurprized with a ſudden view of the 
river below. The land continues barren until with - 
in a mile of the banks; on which, buried in a ro- 
mantic wood, we diſcerned the buildings of Dun- 
darah, a town of which I have before ſpoken “. 
The want of population can be the only reaſon, 
that a defart ſhould extend itſelf to the vicinity of 
the fineſt river in the world. And to the genius of 
a Mahometan government, muſt that want be alone 
attributed. As we deſcended the hill, we loſt fight 


According to the learned Dr. Pococke, there is a temple. 
of Iſis in good preſervation at Dundarah, but no remains of 
that of Venus, ſo much celebrated of old. The peculiarity of 
their ſituation,” prevented the author and his companions from 
indulging their curioſity at that, or Fay other place in the 
neighborhood, 
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of che wood and water; and muſt bid adieu for 
ſome time, to ſuch a regalement to our ſenſes. At 
ſeven o'clock we halted for the night. The Arabs 
tell us, that the roads are too rugged and danger- 
ous to travel over in the dark. This is a mortifi- 
cation to us; but we muſt put up with having 
come but ten miles in two days, which 1s our pre- 
ſent diſtance from Ghinnah. Our courſe has, how- 
ever, been northerly, and we are ſo far in our route 
to Cairo. f | 


SATURD AY, 6th SEPTEMBER. 


Art half paſt five this morning we reſumed our 
march. My eyes are ſtill bad, and I have ſuffered ' 
great anguiſh from them on the road. The heat 
particularly affects them, though I defend them as 
well as I can from the fun. As we went along we 
ſtarted ſeveral deer; but they are too wild to ad- 
mit of our getting a ſhot at them. The road ſtill 
continues rugged, and we aſcended ſeveral hills, 
but could not procure another peep at the river. 
It 1s not likely that we are far from it by the courſe 
we keep, though it will behove us ſhortly to main- 
tain a reſpectable diſtance, to avoid the parties of 
Ibrahim Beg, which are ſaid to hover about its 
neighborhood. At half paſt eleven we halted to 
the eaſtward of a projecting hill, under whoſe 
friendly ſhade we ate an hearty meal of bread and 
meat. Our. laſt ſtage was ſix hours, or fifteen 
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miles. As we came up to this place, we diſturbed 
a poor deer, that had ſheltered itſelf here from the 
ſun. Theſe animals abound in this deſart ; and as 
we have not met with, or even heard of, any wild 
beaſts, or venomous creatures in our peregrina- 
tions, I conclude Egypt to be free of them, not- 
withſtanding the fables of antiquity. In India we 
conſider it as a thing almoſt certain, to find tygers 
near an herd of deer, which they are always ob- 
ſerved to follow as their uſual prey. When our 


dinner was ended, we laid down to take a nap. 


The hour was inviting thereto, and the ſtay we 
were to make here, admitting of the ſweets of re- 
pole, 

When I awoke in the afternoon, Hadgee Uzta- 
lah perceived my eyes to be much inflamed, and 
very kindly proffered me ſome relief. The Arabs 
generally carry a medicine about them, for the-cure 
of a diſorder to which they are ſo ſubject, from the 
duſt and heat which incommode their country. 
Experience muſt have proved the efficacy of the 


medicine ; and I was ſo remote from any hopes of 


aſſiſtance, that I even ventured to ſubmit my eyes 
to the hands of this quack. The medicine is of a 
black thick conſiſtence, and, on his introducing it 


with an inſtrument into my eyes, occaſioned a mo- 


mentary ſmart, At four o'clock we purſued our 
Journey, and keeping the fame direction, without 
varying the ſcene, at ſeven o'clock we reached the 
foot of a prodigious high mountain, which we can- 
not aſcend in the dark, Here, therefore, we took 
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up our abode for the night. The laſt ſtage was 
three hours, or ſeven miles, ſo that we compute 
ourſelves to be thirty-three miles from Ghinnah. 
Our courſe to-day has been N. N. E. 


SUNDAY, Ich SEPTEMBER. 


The Arabs have a very good cuſtom of drinking 
coffee, before they leave their ground in a morn- 
ing. This we have adopted, and find it much 
more efficacious in taking the chill off the ſtomach, 
than the old Engliſh preſcription of a dram, with 
which we are, perhaps, luckily unprovided. By fix 
o'clock we had accoutered our camels, and, leading 
them in our hands, began to aſcend the mountain 
on foot. As we mounted the ſteep, we frequently 
bleſt ourſelves that we were not riding, as the path 
was ſo narrow, the leaſt falſe ſtep muſt have ſent 
the beaſt down the bordering precipice. But it 
muſt be confeſſed, that the camel 1s the moſt ſure- 
footed of all beaſts of burden; nor do I recollect 
in this fatiguing march from ſteep to ſteep, that my 
camel ſtumbled once, We were upwards of an 
hour climbing this mountain, and on the top found 
an extenſive plain. But the proſpe& from hence 
was obſtructed by the adjacent heights, which in 
ſome places overlooked the ground we were upon. 
We travelled about two hours on this mountain, 
where we found a ſenſible difference in the ſharp- 
nels of the atmoſphere, and at nine o clock began 
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to deſcend. We once more diſmounted our ca- 
mels, which we had rode over the level ſurface, 
and haſtened down the declivity, in a third of the 
time which we took to go up. The path winded 
round the fide of the mountain, and to our left an 
horrid chaſm, ſome hundred fathoms deep, pre- 
ſented itſelf to our view. It is ſurprizing no acci- 
dent befel the loaded camels, whoſe harneſs is fo 
bad, that they were frequently ſtopped in the mid- 
dle of a deſcent, to adjuſt the baggage which had 
been diſcompoſed by the violent motion of the ani- 
mal. When we gained the bottom, two of the 
camel-drivers puſhed forward to ſee if they could 
thoot a deer. We have but little dependence upon 
their matchlocks, which muſt be reſted to take a 
good aim: and though my companions have muſ- 
kets, they will not riſk their reputation by trying 
their ſkill, as they have not balls that fit their 
pieces. We winded through the valley, where we 
met with numerous thorn-trees in full bloſſom and 


fragrance ; and after a long march, halted at half 


paſt one o'clock to the eaſtward of an high hill. 
Juſt before we reached this place, a ludicrous cir- 
cumſtance enough happencd to me. I had loitered 
about two hundred yards behind, in company with 
three of the Arabs, who ſuddenly ſtopped my ca- 
mel, and, by ſigns, forbade me to proceed. This 
abrupt behavior rouſed me from a reverie in 
which I was plunged ; and, on my attempting to 
go on, they ſtill detained me, and frequently cried 
out, © Huſſal, huſſal. I looked immediately for 
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my companions, who, I perceived, were treated in 
the ſame manner; and I was about to have re- 
courſe to my arms, in order to force a paſſage to 
them, when, behold! a fine buck ran acroſs the 
road in ſront of us, which was followed by the re- 
port of a piece, The myſtery was now unravelled, 
and I was in a moment delivered from the greateſt 
perplexity I had ever experienced. This had ariſen 
from my imperfect acquaintance with the language. 
The word © Huſſal, which had appeared to me like 
2 term of command, I now found to be a deer in 
Arabic. I quickly rejoined the troop, and laughed 
heartily with them at the adventure. I need not 
add, that we did not dine upon veniſon to-day. We 
had recourſe, however, to our potted mutton, of 
which we muſt be ſparing, as our conductor and the 
camel-owners expect to partake of it. We did not 
lay our account with this partition, but will ſubmit 
to it, rather than put theſe people out of humor. 
The laſt ſtage was ſeven hours and an half, or nine- 
teen miles, 

At half paſt three o'clock we were mounted 
again, and going through the ſame valley, in about 
an hour, reached the bottom of another ſteep 
mountain. We were obliged to lead our camels 
up, and in about half an hour gained the ſummit, 
where we found a plain near two miles in length, 
over which we rode. At fix o'clock we came to 
the extremity of the mountain, when our adyanced 
guard alarmed us with the news of a party of ca- 
mels being in the vale. As it was a ſuſpicious 
place 
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place to encounter any of our own ſpecies, we all 
took to our arms, and aſſembled on the deſcent, 
which was ſo craggy, and ſo perpendicular, that, 
ſmall as our numbers were, we were enabled, by our 
ſituation, to have coped with a multitude of ene- 
mies. The ſtrangers had obſerved our motions, 
and drew up in a body below to wait the reſult. 
We counted no leſs than thirty camels, and de- 
duced therefrom, that we ſhould have two to one 
againſt us, in caſe of hoſtilities. To gain intelli- 
gence, however, of the diſpoſition of the ſtrangers, 
Hadgee Uttalah himſelf deſcended into the valley. 
He ventured himſelf unarmed, as a token of peace; 
and we were not a little impatient to behold the 
interview which was about to take place. We 
were deeply intereſted in its event; and, circum- 
ſtanced as we were, it is not- ſurprizing that we 
ſhould doubt of its fucceſs. But we were happily 
deceived in our ideas. No ſooner had Hadgee 
Uttalah approached the new party, than he was re- 
cognized by one among them, who ran with open 
arms to receive him. He was preſently encom- 
paſſed by the reſt; and we could diſcern that he 
was ſerved with coffee and bread. This ſtaggered 
us in our opinion of theſe people's profeſſion; and 
we began to conceive that they might be travellers 
like ourſelves, who, in theſe critical times, had ex- 
plored the deſart, in preference to the river. And 
we were now confirmed in this conceit, by the ſigns 
which Hadgee made to us to deſcend. Theſe figns 


were interpreted to us by our Arabs, who told us 
there 
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there was nothing to fear. We obeyed, therefore, 
and went down the hill in as good order as the 
path would admit of, We were met at the foot of 
it by Hadgee, who conveyed us and our baggage 
to a ſpot at.ſome diſtance from the ſtrangers, and 
then returned to them. Many were the embraces 
and congratulations that were exchanged between 
the Arabs on both ſides. The firſt thing we 
learned was, that water is to be procured in this 
valley, which has induced our gentry to halt here 
and repleniſh our ſkins. We arrived here at half 
paſt fix o'clock, ſo that our laſt ſtage was three 
hours, or ſeven miles. | 

While Hadgee Uttalah was engaged in an ear- 
neſt converſation with the leader of the other party, 
Ibrahim and Abdul Ruſſar came to us with looks 
of ſurprize, and informed us, that they had diſco- 
vered the ſtrangers to be what we at firſt appre- 
hended—a band of robbers. That they had over- 
heard one of them boaſt, that this band took the 
forty camels near Coſire during our ſtay in that 
town—an anecdote which I before mentioned— 
and that on the banks of the Nile, they had plun- 


dered a caravan but a few days ago, with the ſpoils 


of which they were now returning to their own 
country ! It may be imagined that we were not a 
little ſtartled at this intelligence. The novelty of 
the circumſtance did not diminiſh its unpleaſant- 
neſs ; and our ſituation was as alarming as uncom- 
mon. We were turned adrift in a wide deſart, and, 
in caſe of oppoſition, were to depend upon our 


arms, 
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arms, and the fidelity of our Arabs. Even con- 
queſt would not avail us, were we obliged to fight 
againſt our guides. In the deſart only could we 
look for ſafety in this hoſtile land; and we had no 
clue to unravel its mazes, ſhould we be abandoned 
by our people. Theſe were the firſt reflections 
which ſuggeſted themſelves 3 but our minds were 
preſently relieved by the aſſurances of Hadgee Ut- 
talah, who now joined us. He made no ſcruple to 

acquaint us with the profeſſion of the robbers ; but 
added, that they had as much regard for their word 
as other people. They happily knew him, which 
was indeed the ſaving of an effuſion of blood, For, 
on the ſcore of friendſhip, they had pledged their 
word to him, that they would not meditate the leaſt 
wrong againſt us. We might truſt them implicitly, 
for the wild Arabs had never been known to break 
their faith on ſuch occaſions. After this prelude, 
we were the leſs ſurprized at a propoſition which 
they had made him, to accompany us to Cairo, 
Hadgee himſelf recommended to us to accept of it, 
Our intereſt, he ſaid, was every way concerned in 
it. They would ſerve us both as guides and pro- 
tectors, in this unfrequented waſte : and where they 
once adopted a cauſe, it was their character to pro- 
mote it at the expence of their blood. Had we 
diſtruſted this panegyric, it was not for us to diſſent 
againſt the opinion of our conductor, who was ac- 
tually the maſter of our perſons and effects. The 
' pledges he has left at Ghinnah will prevent his 
Tiſking his charge wantonly, and on this we rely at 
| 4 this 
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this juncture. We have fallen into precious com- 
pany! and it behoves us to be on our guard as 
much as poſſible, Never did heroes in romance 
plunge into greater perplexities ; and were not this 
narrative well atteſted, it might ſeem here to 
breathe the air of fiction. But the good genius 
which preſided over every adventure we have at- 
chieved, will, we truſt, conduct us ſafely through 
the preſent. 

At ſeven o'clock the camels belonging to the 
robbers went on for water, and left their captain 
and a guard only with their baggage. This was a 
= proof of confidence; but we betook ourſelves to 
3 bed, with our arms by us as uſual, and got as much 
5 ſleep as the cold would admit of. I was ſo unfor- 
tunate as to be ſtripped of my night-cloak at 
X Ghinnah, and have no defence but a chintz cover- 
8 ld againſt the ſharpneſs of the wind, which is due 
2 north, and as cutting as ever I felt it out of Europe. 
When we begin to travel at night, the motion will 
make us leſs ſenſible of the cold. This valley is, 
by our reckoning, fifty-nine miles from Ghinnah. 
Our courſe to-day has been N. W. 


= MONDAY, 8th SzepTEMBER, 


I awoke at four o'clock this morning, and found 
that the camels belonging to the robbers were not 
returned from the ſpring. Their baggage lay 
within view of us, among which I learn there is 

ö coffee, 


taken, and are carrying for ſale into the neighbor- 


ern un 
coffee, ſugar, and ſail- cloth, which they have lately 


hood of Cairo. At day- break our camels were 
alſo diſpatched for water, and left only Hadgee 
Uttalah and the owners of the camels with us. 
As there was no hope of our decamping before 
noon, to amuſe myſelf after breakfaſt 1 fat down to 
tranſcribe an ode, in the compoſition of which I 


. was diſturbed yeſterday by the adventure of the 


deer. My camel is the lazieſt of the ſet, and af- 
fords me frequent opportunities for muſing, by 
lagging behind the reſt. A pretty place for inſpi- 
ration truly! methinks ſome critic cries, But as 
gay ſcenes give birth to gay ideas, ſo the verſe 
portrayed in a deſart, cannot fail to partake of its 
ſtrong and gloomy coloring. Thoſe readers who 
are of a diſpoſition to reliſh ſuch a picture, may 
look to the Appendix ; where, to-avoid breaking 
the thread of my ſubje&, I have placed this ode. 
Conceived among the objects it deſcribes, it is 
chiefly calculated for the penſive, melancholy heart; 
to which I beg leave to addreſs it. 

It ſeems that robbery is no diſhonorable profeſ- 


ſion among the Arabs, while they confine their at- 


tacks to the people of other diſtricts, Their friends 
and acquaintances may encounter theſe banditti 
without violation ; and it 1s ſeldom known, that 
they lay their own countrymen under contribution. 
Our Arabs have fallen under the former deſcrip- 
tion, and it is to this extraordinary obſervance of 
faith, that we ſhall be indebted for our eſcape. 

Their 
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Their cuſtom is to make excurſions into diſtant 
provinces, and to return to their own, with all the 
plunder they can collect. They conſider it rather 
as carrying on a petty war, than as an infringement 
of the rights of mankind; and in this reſpect, per- 
haps, have as much reaſon and juſtice on their 
ſide, as moſt of thoſe heroes who have deſolated 
the earth, and whoſe crimes only want to be di- 
veſted of the vain eclat of uncommon actions. 
The government itſelf winks at theſe proceedings, 
which enrich its ſubjects; and while the delin- 
quents keep beyond the immediate cognizance of 
juſtice, they have nothing to apprehend from its 
reſentment. And if it be — that many of 
their aſſociates are men who have been guilty of no 
offence, but have been obliged by the crimes of 
ſome of their family, to take refuge in the deſart, 
to ſhun the vengeance of individuals, we ſhould be 
the leſs ſurprized at meeting with an inſtance of 
humanity and forbearance among them. The cruel 
policy of their laws has peopled the waſte; and 
driven men of fair character to mingle with the 
vile, and to prey on the unwary traveller ! 

The captain of the gang was introduced to us 
by Hadgee Utralah at breakfaſt, and took a cup of 
coffee with us. He is a bold, laughing villain, of 
a middle fize, but large limbed: and would be 
well- featured, were not his mouth disfigured by a 
deep ſcar, which contracts his upper lip, and be- 
trays the loſs of ſeveral of his fore-teeth : the ef- 


fects we ſuppoſe of one of his rencounters ! There 
K C is 
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is a freedom in his behavior, which gains him our 
confidence. Far from being aſhamed of his way 
of life, he talked of his late exploit, and produced 
two pair of morocco ſlippers, a Turkiſh veſt, and 
other articles of dreſs, for ſale. Theſe we readily 
purchaſed, to conciliate his good opinion ; and ne- 
ceſſity muſt excuſe our receiving ſtolen goods, 
knowing them to be ſtolen. Abdul Ruſſar bought 
an Alcoran, and other religious books, the plunder 
perhaps of ſome poor prieft ; and Ibrahim a French 
horſe-piſtol, which will be of more ſhew than uſe 
to him. Theſe things we have procured for at 
teaſt a third of their value : and Hadgee Uttalah 
has ſatisfied the robber, for which we are to ac- 
count with the former at Cairo. We have been 
careful to inſtil into our own people the belief of 
our being deſtitute of money; or God knows, what 
miſchief the diſcovery of our real treaſures might 


produce againſt us. Our fortune is very peculiar. 


We might have gone this road a thouſand times, 
without encountering theſe freebooters. Had we 
arrived at this paſs but half an hour later, we ſhould 


have miſſed of them, as they were haſting through 


the valley to get water, and dreamed as little as 
ourſelves, of ſtumbling upon human creatures in 
this unfrequented waſte. But the event only can 
decide, whether the meeting be propitious or not. 
We have often, during our journey, had occaſion 
to applaud Pope's celebrated maxim, that © what= 
ever is, is right.” And though ſo flattering to 
our intereſts, may we not hope that cven this will 


prove 
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prove a freſh teſtimony of it ? The dealings which 
we have had with their captain, ſhew that he means 
to act upon the ſquare with us; and we are ſtill 
encreaſing our debt with our Arabs, of which they 
are to look for payment at Cairo, 

At eleven o'clock their camels returned from the 
ſpring, and had their intentions been hoſtile, they 
could not have found a better opportunity to exe- 
cute them, than in the abſence of a great part of 
our force. But their ideas were of an oppoſite 
nature. In the afternoon they killed a young ca- 
mel, in compliment to Hadgee Uttalah'; and no- 
thing went forward but preparations for an enter- 
tainment. This fleſh the Arabs eſteem beyond all 
other; and as they preſented us with a piece, our 
ſtomachs were not pampered enough to refuſe 
taſting of it. Though we had eaten our humble 
repaſt, we had ſufficient appetite to find the meat 
tender and well-flavored. It is coarſe enough, 
however, and might be miſtaken for bull-beef. 

At three o'clock our camels returned, with the 
{ſkins filled with good water. There is a feaſt how- 
ever among the Arabs, which cuts off our expec- 
tations of getting away before the evening. Were 
it not for the delay, we have not ſpent a diſagreea- 
ble day in this valley. It is ſo deep and ſo nar- 
row, that there is ever a ſhade to the eaſt or weſt 
ſide of it, and a draft of wind drawing through, 
which alleviates the noon-tide fervor. , 

We find, to our great regret, that we do not move 
to-night. | Hadgee Uttalah now tells us, that as 
C 2 the 
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the camel was killed on our account, we cannot in 
decency but ſtay, until the ſtrangers have dreſſed 
and prepared it for the journey. This will take uß 
until dark, and we have another craggy mountain 
to pals over. As the troubles probably ſubſiſt at 


Cairo, the old man propoſed to us a plan, to carry 


us to the place of theſe robbers” reſidence. This is 
fituated near the river, and but a few hours diſtant 
from that city, where he will accompany us in a 
boat. And the reaſon he gives for this maneeuvre, 


is plauſible enough. His camels run a riſk of be- 


ing preſſed for the war, ſhould he venture them 
to Cairo. Notwithſtanding it was the Shaik UI 
Arab's poſitive direction, that the camels ſhould 
fet us down at the Engliſh factory, and the ſcheme 
itfelf is not wholly to our mind, we muſt have that 
conſideration for theſe poor creatures property, as 
not to hazard it wantonly at the capital, if we can 
be eonveyed there, though at a little more ex- 


pence, in a boat. We have, therefore, given our 
conductor the latitude to act for the beſt. But 
not to forget our intereſt while he promotes his 


Sir. ? We 2 
The cracklidg of fires was now, heard on all 
fides, and the menial Arabs were buſy in turning 
the large joints upon the glowing embers. Some 
were dealing out their ſcanty allowance to the 
camels ; while others unſheathed their glittering 


blades, to portion out the night's repaſt. Mean- 


white the chiefs were aſſembled apart, ſtretched 
upon the hides of ſome ferocious animal, once 
roving 
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roving and lawleſs like themſelves. Their arms 
were thrown peaceably by them; while from each 
mouth, a long protended tube diſpenſed the fra- 
grant fumes of Perſia's weed. Deeds of bold har- 
diment are now retold : and each vain-glorious 
boaſter is hero of the frequent tale. His province, 
war! and man, his ſpoil ! Thus fleet the hours, till 


languor creeps upon the band, and quick reſigns 
them to the arms of ſleep. 


TUESDAY, gth SepTEMBER. 


The night was ſharp as uſual, which occaſioned 
us to lie longer this morning to comfort ourſelves. 
We did not move off our ground until half paſt fix 
o'clock, and the robbers then were not ready to 
accompany us. They deſired us however to pro- 
ceed, and promiſed to follow ſoon after, For three 
hours we winded through the valley we ſlept in, 
and about ten o'clock, began to gain the high, 
ground by a regular aſcent. + The reſt of this day's 
journey was continued over a ſucceſſion of hills 
and dales ; where the road was fo intricate and 
broken, that nothing but a camel could get over it. 
The appearance of the road is ſo frightful in many 
places, that we do not wonder, why our people have 
| hitherto laid by in the night. The air is fo 
piercing on the hills, that we feel not the leaſt in- 
convenience from the meridian ray. The ſun, in- 
deed, is far to the ſouthward in this month, and we 
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daily haſten, to our great comfort, from each other: 
add to this, we have turned our backs upon him. 
We can already pronounce this journey to be of a 
different complexion from our laſt. The roads, it 
is true, are more difficult and dangerous; but the 


| ſeaſon is ſo much changed for the better, that we 


ſcarce know what it-is to thirſt, or to ſuffer any but 
a partial heat. At one o'clock we entered another 
valley, which we traverſed until half paſt two, and 
for want of a breeze, found it comfortably hot. 
Here we halted, and were not lucky enough to 
gain the leaſt ſhelter from the fun. The change 
was diſagreeable enough from our late ſituation in 
the high ground, We paſſed ſuddenly from the 
extreme of cold to that of heat. Extremes by 
change more fierce.” This valley we found to\be 
the proper watering-place : the. ſpring we met with 
yeſterday being only known to the robbers who 


- haunt the waſte. Our camels were accordingly diſ- 


patched to repleniſy the few empty ſkins, and to 
drink themſelves, againſt the long thirſt they are to 


experience. We ſprang a brace of partridge and 


ſeveral quail in this valley, which has good cover 
of fragrant ſhrubs. The laſt ſtage was no leſs than 


eight hours, or twenty miles, and by our reckoning, 


we are but ſeventy-nine miles from Ghinnah. Our 

courſe to-day has been N. N. W. We now ſee 

that yeſterday was abſolutely a loſt day, and if we 

travel at this rate, our proviſions, as * as on 

tience, will ſoon fail us. 

It was whiſpered about that the robbers had 
taken 
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taken a different route. We had been here near 
two hours, and there were no ſigns of them. This 
made us ſuſpect, that they had amuſed us with the 
idea of joining us, and we were rather doubtful, 
whether the ſeparation would be to our advantage 
or not, when a little after four o'clock, I ſaw the 
captain of the robbers with two attendants, ad- 
vancing towards us with a quick pace. Shortly 
after the whole band appeared in ſight, according 
their ſteps to the tune of a ſong, and ſeemingly 
careleſs of the ſun-beams and of the world beſide. 
They make a formidable figure, and are trebly 
armed to what our party are. How different is the 
fact from what was reported of their diſcipline and 
arms ! Beſides his matchlock, which is ſlung be- 
hind his back, each man has piſtols in his girdle, a 
ſabre. on his left fide, and a hanger on his right, 
while in his right hand he brandiſhes a ſpear. 
They are alſo in general better mounted than we; 
and our having out-marched# them to-day, muſt 
be attributed to the additional load they have car- 
ried in the fleſh of the camel. The principal part 
of our force was abſent, and they had another fair 
opportunity of attacking us to advantage. Bur 
very amicable was their ſalutation; and they only 
thought of ſending their camels to the ſpring, 
which met our's returning thence. This we find 
will detain us here until the morning, and is the 
ſecond delay which theſe people have occaſioned 
us. We learn that we are to march for three days 
on the mountains, before we deſcend towards the 
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Nile, where we are to water next; which argues 
the neceſſity of going from hence with full ſkins. 


WEDNESDAY, 1oth SEPTEMBER. 


We were late as uſual in decamping this morn- 
ing. 'The Arabs ſeem not to reliſh the morning 
air, and make up for the delay, by marching an 


hour or two longer during the heat of the day: a 


circumſtance not over and above agreeable to us. 


But, perhaps, I ſpeak chiefly for myſelf, whoſe 


eyes are ſtill weak, though on the mending hand, 
and much incommoded by the rays of the ſun. 
Our ſatisfactions are ſeldom without their alloys. 
In a converſation we had with one of the owners 


of our camels, as we drank our coffee, he let us 


know how much we were 1n the power of his coun- 
trymen. He had the aſſurance to laugh at the 
idea of the Shaik Ul Arab, who he ſaid was no- 


body here; and added, that were it not for himſelf 


and his companions, we ſhould have been ſtripped 
by the robbers, and now been wandering about the 
defart, deſtitute of food and raiment *®, There was 
ſomething in this picture that did not flatter our 
imaginations, Our pride was alarmed ; and we 
quickly retorted, that we never would be reduced 


This very fituation has ſince been the lot of a company of 
Europeans, between Suez and Cairo. The miſerable end of 
thoſo who periſhed in this horrid manner, ſhould redouble our 
ſenſe of our providential eſcape, 
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to ſuch a condition, while we had a hand remaining 
to wield a weapon. But in ſpite of this fellow's 
arrogance, we thought it prudent to retain him in 
our intereſt, We commended his fidelity, and ap- 
peared thankful for his friendſhip, which we pro- 
miſed to ſhew a proper ſenſe of on our arrival at 
Cairo. His behavior, indeed, is quite the reverſe 
to that of Hadgee Uttalah, who is not only a quiet, 
civil body, but one, who ſpeaks of his ſovereign 
with deference and reſpect. 
At half paſt ſix o'clock we began to aſcend a 
mountain nearly perpendicular. The way was rug- 
ged, and one of my camels being ſkittiſh, or per- 
haps uneaſily laden, fuddenly threw his burden from 
his back, and diſordered the whole body. My 
trunks pitched from rock to rock, until they got to 
the bottom ; and I am indebted to good luck, that 
they were not broken to pieces. The contents 
which ſuch an accident would have publiſhed to 
the robbers, might have awakened the ſpirit of ra- 
pine which lay dormant within them, and tended 
to diſturb the preſent harmony which ſubſiſts be- 
tween us. Ibrahim was ſent down to replace the 
baggage, and found one of the robbers very kindly 
aſſiſting the driver in that office. We were near an 
hour leading our camels from one aſcent to ano- 
ther, before we conquered the ſummit; and for 
three hours rode over a plain, where neither ſhrub 
nor buſh was to be ſeen. At ten o'clock we de- 
ſcended into a valley, where we halted to break- 
fat, In this valley we found plenty of provender 
| | for 
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for our cattle : roſemary buſhes, and other ſhrubs 
of uncommon fragrance, which, being natives of 
the deſart, are ſtill, perhaps, without a name. 
Though theſe ſcented plants are the uſual food of 
the camel, it is remarkable that his breath is inſuf- 
ferably nauſeous. But when he is puſhed by hun- 
ger, he devours thiſtles and prickles indiſcrimi- 
nately, without the leaſt damage to his mouth, 

which ſeems proof to the ſharpeſt thorns. The 
laſt ſtage was four hours, or ten miles. 

At half paſt eleven we mounted again, and tra- 
verſed the valley for an hour and upwards, when we 
climbed the mountains once more, by as narrow 
and craggy paths as human feet ever trod. As we 
overlooked the precipices beſide us, I diſcovered 
ſeveral channels apparently worn with water, and 
am convinced in my own mind, from. theſe and 
other ſigns, that either the Nile formerly branched 
into this defart, or rivers ran here whoſe ſprings are 
now choaked up. Dumb are their channels and 
their fountains dry.” The very neighborhood of 
the Nile has undergone one of the unaccountable 
viciſſitudes of ſublunary things: and the popula- 
tion of Upper Egypt has. ſhrunk to the narrow 


compaſs of the ada which waters her extenſive 


domain 
The band of robbers keep in our rear, and have 
TREMS halted at an agreeable diſtance from us. 
This conduct we approve of much, as their mixing 
with our ſimple ſervants might be productive of 
diſcoveries, not to our advantage. At half paſt 
| ; four, 
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four, we entered a valley, where we dined luxuri- 
ouſly in the ſhade. We are much ſurprized to 
find that our biſcuit runs ſhort. This will ſoon 
oblige us to meſs with the Arabs, and to eat of 
their flour cakes baked in the aſhes. But while 
we keep our healths, we ſhall ſcarcely complain of 
our food, whatever it may be. The Arab we hired 
at Ghinnah, is the perſon on whom we muſt depend 
for the manufacturing theſe cakes. He is a droll, 
who plays a thouſand antic tricks to divert the 
company. Bur I am of opinion, that he has more 
of the knave than fool about him. Ibrahim was 

always too indolent, to adminiſter to our wants of 
this kind. And as to Abdul Ruſſar, he has been 
of little or no ſervice to us, ſince the leap he made 
for his life at the houſe of Mahomet. He has 
been long recovered of his bruiſes, but they ſeem 
to have cooled his zeal for our intereſts. The laſt 
ſtage was five hours, or twelve miles and an half. 
At eight o'clock we moved on with the benefit of a 
fine moon, and kept winding through the valley 
until half paſt eleven, when we ſtopped at the foot 
of an high hill for the remainder of the night. The 
| laſt ſtage was three hours and an half, or nine 
miles; and we are by computation one hundred 
and ten miles from Ghinnah. Our courſe to-day 

has been to the eaſtward of north. : | 


THURSDAY, 
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THURSDAY, 11th SEPTEMBER. . 


We decamped in ſuch haſte this morning, that 
we were diſappointed of our coffee, and marched 
away with empty ſtomachs. We led the camels 
up the hill before us, and for two hours paſſed over 
fuch a variety of hills and dales, that we could not 
pretend to mount our beaſts. At eight o'clock, 
we began to deſcend into a deep valley, by one of 
the moſt dangerous roads we had yet beheld. On 
each ſide of us were perpendicular ſteeps, ſome 
hundred fathoms deep. But the traveller's atten- 
tion ſeems to be purpoſely diverted from the dan- 
ger, by the magnificent objects which ſurround 
him. Here he ſees pointed heaps of the brighteſt 
cryſtal, that dazzle the eye with: their glittering 
luſtre : while ever and anon above his head, tre- 


mendous to behold ! columns of the fineſt granite, 


rent from the mountain, ſeem ready to bury him 
beneath their tottering weight. On every part is 
ſuch a wild confuſion of hanging precipices, diſ- 
jointed rocks, and hideous chaſms, that we might 
well cry out with the poet © Chaos is come again.” 
Whoever can tread theſe rude retreats, without be- 
ing ſtruck with the ſublimeſt ideas of that Almighty 
Providence, who preſides as well amid the gloom 
and ſilence of the deſart, as in the noiſe and gaiety 
of the city, muſt be as dead to the emotions of 
fancy, as to a ſenſe of devotion, Yes, omnipotent 

| Father 
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Father! to thee we truſt for our deliverance from 
the perils that ſurround us. It was through this 
wilderneſs thou didſt lead thy choſen people. It 
was here thou didſt manifeſt thy ſignal protection, 
in ſnatching them from the jaws of deſtruction 
which opened upon every ſide. Though leſs de- 
ſerving of thy regard, we deſpair not of a proſper- 
ous iſſue to our wanderings: and in the hope of 
thy ſupport, we look with indifference on what may 
befal us! | | 

At nine o'clock we aſcended a gentle acclivity, 
where we mounted our camels, and rode over level 
ground until half paſt ten, when we halted among 
ſome ſhrubs, to feed our beaſts and to breakfaſt. 
The laſt ſtage was four hours and an half, or ele- 
ven miles. 

At half paſt eleven we reſumed our journey, 
which ſtill lay upon a plain. As we went along, 
we ſtarted two or three deer, which were the firſt 
hving creatures we had met upon theſe heights. 
At two o'clock we came ſuddenly upon a dreadful 
chaſm in the road, which appears to have been the 
effect of an earthquake. It is about three hundred 
yards long, one hundred yards wide, and as many 
deep ; and what is the curioſity, in the middle of 
the gulph a ſingle column of ſtone raiſes its head 
to the ſurface of the earth. The rudeneſs of the 
work, and the aſtoniſhing length of the ſtone, an- 
nounce it to be a © /uſus nature,” though the rob- 
bers declared to us, that beneath the column there 
lies a prodigious ſum of money; and added, with a 

grave 
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grave face, they have a tradition, that none but a 
Chriſtian's hand can remove the ſtone to come at 
it. We could hardly keep our countenance at 
this tale, and without attempting a labor, which 
would have been worthy of the fabled Hercules, 
we rounded this gulph, which is called Somah 
and leaving it behind us, we entered a valley where 
we found a very craggy road. We continued our 
courſe through this valley until half paſt five 
o'clock, when we halted under the ſhade of an hill 
to dine. The laſt ſtage was fix hours, or fifteen 
miles; and a very fatiguing one it proved, during 
the hotteſt part of the day. The robbers kept 
nearer to us than uſual, and encamped on the f: 
ground. Here our Arabs diverted themſelyes 
with ſhooting at a mark, at which they are ve 
dextrous. It is neceſſary for them, however, to 
reſt their pieces, which leaves them infinitely be- 
neath our markſmen in fair ſhooting. The ex- 
ample of our people animated thoſe in the other 
quarter : and there was nothing heard but the re- 
port of fire-arms, during our ſtay here. The rob- 
bers were much delighted with a. muſketoon be- 
longing to us, whoſe execution upon the rocks was 
more terrible, and whoſe report more loud, than 
they had any conception of. - They remarked too 
with wonder, that a matchlock miſſes fire more fre- 
quently than a fuſee, although the former has a 
match in lieu of a flint. 

At eight o'clock we mounted again, and re- 
ſumed our courſe through the valley by moon- 


light, 
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light, until half paſt ten, when we ſtopped to take 
our repoſe, The laſt ſtage was two hours and an 
half, or ſix miles; and by our reckoning, we are 
one hundred and forty-two miles from Ghinnah. 
Our courle to-day has been N. by E. and N. 
by W. 


FRI D AT, 12th SePTEMBER, 


We did not begin our march before half paſt 
fix o'clock this morning, by which time we had 
broken our faſt with a diſh of coffee. We directed 
our courſe to the weſtward, to gain on the river; 
as this is the fourth day ſince we filled our water- 
ſkins, which make but a light appearance at pre- 
ſent. We ſoon entered upon a very extenſive 
plain, ſcattered over with a variety of odoriferous 
ſhrubs, and bounded on all ſides by lofty moun- 
_ tains, whoſe tops were loſt in the clouds. After 
the heights we have paſſed, it is no pleaſing proſ- 
pect to behold new difficulties to conquer. But, 
alas! fatigues ſeem daily to multiply upon us. 
« Hills peep o'er hills, and Alps on Alps ariſe.” — 
As we went along we perceived the freſh tracks of 
numbers of deer, which we ſuppoſe had taken to 
the hills on our approach. The nearer we go to 
the Nile, the leſs ſterile is the face of the country, 
The foil in many places is mixed with clay, and 
ſeems capable of cultivation. At half paſt eight 
o'clock we halted .in a ſpacious opening between 
| 10 ; the 
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the mountains, which leads due weſt to the river. 
Here the Arabs tell us we muſt remain, while the 
camels fetch water from the Nile, which is about 


twenty miles diſtant. As the war ſtill rages there, 


they do nat think it prudent for us to approach any 
nearer. The robbers have encamped by us, and 
diſpatched their camels on the ſame errand. This 
delay will prolong our journey a day at leaft, and 
conſequently the time we are to ſpend with theſe 
honeſt fellows. They are, however, on their good 


behavior with us; and as long as they keep their 


word with our conductor, we are bound to ſpeak 


well of them, whatever may be their general cha- 


rafter and profeſſion. We ſhould have ſpent a 
difagreeable day here, had we not fixed up ſuch a 
tent as we contrived at our firſt ſtage from Ghin- 
nah, to ſhelter us from the ſun. But there was no 
ſtanding within it, nor any mode of entrance but 
upon our knees. This inconvenience, however, is 
not to be mentioned, among others which we have 
long ſuſtained. Chairs and tables we have been 
utter ſtrangers to for ſome months; and it is no 
longer awkward to us to feed ourſelves with our 
fingers. 

While we waited for the return of our camels, 
we were alarmed about noon by the report of two 
cannon. It came from the river, and we began to 
apprehend that there might be troubles in our 
neighborhood. Remote as we were from the ſcene 
of the diſpute, the ſight of our camels might occa- 


ſion an enquiry from either party, which might end 


in 
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in the diſcovery of our retreat. Theſe reflections 
were not of a very conſolatory nature; nor did our 
fituation call for foreign evils, to render it lefs en- 
viable. But we were not otherwiſe diſturbed, than 
in our imaginations. Every thing remained quiet. 
during the day ; and though the Arabs, as well as 
our ſervants, repeatedly declared, that they heard 
the firing of more cannon, we imputed it to fancy 
or fear, and attended very patiently to the iſſue. 
We were indeed engaged in another matter, which 
at firſt had a ſerious countenance. We found that 
our coffee and ſugar was expended, and that the 
camel-drivers were in want of more ghee, notwith- 
ſtanding the large ſtock which we laid in of theſe 
articles. Now it was that we became ſenſible of 
ſome of the good effects of the company of the rob- 
bers. What we ſhould have ſought for in vain in 
their abſence, their captain has ſupplied us with, at 
half the prices which ſuch articles bear at Ghinnah. 
Hadgee Uttalah has ſettled with him for the 
amount, which we are to repay at Cairo. In truth, 
the conſcience of this robber is no leſs wonderful 
than his manners. He is eaſy of acceſs, and yet 
carries a proper command over his party ; and by 
his own example teaches them to be civil, and even 
obliging to us. We would willingly make him a 
ſuitable acknowledgment for this behavior, but do 
not think it ſafe to produce money, or to depart in 
the leaſt from our profeſſions of poverty. It was 
with the greateſt pleaſure imaginable, that I could 
oblige him In a trifling point: with a couple of 
Vor II. D razors 


razors which he ſaw in my ſervant s hands, and ex- 
preſſed a deſire for. 

As the night advanced, our anxiety for the fate 
of our camels encreaſed. They did not return, be- 
fore eleven o'clock, and were abſent upwards of 
fourteen hours. They went to an unfrequented in- 
let of the river, but faw a countryman, who in- 
formed the drivers, that Iſmaul Beg had repulſed 
the gallies of Ibrahim Beg, and diſperſed his forces 
upon the banks of the Nile. We are probably in- 
debted to the horrors of the deſart, that we have 
not encountered any of the fugitiyes, who, to ſhun - 
famine here, have choſen a route more formidable 
in point of human perſecutions. This place, we 
underſtand, is nearly oppoſite to the town of Suadi, 
on the Nile; and as our ſtage to-day was but two 
hours, or five miles, we are, by our calculation, 
149 miles from Ghinnah. 


SATURDAY, 13th SEPTEMBER, 


At half paſt ſix this morning we left our ground, 
and travelled over a plain until nine o'clock, when 
-we entered a broad valley, and at ten halted among 
ſome buſhes to bre: kfaſt. We now began to be 
in the ſame meſs with the Arabs. Our own bif- 
cuit was out ; but it was with no indifferent ſto- 
machs that we partook of their unleavened-bread. 
'This is made of flour to be ſure, but flour in the 
coarſeſt ſtate : and what with the making and 
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baking, the reader may conceive that the bread is 
of a tolerable blackneſs, before it comes to our 
hands. We moiſten this food with ghee, and 
crown the repaſt with a diſh of coffee, and a draught 
of water. I declare, for my own part, that I never 
enjoyed one, at any period of my life, with a better 
reliſh. So beneficial are exerciſe and ſobriety to 
the health ! and fo ſucceſsful is neceſſity in over- 
coming the force of habit ! I may ſpeak confidently 
on the former heads, in regard to myſelf ; as my 
conſtitution is none of the ſtrongeſt, and I have 
been ever ſubje& to head-achs, and nervous com- 
plaints. Bur none of our company bear the fa- 
tigues of the journey better than myſelf ; or have 
been bleſt with a greater ſhare of health during our 
reſidence in theſe parts. The humour in my eyes 
was but an external diſorder ; and, thanks to our 
conductor, did not much trouble me after the ap- 
plication he made to them. The laſt ſtage was 
three hours and an half, or nine miles. 

At eleven o'clock we mounted again, and pur- 
ſued our route through the valley, which is pretty 
thickly covered with ſhrubs. Nothing is ſo diſa- 
greeable as to go for any length of way through 
a place of this kind. The poor camels will ſtop at 
every buſh to ſatisfy their hunger; and, did hu- 
manity admit of depriving them of this ſcanty ſatiſ- 
faction, neither words nor blows could induce them 
to mend their pace. At one o'clock we gained, 
by a gentle aſcent, upon a plain, ſtony and bare of 
verdure. We left the hill in our rear, and toiled 
D 2 onwards 
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onwards over the barren flat in an hot ſun until 
four o'clock, when we entered a valley ſtored with 
roſemary and other ſcented buſhes. We winded 
through it until half paſt four, when we halted to 
refreſh ourſelves and cattle. It muſt be obſerved, 
that we found no ſhelter from the fun at either of 
our halting-places to-day, which has rendered it 
the moſt irkſome one during this journey. The 
laſt ſtage was five hours and an half, or fourteen 
miles. 

At eight o clock we moved on with a fine moon. 
'The night was very ſharp and cold, though I faced 
it without putting on any additional covering. 
The Arabs wrapped themſelves up in their cloaks ; 


and, with the aſſiſtance of their pipes, contrived to 


baffle the piercing wind, which is by no means 
agreeable to their feelings. Each man is provided 
with a flint and piece of ſteel. To the ſteel a bit 
of leather is affixed, which takes fire on the ' firſt 
ſtroke, and is ready to light his matchlock or pipe. 
An unlucky accident had like to have befallen Mr. 
Hammond, from the uſe of theſe flints. A ſpark 
of fire fell unknowingly upon the leather-bag which 
contained his ammunition z and had he not by 


chance perceived the ſmoke iſſuing from it, in a 


few minutes it is probable he would have felt the 


”* - ſevere effects of the exploſion. This alarm occa- 


ſioned us to change our poſition, and we kept to 
the windward of the Arabs during the reſt of the 


march. Our road, after leaving the valley, lay 


over level ground. As it would be next to an im- 
poſſibility 
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poſſibility to find the way over theſe ſtony flats, 
where the heavy foot of a camel leaves no impreſ- 
ſion, the different bands of robbers have heaped 
up ſtones at unequal diſtances, for their direction 
through this deſart. We have derived great aſſiſt- 
ance from the robbers in this reſpect, who are our 
guides when the marks either fail, or are unintelli- 
gible to us. If it be conſidered, that this road to 
Cairo is ſeldom or never trodden, it is no wonder 
that our Arabs are frequently at a loſs for the 
courſe. We are but the third, and, perhaps, may 
be the laſt company of travellers, who have ven- 
tured to go by this route, ſince the diſturbances 
have ariſen upon the Nile. Our little Turk at 
Ghinnah was particularly averſe to it; and though 
both his perſon and merchandize would in all pro- 
bability have enjoyed the ſame protection as our- 
ſelves, we are well enough pleaſed that he did not 
encounter the trial, The truth of it 1s, the Turks 
are very tyrannical maſters, and the Arabs ſeize 
every opportunity to repay their obligations in 
kind, At twelve o'clock we halted to take our 
repoſe in the open plain; and fenced ourſelves from 
the cold wind as well as we could, with our bag- 
gage. The laſt ſtage was four hours, or ten miles; 
and, by our reckoning, we are 180 miles from 
Ghinnah. Our courſe to-day has been N. E. and 
during the latter part due N. 


D; SUNDAY, 
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SUNDAY, 14th SzrrEMEBER. 


We decamped at half paſt ſix o'clock: this morn- 
ing, and purſued our courſe over a level country, 
The river, we are told, runs within ten or twelve 


miles of us; but we dare not approach it, whatever 


attractions it may poſſeſs. On the road we paſſed 
the ſkeleton! of a camel, which now and then hap- 
pens in the deſart. Theſe are poor creatures that 
have periſhed with fatigue ; for thoſe which are 
killed for the fuſtenance of the Arabs, are carried 
away, 'bones and all together. Of the hides are 
made the ſoles of the flippers which are worn in 
Egypt, without any dreſſing, but what the fun can 
give them. The circumſtances of this animal's 
death, when his ſtrength fails him on the road, have 
ſomething in them affeCting to humanity. Such 
are his patience and perſeverance, that he purſues 
his journey without flagging, as long as he has 
power to ſupport its weight ; and ſuch are his forti- 
tude and ſpirit, that he will never give out, until na- 
ture ſinks beneath the complicated ills which preſs 
upon him. Then, and then only, will he refign 
his burden and his body to the ground, Nor 
ſtripes, nor careſſes, nor food, nor reſt, will make 
him riſe again ! His vigor 1s exhauſted, and life 
ebbs out apace ! —This the Arabs are very ſenſible 
of, and kindly plunge a ſword into the breaſt of 


| the dying beaſt, to ſhorten his pangs. Even the 


Arab 
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Arab feels remorſe when he commits this deed : 
his hardened heart is moved at the loſs of a faith- 
ful ſervant !—Peace then to thy remains, unhappy 
ſon of want and woe! May no rude wind diſturb 
thy bones, no impious hand remove them from the 
reach of paſſing eyes! At fight of them the tra- 
veller ſhall drop a pitying tear. Thy force! thy 
gentleneſs ! thy giant form! thy toiling days ! thy 
hapleſs end ! ſhall ruſh upon his mind, and loudly 
claim this tranſient tribute! So may he hope to 
paſs ſecure the horrors of the waſte—ſo may the 
beaſt which he beſtrides, eſcape thy fate ! | 
At ten o'clock we halted in the ſun to break- 
faſt, among ſome thiſtles, which is all that the plain 
affords our poor camels, The foil here is gravel, 
intermixed with chalk and ſtone. The laſt ſtage 
was three hours and an half, or nine miles. At 
eleven we reſumed our march, over one of the moſt 
extenſive plains in the univerſe. Not a hill, not a 
tree appears; and the eye, as on the ocean, is only 
bounded by the horizon. The ſun here was very 
powerful ; and the wind blowing over the chalky 
ſoil, proved more troubleſome and diſagreeable, 
than we have found it on the journey. We tra- 
velled the whole day without reſting, though we 
were obliged to pull in our camels once or twice 
among ſome buſhes, to refreſh them with a mouth- 
ful of food. At five o'clock we approached a 
range of high mountains, which run weſtward to 
the Nile, We ſtopped within a league of them, 
until the captain of the robbers and ſome of the 
| D 4 Arabs 
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Arabs puſhed on to ſurvey the paſs, which is ſome- 
times frequented by their fraternity. We moved 
ſlowly after them, and at ſeven o'clock overtook 
them under the hills at the entrance of the yalley, 
and were happy to find there was no appearance of 
danger. We ſheltered ourſelves behind a thick 
ſpreading buſh to ſleep, as the north wind blew pe- 
culiarly cold. Here my ſervant diſcovered a ſnake 
under his bed, which the Arabs tell us is poiſon- 
ous. But it had no tokens of being ſo, if I may 
be allowed to judge from the variety of ſnakes 
which I have ſeen in India, This laborious ſtage 
took us up eight hours and an half, or twenty-two 
miles, ſo that we are by our reckoning 212 miles 
from Ghinnah. Our courſe to-day has been to tHe 
weſtward of N, | \ 


MONDAY, 15th SzeTeMBER. | 


We were in motion by ſix o'clock this morning, 
and advanced towards the hills, to which we judggd 
we were ſo near by the light of the moon. But it 
was a full hour before we entered the valley that 
diyides them. Here we found plenty of provender 
for our camels, who get but a meaſure of beans 
per diem each, beſides the food which they pick up 
in the way. A ſlender allowance indeed, for ſa 
large an animal On all ſides we obſerved the freſh. 
ſlot of deer, and of another creature, which I take 
to be an elk from the me of the hoof, but which 

che 
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the Arabs call a mountain ſheep. Theſe moun- 
tains are compoſed of alabaſter, porphyry, and gra- 
nite; large fragments of which are ſcattered about 
the road, either by the force of a whirlwind, or 
their fall from an immenſe height. It was doubt- 
leſs from this quarter, that the antient kings of 
Egypt furniſhed themſelyes with the materials of 
thoſe ſplendid edifices, whoſe remains are yet viſi- 
ble in the principal cities of this kingdom. T hoſe 
lofty columns which have aſtoniſhed mankind at 
Alexandria and elſewhere, and which have been 
tranſported to Italy at a prodigious expence, were 
probably cut from theſe quarries; as the vicinity 
of the Nile afforded ſuch an eligible conveyance to 
the ſea. This is, in fact, but a conjecture; but 
ſuch as a traveller may be allowed to indulge him- 
ſelf in, were it only to rectify the miſtakes of ſome 
very ingenious writers, who have ſuppoſed all this 
profuſion of marble to have been brought from 
above the cataracts of the Nile, and thence deduce 
the inſignificancy of thoſe celebrated falls. But 
to. me the premiſes appear ſo ill-founded, that 1 
cannot admit of the inference ; though it muſt be 
acknowledged, that accident .alone could have led 
a ſtranger to the diſcovery of a quarry, which is un- 
known or unattended to, by the natives of the 

country, We winded through this valley till ten 


* By the teſtimonies of Captain Norden and Dr. Pococke, 


theſe falls are really inſigniſicant; but neither of them pene · 


trated to che ſecond or third cataract. 
| clock, 
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o'clock, when we halted among ſome thorn-trees to 
drink coffee. This ſtage was four hours, or ten 
miles. | | 
At eleven o'clock we reſumed our courſe through 
the valley, which is well ſtocked with thorn-trees 
that are large enough to throw a ſhade. Our noſ- 
trils were ſaluted with a fine odour, as we paſſed by 
the ſnowy bloſſoms that whiten the vale. On the 
road we ſtarted an hare, and ſaw many earths, which 
this poor creature burrows in to defend her from 
the heat. The wind was ſo bleak, that the fun had 
little or no effect until towards noon, when the 
weather turned very ſultry. We journeyed the 
whole day in this valley, which in ſome places ex- 
tends itſelf near a mile in breadth. In the aſter- 
noon we were alarmed with the freſh tracks of a 
camel's feet, which make a ſtrong impreſſion. in a 
foft ſoil, The Arabs do not take them to be more 
than a day old, and pronounce a party of free- 
booters to be at hand, No travellers left Ghinnah 
Tater than a week before us ; and what buſineſs can 
bring any but freebooters into this waſte, is incom- 
prehenſible to us. Danger ſeemed to be near us, 
and ſcouts were ſent forward to advertiſe us of it. 
The robbers were employed in this office, and by 
the facility with which they traced the ſuſpicious 
feet, it appeared how difficult it would be ro avoid 
ſuch an expert pack. No hound could run truer 
upon a ſcent ; nor do I ſuppoſe, any hound would 
be ſtauncher to the chace. We travelled on, how- 


ever, without any interruption, and at fix o'clock 
| halted 
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halted to dine, We were in need of refreſhment; 
as the laſt ſtage was ſeven hours, or ſeyenteen miles 
and an half, Bur our meat is quite' expended, and 
we were obliged to put up with flour, which alſo 
begins to run ſhort, for want, we fear, of oxconomy 
being obſeryed among our ſervants. By Hadgee 
Uttalah's firſt account, we were to have reached 
Cairo laſt night ; and now he talks of two or three 
days more! This miſtake muſt have ariſen, not 
more from the delays we have met with, than from 
his ignorance of the country. It behoves us, how- 
ever, to be careful of the little proviſion which re- 
mains, 

At eight o'clock we refumed our march-by the 
light of the moon, and ſtill found ourſelves in the 
valley. At half paſt ten we halted to take our re- 
poſe. The laſt ſtage was two hours and an half, or 
ſix miles, and by our reckoning we are 246 miles 
from Ghinnah, Our courſe to-day has been direct- 
ed by the windings of the valley, generally to the 


TUESDAY, 16th SzpTEMBER, 


We decamped at fix o'clock this morning, and 
preſently quitting the valley, which is above thi 
miles long, we entered upon a plain, over whic 
we travelled for ſome time; At nine o'clock we 
came ſuddenly upon a well, which is ſituated 
among ſome broken ground, Fhe ſight of a a 
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of water was inexpreſſibly agreeable to our eyes, 
which had ſo long been ſtrangers to ſo refreſhing 
an object. We halted behind the ſhade of ſome 
buſhes at a little diſtance from it, while we break- 
faſted, and repleniſhed our ſkins with that precious 
article, The laſt ſtage was three hours, or ſeven 
miles and an half. | 
The morning was very cool and pleaſant, and we 
beheld an hazy ſky, for the firſt time, I believe, 
fince we have been in Egypt. The heavens are- 
uſually clear and ſerene in this upper province, 
where I cannot learn the plague has ever extended, 
during the periods of its greateſt rage in Lower 
Egypt; to which land we are now approaching. 
Hadgee Uttalah tells us, that he will certainly put 
us into a boat on Thurſday morning, We cannot 
be any conſiderable diſtance from the latitude of 
Cairo, and have therefore the greater dependence. 
on this promiſe. While we were at breakfaſt we 
received a viſit from the captain of the robbers, 
who expreſſed a deſire to ſee a doyble-barrelled 
piece, which he heard was in my poſſeſſion, After 
the honourable treatment which we had received 
from him, I could not do leſs than produce it. I 
went further, to pleaſe him, and diſcharged it, to 
ſhew hun the nature of its conſtruction. He was 
much taken with the novelty of the invention; and 
after ſurveying it with particular marks of ſatiſ- 
faction and aſtoniſhment, he returned it to my 
hands. I mention this circumſtance, to evince the 
exceſſive forbeorance of this man; whoſe profeſſion 
a s 
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is thieving, and to whom a fire-arm of this kind 
muſt have been a very deſirable acquiſition. He 
had not left us many minutes, when one of his fol- 
lowers brought us a preſent of a bag of flour, with 
his maſter's compliments. He had learnt from our 
conductor, that we were in want of it; and though 
we did not chuſe to be under an obligation to him 
of this nature, we could not prevail on him to ac- 
cept of any pecuniary conſideration for it. All 
we could do, was to divide ſome rice we had left, 
and ſend the half to the captain ; which we had the 
pleaſure to underſtand proved a new and acceptable 
food to him. This is ſurprizing, conſidering the 
neighborhood of the Delta, which produces ſuch 
quantities of rice. But we muſt remember, that 
this robber has detached himſelf from the ſociety 
of cities ; and is not likely to meet with any bur 
the common grain, in his progreſs through the 
waſte. 

We loſt the greateſt part of the day at this 
ſpring. Though our ſkins were preſently filled, 
the camels were yet to drink, and we had not bar- 
gained for the time which this neceſſary buſineſs 
would take up. As the camels could not go to 
the well, an hole was ſunk in the earth below the 
ſurface of the ſpring, over which a ſkin was ſpread, 
to retain the water which flowed into it. At this 

but two camels could drink at a'time ; and it was 
ſix hours before our camels, which amounted to 
forty-eight in all, were watered. Each ,camel, 
therefore,” by this calculation, takes a quarter of 
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an hour to quench his enormous thirſt; and to 
water a common caravan of 400 camels at ſuch a 
place as this, would require two days and two 
nights. A moſt unforeſeen and inconceivable de- 
lay to an uninformed traveller! | 

At three o'clock we reſumed our journey, and 
ſoon entered a dale, the moſt fertile we had yet 
beheld. Here graſs, and a kind of wild grain, 
were intermixed with the fragrant ſhrubs, and af- 
forded a very agreeable change to our cattle, who 
devoured the freſh blade with unuſual greedineſs. 
The banks on each ſide of us, were green and 
Noping, and the foil black and ſoft. From theſe 
circumſtances, and the courſe of the dale, which 
winds'N. W. towards the Nile, I take it to have 
been formerly a branch of that river, but which 
has been long choaked up, except in uncommon 
inundations. As we went along, we ſtarted ſeveral 
hares, and ſprang a brace or two of quail ; but we 
are not provided with ſhot to bring them down. 
At three quarters paſt ſeven we halted under the 
bank of the dale, to take our repoſe. The laſt 
ſtage was four hours and three quarters, or twelve 
miles; ſo that by our reckoning we are 266 miles 
from Ghinnah, "Oe courſe err was N. by W. 
an N. * | 
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WEDN ESDAY, 17th SEPTEMBER, 


We were mounted before five o'clock this morn» 
ing, and miſſing one of our camels, which had 
ſtrayed, we were obliged to divide his burden 
among the reſt, and to leave a man behind us to 
look for him; We ſoon quitred the dale, and 
aſcended the high ground by the ſide of a moun+ 
tain, that overlooks it in this part, The path was 
narrow and perpendicular, and much reſembled a 
ladder. To make it worſe, we preceded the rob- 
bers; and an ignorant guide among our own peo- 
ple led us aſtray. Here we found ourſelves in a 
pretty ſituation ! We had kept the lower road on 
the ſide of the hill, inftead of that towards the ſum- 
mit, until we could proceed no-further. We were 
now obliged to gain the heights, in order to reco- 
ver the road 3 in performing which, we drove our 
poor camels up ſuch ſteeps, as we had the greateſt 
difficulty to climb after them. We were under the 
neceſſity of leaving them to themſelves ; as the 
danger of leading them through places, where the 
leaſt falſe ſtep. would have precipitated both man 
and beaſt to the unfathomable abyſs below, was too 
critical to hazard. We hit at length upon the 
proper path, and were glad to find ourſelves in the 
rear of our unerring guides, the robbers, after 
having won every foot of the ground with real 
hs and fatigue, In the — beneath us, we 

paſſed 
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_ paſſed by a fountain of fine water. It guſhed from 
a rock, and threw itſelf with ſome violence into a 
baſon, which it had hollowed for itſelf below. We 
had no occaſion for a freſh ſupply; but could not 
help lingering a few minutes to admire a fight, fo 
pretty in itſelf, and ſo bewitching to our eyes, 
which had of late been ſtrangers to bubbling founts 
. and limpid ſtreams. At ſeven o'clock we reached 
the ſummit of the mountain, and travelled until 
half paſt ten, over a continued region of hills and 
dales. This aſtoniſhing jumble ! this continued 
_ aſcent! recalls to the traveller's mind the fabled 

battle of the giants, who, in warring with the gods, 
| heaped hills on hills to ſcale the canopy of heaven. 
They are rude, craggy, and barren, and the tracks 
over them hardly paſſable. In the bottoms the 

| foil is generally clay, and ſo moiſt, as to denote 
our vicinity to the Nile, which at this ſeaſon floods 
the country around. At ſome openings to our left 
we once more beheld this noble river—beheld him 
after a long abſence, ſweeping his majeſtic courſe 
between the towering mountains. We plainly diſ- 
cerned the tops of thoſe to the weſtward of his 
ftream ; and it ſeemed as if he had here ſcooped a 
channel for his rapid waters out of the ſolid rock. 
We gradually regained the low lands, and at eleven 
© clock halted among ſome ſhrubs, to refreſh our- 
ſelves and cattle. Here our Arab overtook us 
with the miſſing camel. The circumſtance of his 
wandering is very uncommon. The camel is the 
moſt ſtaid of all creatures, and remains by the bag- 
SR Sage 
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gage during the night without being picketed. The 
laſt ſtage was ſix hours, or fifteen miles. 

At half paſt eleven we reſumed our march, and 
ſoon came to the foot of a prodigious hill, which 
we unexpectedly found we were to aſcend. It was 
perpendicular, like the one which we had paſſed 
ſome hours before ; but what rendered the acceſs 
more difficult, the path which we were to tread, 
was nearly right up and down, The captain of 
the robbers, ſeeing the obſtacles we had to over- 
come, wiſely ſent all his camels round the moun- 
tain, where he knew there was a defile, and only 
accompanied us with the beaſt he rode, We 
luckily met with no accident in climbing this 
height, which our people tell us, is the lait we 
ſhall encounter. We journeyed over the top until 
one o'clock, when we deſcended into a valley by a 
paſſage eaſy enough. Here we were ſurprized with 
the ſight of a man and a camel, who were half-con- 
cealed by a ſpreading buſh. Our ſervants were 
firſt, and gave the alarm ; upon which the captain 
of the robbers puſhed on his camel at its utmoſt 
ſpeed, regardleſs of danger, and meditating, per- 
haps, the ſeizure of ſome booty. Our Arabs fol- 
lowed him, and preſently ſurrounded the man. My 
companions and myſelf haſted after. Our ſituation 
was difficult on ſuch an occaſion ; but we had al- 
ready determined on the part we were to take, 
Mould the diftreſs of a fellow-creature claim our 
protection. We were bound by the ties of honor, 
to obſerve a ſtrict neutrality towards the robbers, 

Vor. II. E except 
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except when they infringed the rights of human 
nature in our preſence. Happily for us all, the 
man in queſtion was no ſubject for their depreda- 
tions. We ſoon came up to him, and found he 
was a courier, who left Cairo but yeſterday, and 1s 
proceeding with letters to ſome town on the river. 
He is known to the robber, or it ſeems that he would 
not have ventured through the deſart. He tells us 
that all is quiet again at Cairo. This news, and the 
certain vicinity of the city, have put us all into 
good ſpirits. The arduous enterpriſe is near 
accompliſhed, and the palm of ſucceſs is at 
hand! 

We left the principal Arabs to entertain the 
ſtranger with coffee, and toiled through the valley 
until half paſt five o'clock, when we halted to 
dine. We were now joined by thoſe Arabs, and 
preſently after by the reſt of the robbers, who had 
made an aſtoniſhing march to overtake us. This 
ſtage was ſix hours, or fifteen miles. After a light 
refreſhment of bread, we moved on at ſeven with 
the moon, which was now at full, and afforded us 
a clear light to march over an hilly region until 
twelve o'clock, when we {read our beds under a 
bank, to ſnatch a ſhort repoſe. The Arabs tell 
us we muſt be ſtirring before day-break, which, 
added to our march to-day, pronounces them to 
be anxious to finiſh our toilſome journey. This 
place is but a ſhort diſtance from the river. The 
laſt ſtage was five hours, or twelve miles, and 
by our reckoning, we are now 308 miles from 

Ghinnah. 
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Ghinnah. Our courſe to-day has been N. W. 
and W. 


THURSDAY, 18th SgprEMBER. 


We were rouſed before four o'clock this morn- 
ing, that we might get early to the town where we 
are to take boat. Without our uſual allowance of 
coffze, we marched off directly for the river, to 
water our camels, The camel 1s as ready to drink 
often as any other animal, notwithſtanding the 
large quantity of liquid which his ſtomach can 
contain, He 1s the only animal, who ruminates— 
if I may fo term it—his drink as he journeys along; 
and is no more oppreſſed by it, than is the ox with 
his cud, which he chews at his leiſure. We did 
not loſe much time at the river, which we were 
overjoyed to review. Hence we directed our 
march to the northward, along the banks of the 
moſt delightful river in the world. By the late 
floods it is, in ſome parts, double its original 
breadth, and ruſhes with a noiſy rapidity to the 
main. The defart here ſtretches itſelf to the very 
banks, which appear infinitely more verdant by 
the compariſon. In our way we paſſed by a village 
to our left, called Vel Hadie, and at ſeven o'clock 
halted at the town 6Fſcour, where we expected to 
find a boat. But our expectations were vain; al- 
though Hadgee Uttalah went himſelf to the houſe 
of the principal officer, to obtain an order for one, 

E 2 While 
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While we remained here, I aſcended an eminence 
without the town, and was preſented with the moſt 
romantic proſpect that imagination can portray. 
The Nile had now ſurrounded a long ſlip of land, 
which appeared to be in the midſt of his ſtream, 
and diſplayed a bed of diverſified green. A large 
wood towered its head on this iſtand, and altoge- 
ther formed a ſtriking contraſt to the ruſſet moun- 
tains, which overlook his weſtern ſhores. About a 
mile from this charming retreat, buried in the de- 
ſart from common obſervation, the robbers have 
their preſent reſidence. They attended us thus 
far, and then returned to their tents, which they 
had pointed out to us on the road, as the dwellings 
of their families, Their departure was ſecret, or as 
we call it, was a French leave. Hadgee Uttalah 
inſinuates, that their captain took this ſtep, in or- 
der to ſhew his diſintereſtedneſs, and to ſave us the 
pain of being obliged to diſmiſs him, without a 
preſent. If this inſinuation be juſt—and we have 
no reafon to doubt it—there was a modeſty in this 
procedure, which would have done credit to a man 
of the moſt liberal education. Indeed, the whole 
behavior of theſe robbers has been ſo extraordi- 
nary, and the adventure itſelf is of ſo novel à caſt, 
that the reader would ſcarcely excuſe me for part- 
ing with them, without making ſome obſervations 
on the ſubject. 

Of all the different tribes of Arabians which we 
have met with, theſe tenants of the defart alone, 
have afforded us unqueſtionable proofs of gene- 

| roſity 
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roſity and honor. We had ſought for theſe virtues 
in the courts of princes, and found them in the un- 
cultivated waſte. Here no prejudices are har- 
bored, no vain diſtinctions of religion give riſe to 
deſpicable perſecutions. If the ſword be drawn, it 
is never wanton in its execution, and ſtill reſpects 
the laws of friendſhip and faith. Like the ſavage 
in mates of the wild, theſe robbers rove through 
habit, and are only rapacious when urged by ſtrong 
neceſſity. Man is their foe, more than they are the 
fo: of man. But to theſe robbers alone this reflec- 
tion will, perhaps, hold. Baniſhed without cauſe 
from ſociety, by the remiſſneſs of the laws, and in- 
fluenced by education to think lightly of their treſ- 
paſſes, why ſhould we marvel to hear of people in 
this profeſſion, whoſe morals and manners would 
not diſgrace a city? This poſition is at leaſt evi- 
dent. By the ſtrict connection between them, and 
the frequent trial to which their fidelity is put, they 
have formed a character among themſelves, which 
is unknown to the reſt of their countrymen. A 
character, which has excited this involuntary tribute 
of praiſe from a ſtranger; and which is, indeed, 
worthy of a better fate ! 

The laſt ſtage was three hours, or ſeven miles. 
At ten o'clock we left Iſcour, and proſecuted our 
journey along the banks of the Nile. We met 
with no villages for ſome miles. At one o'clock 
we ſaw the pyramids very diſtinctly, lying to the 
weſtward of the river. Theſe we had obſerved 
from Iſcour, though forty miles diſtant from them; 
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of feſſon promile to illumine the rifing glory of his country. 
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but from their magnitude conceived them to have 
been hills of ſtone. We now were aſcertained of our 
approach to Cairo; and on my aſking our con- 
ductor the uſe of thoſe ſtructures, he told us ſo 
many fables of their origin and riches, as afforded 
us ample entertainment on the road. Not that 
the dreams of ſuperſtition withdrew our attention, 
from the reality of the viſion which delighted our 
eyes. We were ſtruck with awe, in contemplating 
theſe amazing monuments of antiquity. Every 
thing conſpired to touch the traveller's mind with 
the ſublimeſt ideas. The rude grandeur of the 
ſtupendous mountains behind the pyramids ; the 
aſtoniſhing height of the pyramids themſelves, 
which appear to rival the works of nature; the 
breadth and rapidity of the river which runs be- 
neath them, ſo renowned in ſong, and ſo fertile of 
uncommon productions, united to raiſe a picture 
worthy of a Brooke's * pencil to deſcribe. Nor 
did I conſider an herd of camels, that were browſ-- 
ing on our ſide of the river, as a {mall addition to 
the magnificence of the proſpect, which was com- 


poſed of the moſt gigantic objects in nature! In 


this march two of our camels were ſo far jaded, as 
to reduce us to diſtribute what little burdens re- 
mained to them among the reſt, and to leave them 
at a village on the road, It was now, that we ac- 
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An eminent painter of Ireland, whoſe aha his pro- 
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camels. We no longer aſcribed the meaſure to 
any ſelfiſh views; and wholly acquitted the Arabs 
of a deſign to deceive us ; as the difficulties in this 
mountainous journey were ſufficient to break the 
heart of a camel itſelf. At five in the evening we 
arrived at Tinnah, a town almoſt oppoſite the py- 
ramids, where we preſently procured a boat to carry 
us to Cairo, which is but twelve miles diſtant. 
The laſt ſtage was ſeven hours, or eighteen miles ; 
ſo that our journey over the deſart, from Ghinnah 
to this place, has been, by our reckoning, 333 
miles. 

Tinnah is a ſmall but pleaſant town, and ſtands 
upon the reputed ſite of the Egyptian Babylon “. 
There are no veſtiges, however, of that ſplendid 
city, nor any ruins here ſave thoſe of modern edi- 
fices. The houſes are prettily ſhaded with trees, 


* This conjecture is rather hazardous, as differing from the 
authorities of thoſe learned travellers, Mr. Norden and Dr. Po- 
cocke. They poſitively aſſert, that Cairo itſelf roſe from the 
ruins of the Egyptian Babylon, and perhaps their information 
may have been juſter than that of the author, Their obſerva- 
tions are as follow : | 

Cairo, formerly Babylon.” Norden's Map of the 
Nile. 

«© The city of Grand Cairo has been much magnified as to 
its extent and the number of its inhabitants; it conſiſts now of 
three towns or Cities, a mile apart ; that is, Old Cairo, Cairo 
properly ſo called, and the Port called Bulac. The antient 
city, which ſeems to have ſucceeded to Babylon, and was built 
near it, was called Meſr, the old name of Egypt.“ Pococke's 
Travels, p. 26. 
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and the environs laid out in fields of grain. It is 
eaſy to account for the extinction of antient ruins 
in a peopled place; but how are we to explain this 
extinction in a deſart, except we recur to the hurri- 
canes of ſand in which they may be buried, or ra- 
ther doubt their exiſtence at once? We met with 
many ſpots in the deſart, fit enough for cultiva- 
tion; but not a ruin of any kind, to denote the ha- 
bitations of men. It is probable, therefore, that 
the geographers of old wrote without adequate in- 
formation on the ſubject; and have given cities and 
tribes to a waſte, which has been deſolate ſince the 
creation of the world “. | 
While we ſupped upon our remaining rice, we 
were furrounded with crouds of people, who beheld 
us with curioſity, and learnt our adventures from 
the Arabs with ſurprize. At nine o'clock we joy- 
fully embarked for Cairo. Beſides ourſelves and 
our domeſtics, Hadgee Uttalah and the camel- 
owners accompanied us in the boat. By them we 
promiſed to gratify the drivers, who were ſorry 
enough to leave us. The moon was juſt riſen, and 
without fail or oar, we fell down briſkly with the 
current. Every thing wore a placid aſpect, and 
| ſeemed ominous of the ſtate of the capital. We 
paſſed by many villages, which appeared very pic- 


They have even exceeded thoſe whom Swift ridicules—, 
Who o'cr unhabitable downs, 
Place elephants for want of towns.”” 
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tureſque by the pale light of the moon, and at mid- 
night anchored on the weſtern bank * Cairo, 
to take a ſhort n 
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About two this morning we weighed, and ſtood 
into the khalis or channel, which runs from the ri- 
ver into the city. This channel is of a conſidera- 
ble breadth, and was lined on each ſide with trading 
veſſels and pleaſure- boats; which diſplayed con- 
vincing tokens of the commerce and wealth of the 
capital of Egypt. The ſtrength of the current is 
here encreaſed, and the boatmen exerted no little 
{kill in ſteering through the grove of malls, which 
roſe like a wood around us. The ſhores on either 
hand of us, were adorned with gardens and ſummer- 
houſes ; the dews which fell thickly upon our 
heads, were impregnated with the fragrance of the 
paſſing gale, which © whiſpered whence it ſtole 
the balmy ſpoil.” Our minds were now diveſted 
of the perturbation which had ſo long poſſeſſed 
them, and were fitted to admit the charming ſcene, 
It ſeemed to be the effect of ſuch enchantment, as 
Armida is ſaid to have exhibited to regain the affec- 
tions of her lover. Erewhile we wandered, like 
Rinaldo, through gloomy vales and dreary waſtes : 
And now, are ſuddenly tranſported to the elyſium 
he found—to ſtately palaces and vernal lands, We 
went under the ſtern of a Turkiſh frigate which 
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was galley-built and carried about twenty braſs 
guns. She was probably ſtationed here, to protect 
the channel during the late troubles; but from the 
bad look-out which the Turkiſh ſailors keep, it 
would be no difficult matter for an enemy to have 
ſurprized her in the night. 

At three o'clock we arrived at Old Cairo, and 
after dreſſing ourſelves in our beſt Turkiſh cloaths, 
we landed our baggage on the wharf, and diſcharged 
our boat. We were to remain here until day- 
break, and my companions and I diverted ourſelves 
in examining the place. In ſtraying about, I came 
to a garden ſurrounded by a lofty wall. On one 
fide of it there was a latticed window, which ap- 
peared to give light to a bower, as the lattices 
were entwined with a ſpreading vine, whoſe grapes 
hung 1n cluſters without. As I was adiniring the 
fruit by the doubtful light of the moon, the ſound 
of a guitar ſuddenly ſtruck my ears. It iſſued 
from the window, and was at times accompanied 
by a female voice. I was too far removed from 
the performer, to reap the excellence of her ſkill ; 
but the novelty of the adventure, and the plaintive- 
neſs of the tune, kept me fixed, as it were, to the 
ſpot. The window was infinitely too high to be 
ſcaled without a ladder, or my curioſity to behold 
a damſel, whom my imagination had pictured out 
in all the graces of beauty and youth, might have 
led me into a ſcrape. I was now called away by 
the Arabs to depart, They prefſed us much to 
fend for aſſes, a ſtand of which was in the neigh- 
| borhood, 
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borhood, as we ſhould find ourſelves much tired by 
the walk to the Engliſn factory. Our pride was 
ſtarbled at this propoſition; and we perſiſted in our 
reſolution to go on foot, to the great aſtoniſhment 
of the Arabs, who made no allowance for our igno- 
rance of the cuſtoms here. We ſet out accordingly 
at dawn of day, and left all our ſervants but Ibra- 
him, to ſtay by the baggage, until we ſent camels 
for it. We found the road none of the beſt, and 
after going for near a mile, along a dead wall that 
ſkirts the channel we had come up, we entered 
the new city at a little paſt ſix o'clock. The ſtreets 
began now to be filled with people, and the ſhops 
diſplayed their various commodities for ſale. The 
ſavor of the hot bread had ſuch an effe& upon our 
noſtrils, that ſhame alone deterred us from ſtopping 
in the ſtreet, to break our faſts with ſuch a new and 
delicious morſel. In ſpite of our diſguiſe, we were 
immediately known to be foreigners; and the 
croud repeatedly exprefſed tokens of ſurprize, 
which our Arabs told us, aroſe from ſeeing us on 
foot. To obviate this impertinence, we enquired 
if we could not proceed by water. ® A canal was 
near us, and the Arabs called to the rowers of a 
gay-looking barge, which took us on board. We 
were now ſheltered from the ſun, which was wax- 
ing warm, and were ſhoved along at an eaſy rate, 
between the rows of lofty buildings that face the 
canal. Behind the lattices on either fide we diſco- 
vered women, in the Greek and Turkiſh habits; 
and one in particular, of uncommon beauty, ho 
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came to the window to taſte of the morning air. 
Before ſeven o'clock we landed in a line with a 
quarter, called the Fils Mocſty, where the ſeveral 
European factories are ſituated, and in a few mi- 
nutes reached Mr. Baldwin's houſe, of whom ſuch 
frequent mention has been made in this work. 
Though a perfect ſtranger to our perſons, we were 
received with great cordiality by this gentleman. 
Notwithſtanding the many letters which we had 
addreſſed to him, our ſtory was only communicated 
to him yeſterday, and that by the Indian Fakeer, 
who delivered our letter ſafely, after a thouſand dif- 
ficulties. He was forty-five days on his paſſage ; 
had been taken priſoner repeatedly, by each of the 
contending parties; and eſcaped detention, on ac- 
count of his poverty and vocation. We were glad 
to find this faithful fellow had received his pro- 
miſed reward, and wiſhed to repeat our thanks to 
him. 

Mr. Baldwin now congratulated us on our arri- 
val, which he utterly deſpaired of, as ſoon as he 
learnt our condition. He was ſo conſiderate as to 
apply laſt night to Iſmael Beg, for a letter to the 
Shaik Ul Arab for our releaſe; and to order one 
of his ſervants to get ready to carry the letter. He 
had taken theſe preliminary ſteps ; but owned that 
he was doubtful of their ſucceſs, when he conſider- 
ed our remote fituation, and the troubles which 
agitated the country. He was equally charmed 
with ourſelves, with: the behavior of Iſman Abu 
Ally; and propoſes to acknowledge it, in the —_ 
: 0 
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of the king and the people of Great Britain. This 
he ſignified to Hadgee Uttalah and his compa- 
nions in the Arabian language, which he ſpeaks 
very fluently ; and deſired them to call for our let- 
ters and preſents, when they had finiſhed their buſi- 
neſs in this city. 

Now we bade adieu to all anxiety and care. Our 
troubles appeared to be at an end, and we were only 
ſtudious to conſole ourſelves for the loſs of ſociety, 
which we had ſo long endured. Peace was reſtored 
to Cairo ; and the operations of war removed to 
the parts we had come from ; whither Ibrahim Beg 
and the fugitive Beys were fled. To recover our- 
ſelves from the fatigues of our journey, to inſpect 
the curioſities of this city, and to prepare for our 
progreſs to Alexandria, are the points to which our 


attention is turned. We obtained from the public 


papers, the moſt ſatisfactory accounts of our con- 
cerns in England ; and nothing occurred to damp 
the happineſs of this day, which I may venture to 
ſay, was the ſincereſt we had ever experienced. 
We diſpatched camels for our baggage, and in the 
evening accompanied Mr. Baldwin to a French 
merchant's houſe ; where we found a great deal of 
company affembled to play at cards. Among them 


was a very agreeable girl, of Greek extraction by 


the mother's ſide. Her father is a Frenchman, 
and now at Marſeilles; which has enabled the 
young lady to obtain a perfect knowledge of the 
French tongue, and to render herſelf very enter- 
taining to travellers who paſs this way. Though 
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her dreſs is conſonant to the Turkiſh mode, it by 
no means disfigures her perſon ; but has rather 
fomething pleaſing in its novelty, to the eyes of an 
European. One of my companions appears to be 
but too ſenſible of the charms of the fair Cecilia ; 
and I am told, that this is not the firſt conqueſt ſhe 
has made over the affections of Engliſh paſſengers, 
The Europeans who reſide here, all conform to the 
Turkiſh habit; but this is not expected from ſo- 
journers like us. As our Eaſtern cloaths therefore 
are much the worſe for wear, we intend to-morrow 
to reſume our own dreſs, except at ſuch times as 
we viſit places where it may give offence. The 
Engliſh nation alone, take this liberty with impu- 
nity. And I was let into an anecdote of a friend 
and countryman of mine, who went to the houſe 
of the bey here in a ſhaul turban. This is ſtrictly 
prohibited to Chriſtians of all denominations ; but 
was nevertheleſs overlooked in him, becauſe he was 
an Engliſhman. 


SATURDAY, 2oth SrprzMBER, 


We ſtaid within doors to-day, to amuſe ourſelves 
with the new publications from England, and to 
ſettle our voyage to France. There 1s a French 
ſhip at Alexandria, which is to fail the beginning 
of next month for Marſeilles ; and Mr. Baldwin 
has applied to her agent here for a paſſage for 
us. He intends ſending diſpatches for the Company 

| | in 


* 


in this veſſel, and will be better aſcertained of the 
preciſe time of her departure. 

Miſir Ul Kaira, or the City of Anguiſn, ſo called 
from the frequent viſits which it has received from 
the plague, but commonly termed Grand Cairo by 
us, is ſituated in the latitude of 307 3“ N. on an 
artificial branch of the Nile. Old Cairo nearly 
faces the river; but the New city is removed above 
a mile from it, and approaches to the range of 
mountains which runs through Upper Egypt, and 
abruptly breaks off here. It is undoubtedly one 
of the fineſt cities in the Eaſt ; which, from the pre- 
ſent ſtile of architecture that reigns among the 
Orientals, is but a faint commendation. The 
houſes are in general built of ſtone, and, being 
elevated to ſeveral ſtories, would make a grand 
appearance, notwithſtanding the inelegance of their 
ſtructure, were not the effect deſtroyed by the ex- 
ceſſive narrowneſs of the ſtreets. This is one of 
the cauſes to which the ingenious Dr. Mead aſcribes 
the birth of the plague in this capital; but experi- 
ence evinces, that it ariſes from foreign and adven- 
titious cauſes. There has not been a plague here 
for theſe ſcven years; which is rendered more re- 
markable, by the commencement of the Ruſſian 
war at the date of its ceſſation. No one can ac- 
count for this; though a year ſeldom pailed by 
before, without a viſit from it. I do not recollect 
if any writer has taken notice of a circumſtance, 
that diveſts this fell deſtroyer of a conſiderable por- 
tion of his terrors in this quarter of the world, and 
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opens an ample field for philoſophical ſpeculation. 
The melancholy conſequences of the plague are 
well known to us. The laws have been alarmed 
at its very name; and our ports have been ſo re- 
gulated, as wholly to exclude it. The gay metro- 
polis of London was formerly depopulated by it ; 
and, in our own age, we have ſeen the flouriſhing 
city of Marſeilles rendered a deſart by its ravages. 
From ſcenes within the ſphere of his knowledge, 
an elegant and ſentimental poet of our nation thus 
feelingly deſcribes its baleful influence: 


ce The ſullen door, 

Yet uninfected, on its cautious hinge 

Fearing to turn, abbors ſociety : 

Depenaants, friends, relations, Love himſelf, 

Savaged by Woe, forget the tender tie, 

The ſweet engagement of the feeling heart.” 
This picture is juſt, ſo far as it relates to this 
malady in Europe. But in Turkey the caſe is al- 
tered ; and we look in vain for theſe ſtrokes of the 
pathetic. The Mahometans are confirmed Predeſ- 
tinarians; and are not to be deterred by the fear 
of contagion, from attending their brethren in dif- 
treſs. The miſtakes of the head here expand the 
heart with the tide of humanity. The dying have 
their exit ſmoothed by the tender offices of friend- 
ſhip ; and thouſands are ſnatched from an untimely 
grave, by the force of an happy prejudice. Ir is 
true, that many are plunged into this diſtemper, 
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who might otherwiſe have avoided it; but the evil 
is far outweighed by the good which reſults from 
it. For the diſtemper is by no means fatal. With 
care and attention, the greater part of the infected 
generally recover. I have myſelf ſeen a man here, 
who has had the plague no leſs than five times; 
each of which is diſtinguiſhed by blotches upon 
different parts of his body, which he will carry with 
him to his tomb. 

One of the moſt noted things here, is an aque- 
duct which conveys water from the Nile to the 
caſtle, that ſtands on an hill in the eaſt quarter of 
the city. This aqueduct runs a very conſiderable 
length. We ſaw it as we came from Old Cairo, 
and were told that its courſe is two miles. It is 
built of ſtone, and lined on each fide with lofty 
gothic arches, which give it a very noble appear- 
ance. It is however a modern work ; and cannot 
be claſſed among the antiquities of Egypt. Theſe 
we are to begin upon, as ſoon as our bodies are 
reſtored to their former vigor. But the pyramids 
and the catacombs are too diſtant for our minute 
inſpection; and we can only regret, that our time 
admits of our taking but a paſling view of them. 
Travellers like us, who fall by accident into. a 
country replete with the monuments of paſt ages, 
and whoſe time is not at their own diſpoſal, to gra- 
tify the deſire of inveſtigating the remains of de- 
cayed art, can only ſkim the ſurface of the ſtream 
they would willingly dive into; and have but the 
merit of an inclination to extend information. 
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The late changes which happened here, are con- 
ſidered of little or no moment among the inhabi- 
tants. The depoſing of a bey is attended with no 
tumult or bloodſhed within the walls; where nor 
only the natives but the European factors, are pro- 
tected from violence by remaining within doors. 
Though no greater revolution could have taken 
place in any government, the whole conteſt ſub- 
ſiſted without the gates : and during an obſtinate 
battle at Bulac for the ſovereignty, nothing but or- 
der and tranquillity reigned in Cairo. This idea 
is carried further here than in any other empire. 
And fo ſacred do the Turks hold the privilege of 
2 man's houſe, that ſcarce an inſtance can be pro- 
duced among them, of private property being plun- 

dered in any revolution in the ſtate. A proof of 

this was recently diſplayed. The fugitive beys 
were, for ſeveral days, in poſſeſſion of the caſtle 
which commands the city. When they found it. 
expedient to quit their poſt, they retired with their 
troops through the ftreers, and enforced a diſci- 
pline, that preſerved the city from the leaſt outrage. 
Nor diſappointed ambition, nor grievous neceſſity, 
could influence them to injure a people, who were 
devoted to a ſucceſsful rival, or repleniſh their 
finances, by a mode fo repugnant to their cuſtoms. 
Be it known to the Chriſtian leaders of war, that 
theſe infidels were baniſhed their capital—yet vo- 
luntarily left it in the enjoyment of that proſperity, 
to which they were loſt! 

In. the evening we went to the hummum, to re- 
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freſh ourſelves after our journey. We found it an 
handſome ſtone fabric, crowned with a large dome, 
through which the light is admitted to a ſquare 
apartment below. In this apartment the company 
aſſemble, to undreſs themſelves for the bath; and 
here they return, to ſmoak and drink coffee after 
the operation; for which purpoſe the hall is ſur- 
rounded with alcoves. There are ſmall receſſes on 
every fide of the hall, which contain cocks or 
fountains of hot and cold water, to temperate the 
bath, agreeably to the inclinations of every one. 
The floor is paved with a diverſity of colored 
marbles, and adds much to the elegance of theſe 
receptacles of luxury. The ceremony is pretty 
nearly the ſame as in other parts of Turkey ; and 
having been often deſcribed, there is no need of 
a repetition here. I will juſt add, that the cuſtom 
is not only cleanly, but healthy to the laſt degree; 
and it is merely the immoderate uſe of it that pre- 
vails here, which can occaſion its being condemned 
by the practitioners of phyſic. 


SUNDAY, 21ſt SzpTemsEr. 


We were introduced to an * Engliſh gentleman 
this morning, who is in the {ſervice of the bey. 


* This is more than ſuſpected to be an unfortunate charac» 
ter, who was obliged to quit his native country ſome 250g ago, 
on the imputation of a crime of a dark hue. 
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He commands the artillery, and was on the expe- 
dition to Syria, in the year 1774, when Mahomet 
Beg took the cities of Acra and Joppa. During 
the late diſputes he was ſtationed in Cairo, and re- 
tired with the depoſed beys into the caftle. But 
this was only to fave appearances with the beys, in 
whoſe power he was. His heart inclined to Iſmaul 
Beg; whom he joined on the retreat of his adver- 
ſaries. From this officer, as well as Mr. Baldwin, 
I gained the particulars of the late revolution. Ir 
was quickly conceived, and as quickly executed; 
and appears to have been the reſult of no great in- 
trigues or difficulties. Simple and unintereſting 
as the event may be held by the ſubjects of more 
ſtable governments, the relation of it may give rife 
to reflections not unuſeful, to compariſons not un- 
favorable to the reader. | 1 
At the death of Mahomet Beg the reins of power 

devolved to the hands of four principal beys. 
Ibrahim Beg, Morad Beg, Muſtapha Beg, and Iſ- 
maul Beg, were copartners in the empire of Egypt. 
Of theſe Ibrahim Beg poſſeſſed the dignity of Shaik 
Elbalad ; and the remainder of the twenty-four 
beys who compoſe the government, were, as is 
uſually the caſe, but their partizans and depen- 
dants. The pacha, who is ſent here by the Porte, 
has no real influence in the councils. He has not 
even a voice in affairs of ſtate; which he is con- 
tent to leave to the management of the beys, on 
condition of being paid the tribute which the Porte 
exacts. ; Nay the beys have ſometimes carried mat- 

ters 
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ters to ſo a high pitch, that there is an inſtance of 
Mahomet Beg's refuſing to ſubmit to this tax, and 
denying the ſuperiority of the Porte. The fluc- 
tuating ſtare of the Turkiſh government, and the 
war in which it was then involved, prevented its 
reſenting the inſult. But weak as its arms may be, 
there is no doubt of the ſtrength of its politics in 
this quarter. This revolution was certainly coun- 
tenanced by the pacha; and to him Iſmaul Beg is 
partly indebted for his ſucceſs, in expelling his 
brethren from an adminiſtration, in which they had 
practiſed every ſpecies of fraud and oppreſſion. 
The conteſt ſuddenly commenced about the end 
of laſt July. Iſmaul Beg marched a body of 
troops which he had ſecretly collected, without the 
gates of Cairo; and ſent a formal challenge to his 
brother beys, to go out, and decide their diffe- 
rences in a pitched battle. There was ſomething 
ſo gallant and open in this proceeding of Iſmaul 
Beg, and his character was ſo far preferable to that 
of his competitors, that he ſoon found himſelf at 
the head of a greater number of partizans, than 
the allied beys could bring into the field. They 
met him, however, with apparent reſolution, at the 
appointed place; and the two armies approached 
near enough together, for the commanders to re- 
vile each other for their conduct, in the moſt op- 
probrious terms. Iſmaul Beg firſt gave the order 
for the charge, which was executed ſword in hand, 
though there were boats full of artillery, belonging 
to each party, at hand, and the troops themſelves 
BY were 
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were furniſhed with fire- arms. But a thirſt of re- 
venge, and an eagerneſs for blood, which mark the 
aſpect of a civil war, hurried them beyond reflec- 
tion; and tempted the combatants to truſt, as they 
did of old, to the ſtrength of their limbs. The 
conflict was ſnarp and bloody; but was determined 
in about a quarter of an hour, in favor of Iſmaul 
Beg, who drove his opponents back into the city. 
Muſtapha Beg fled immediately to Upper Egypt; 
but Ibrahim Beg, and Morad Beg, took refuge in 
the caſtle, which they declared wy would defend 
to the laſt extremity. 

Their ſituation was ſtrong, and matters for ſome 
days had a promiſing appearance. They main- 
tained a correſpondence in the city, and flattered 
themſelves with ſpeedy relief from Muſtapha Beg. 
But this dawn of hope was quickly overcaſt. Their 
miſconduct compleated what their misfortune be- 
gan. Jealouſics aroſe between the chiefs, and en- 
tailed a ſudden defection among their adherents. 
In ſhort, they found their numbers ſo decreaſed, 
that they judged themſelves unſafe in their poſt, 
and contrived the means of eſcape. They retreated 
at midnight to the Nile, where they embarked un- 
moleſted for Jirje, on boats that had been prepared 
for them, 

This eſcape was accompliſhed, as ſome think, 
by the connivance of Iſmaul Beg himſelf, who was 
glad, at any rate, to be rid of the preſence of his 
rivals, But he had ſoon reaſon to repent of this 
ſtep. In the courſe of a week, he found the fugi- 
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tive beys were at the head of a conſiderable body 
of men, which they had raiſed upon the river. 
This force was ſtrengthened by a fleet of gallies, 
under the command of Muſtapha Beg. To cruſh 
this danger in its infancy, Iſmaul Beg ſent up 2 
large armament to engage them; and had the mor- 
tification to ſee it return, vanquiſhed and diſperſed. 
The tide was now turned, and fucceſs ſeemed to 
deſert the banners of the victor. Fluſned with 
this critical advantage, Ibrahim Beg hotly purſued 
the troops of his adverſary; and thought of no- 
thing, but re- entering the capital in triumph. 
Terror preceded his ſteps, and Egypt prepared 
herſelf to ſubmit again to his yoke. In this event- 
ful moment, Iſmaul Beg marched without the walls 
of the city, and, with the concurrence of the pacha, 
who has the charge of it, ſet up the ftandard of 
the Prophet ; which is only diſplayed in times of 
extreme danger, and invites all true Muſſulmen to 
draw their ſwords in its defence. This manceuvre 
exceeded his moſt ſanguine expectations. He re- 
cruited his army, and revived the ſpirits of the ſol- 
diers to ſuch a degree, that, advancing to meet 
Ibrahim about the middle of Auguſt, he totally de- 
feated him, after an obſtinate encounter. Ibrahim 
Beg is ſaid to have fought very gallantly on this 
day ; and not to have quitted the field, until he 
had two horſes killed under him. He fled with 
precipitation up the Nile, while the remains of his 
troops ſubmitted to the conqueror, and has now 
Joined Morad Beg and Muſtapha Beg, as I have 
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before mentioned, during our reſidence at Ghin- 
nah. He was lately followed by conſiderable de- 
tachments from hence, which it is expected will 
compel the unfortunate chiefs to ſeek for _— in 
another country. 

On his return to Cairo, Iſmaul Beg was univer- 
ſally acknowledged as the Shaik Elbalad, and his 
title recognized by the Porte. This is a circum- 
ſtance very agreeable to Mr. Baldwin, and the Eu- 
ropean merchants ſettled here, who were much 
oppreſſed by Ibrahim Beg, and find a ſenſible dif- 
ference in the deportment and diſpoſition of his 
ſucceſſor. He is an encourager of commerce, 
and diſplays a partiality for the Engliſh, whoſe re- 
cent attempts to reitore the navigation of the Red- 
ſea have excited his admiration and eſteem. The 
few executions which have taken place fince his 
acceſſion to power, denote his humanity, and exhi- 
bit a conduct which wholly deviates from the ge- 
neral line of Mahometan politics. 

In the evening we accompanied Mr. Baldwin to 
the houſe of a Greek lady, who is married to a 
Frenchman. She 1s a native of Scio, and, though 
the mother of ſeveral children, ſtill does credit to 
the accounts of the beauties of that iſland. She 
has a daughter about ſeventeen, in whom are re- 
newed the charms of the parent. Indeed there is 
no doubt but the Turks poſſeſs the fineſt women 
in the world, whom their vicinity to Greece gives 
them an opportunity of procuring. The brother 
of this damſel is likely to go in the fame ſhip 


with 
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with us to Marſeilles, where they have a ſiſter 
married: in which caſe, the fair Victoria has given 
him an unfailing recommendation to our notice. 


MOND A Y, 22d SEPTEMBER. 


We ſallied forth this morning in company with 
the commandant of the artillery, who is kind 
enough to be our guide in viſiting the curioſities 
of Cairo. As no Chriſtian, without the ſanction of 
the beys, 1s allowed to ride an horſe here, we were 
content to mount that humble animal, the aſs, in 
order to be conveyed to the places which we pro- 
poſed to examine. To obtain that ſanction, the 
ſon of a nobleman of the firſt rank and family in 
England, is ſuppoſed to have made conſiderable 
preſents to the beys, when he paſſed through this 
city ſome years ago. But the conſequence was, to 
protect him from the inſults of the populace, there 
was a guard obliged to be placed about his horſe, 
when he ſtirred abroad. The diſtinction, there- 
fore, was dearly purchaſed, on every account. 
Every thing grows familiar by habit; and Euro- 
peans think no more of beſtriding an aſs here, than 
they would of popping into an hackney- coach in 
Paris or London. It is the common mode of con- 
veyance, and aſſes are to be found in every ſtreet, 
for the accommodation of gentlemen who are 
aſhamed to be ſeen on foot. We were not in this 
ſecret on the morning of our arrival here, or we 

would 
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would not have ſhunned a ſeeming indignity to 
incur a profeſſed one. 

We puſhed on our beafts through a number of 
extenſive ſtreets, in our way to the caſtle, which 
ſtands upon a ſolid rock nearly in the center of the 
city. The ſtreets are univerfally narrow, and fo 
crouded with people, that we experienced no little 
difficulty in getting along. But this difficulty was 
balanced by the coolnefs which reigns in them. 
The narrow paſſage draws a conſtant fupply of air ; 
and the height of the houſes affords a ſhade at noon 
to the paſſengers below. We were immediately 
ſenſible of our approach to the caſtle. The ground 
riſes pretty gradually, until we got towards the top 
of the hill. Here it breaks off into an abrupt 
ſteep, and we diſmounted and left our aſſes with 
their owners, before we entered one of the poſterns 
of the caſtle. The fortifications of this place are 
in a diſmantled ſtate, though the elevation of the 
hilt is a ſufficient ſtrength to people determined to 
defend themſelves. We paſſed through many 
ſtreets, which are inhabited by the domeſtics and 
dependants of the pacha, who uſually takes up his 
quarters in this fortreſs. We directed our ſteps to 
a building, which is reputed to be the hall where 
Joſeph gave audience to his brethren, when they 
came to purchaſe corn in Egypt. This hall is the 
only remaining part of a large and magnificent 
edifice; the ruins of which beſpeak the wealth and 
grandeur of ws founder. The hall is a ſquare of 
about ſixty feet, the roof of which was a dome, that 

was 
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was ſupported by a double row of granite pillars. 
The dome is fallen in ; but the pillars pronounce 
its former loftineſs and magnitude. They are cach 
of a ſingle ſtone, thirty feet high, and about twenty- 
ſix inches diameter, There is a cornice of ſtone 
above them, which is inſcribed with letters of gold, 
in ſo obſolete a language, that we are told no one 
is able to read them. 

We went from hence to the council-chamber, 
where the pacha and the beys meet, to deliberate 
on public affairs. The apartment 'is of a vaſt 
length, and ornamented with relics of moſaic work, 
and pillars of porphyry. At the upper end there is 
a ſecluded ſeat for the pacha, furrounded with 
green lattices. Here he takes his poſt in all the 
vanity of ſtate, and has the mortification of being 
privy to counſels, in which he not only has no 
ſhare, but which frequently operate againſt his in- 
tereſt, There is a rope ſtill depending from a 
beam in this apartment, on which, it is faid, a bey 
was once hung, during ſome tumultuous diſputes 
at the council- board. There is nothing improba- 
ble in this ſtory. But it is not ſo eaſy to account, 
for their permitting this diſgraceful inſtrument of 
violence to remain in ſo conſpicuous a place. In 
an adjacent building they ſhewed us ſome arms 
of great antiquity, Among thoſe moſt worthy of 
note, aro ſome Roman battle-axes, and a bow of 
ſuch thickneſs and length, as would ves the 
ſtrength of a Patagonian to draw. 


We 
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We were now conducted to Joſeph's well. This is 
another work which bears the name of that Patriarch, 
and is, indeed, an aſtoniſhing monument of labor. 
It is fo deep, that a number of oxen are conſtantly 
employed, in railing water for the accommodation 
of the garriſon. There is a team above to raiſe 
the water from a chamber below, ſixty feet from 
the ſurface of the earth. To this chamber you de- 
ſcend, by a flight of ſteps cut out of the ſolid rock; 
and here you find a ſecond team of oxen to draw 
the water to that level. The authenticity, how- 
ever, of theſe works, which boaſt of ſo early an ori- 
gin, has been much doubted by late travellers. It 
would be preſumption in us to give a deciſion from 
a curſory view, on a matter which would require a 
diſpaſſionate inveſtigation. Before we quitted the 
caſtle, we aſcended a mount of earth, from whence 
we had an uninterrupted view of the city. It ap- 
pears from hence not half ſo large as London does 
from the top of St. Paul's; but the extent of the 
Nile, which has ſpread itſelf into a lake, as far 
as the eye can reach ; the cluſter of iſlands which 
crown the filver expanſe ; and the majeſty of the 
mountains which bound the ſmiling ſcene, give a 
noble variety to the proſpect, which London, with 
all its opulence and grandeur, cannot afford, We 
went out of the caſtle through the principal gate, 
which faces the great market-place. As we de- 
ſcended to it, we paſſed between the houſes, 
where the fugitive beys remained, when they ſhut 
_ themſelves up in the caſtle, 

We 
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We found our aſſes at the gate, where they had 
been brought by the direction of our conductor. 
On our return home we made a circuit of the city, 
and had an opportunity of being apprized of our 
want of conſequence in this place. We met with 
a Capidgi Bachi, one of the meſſengers of death, 
who dclivers the fatal mandate to the ſubje ect, who 
has become obnoxious to the bey. He is an of- 
ficer of the firſt rank, and is diſtinguiſhed by a cap 
like a ſugar-loaf, at the ſight of which every Chrif- 
tian is obliged to diſmount his aſs *. We followed 
the example of our conductor; and as we alighted 
near the palace of Morad Beg, he took us in to 
ſee it. We entered a ſpacious court- yard, and 
found a ſquare building with four handſome faces; 
but could not get in to ſee it, on account of the 
female ſide being inhabited. The women of the 
bey ſtill reſide here, although he will probably be 
in exile all his life. But ſuch reſpect do the Turks 
pay to the characters of women, that there is no 
danger of their being moleſted either in perſon or 
property, however active the part their relations, or 
even huſbands, may take in a time of trouble. We 
had a teſtimony of this reſpect as we left the bey's 
palace. No leſs than thirty women were return- 
ing to it, mounted on males, and attended by a 
guard of eunuchs. They were vailed from head to 
foot, and we are told, that no leſs a PRIN: 


"4 The chiaux of the Janis likewiſe exact this compli- 
ment from Chriſtians. 


than 
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than death would be the portion of any one, who 
vould preſume to remove that curtain. We ar- 
rived at Mr. Baldwin's about noon, very well 
pleaſed with our morning's excurſion, and not at 
all diſſatisfied with the ſpirit and paces of our 
aſſes. 
In the evening we walked with Mr. Baldwin in 
2 garden belonging to ſome Franciſcan friars. It 
4s neatly laid out in walks, and is an evening ren- 
dezvous for the Europeans of this city. We were 
here joined by. a French nobleman, who is ſaid to 
be under a temporary baniſhment from the court 
of France. He is a man of polite addreſs, and 
paſſes for a proficient in the polite arts. We had 
a very agreeable ſpecimen of his ſkill in muſic, as 
we adjourned to the French factory, to be preſent 
at a concert in which he played the firſt violin, 
with uncommon taſte and execution. Mr. Bald- 
win bears a part at theſe little meetings, which 
are an admirable relief to a mind engaged in 
buſineſs. | 


- TUESDAY, 23d SzyTEMBER. 
Our-departure is fixed for to-morrow evening, 
ſo that our ſtay in this capital will be but ſhort. 
We would willingly have dedicated another week 
to ſo celebrated a ſcene ; but our buſineſs inter- 
feres with our pleaſures. It is with double regret 
that we now look. back to the time which we loſt 
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at Ghinnah, and which might have been fo profita- 
bly ſpent in the city and environs of Cairo. 

Our Arabs came this day to take leave of us. 
As ſoon as we could obtain money for our bills on 
London, we had diſcharged our notes of hand to 
Hadgee Uttalah, and given him the promiſed 
dreſs, beſides a gratuity to himſelf and to all the 
camel-people according to their rank, for their 
care and honeſty in bringing us ſafely here. We 
ſhould not have omitted the captain of the robbers, 
among the number of thoſe who demanded our ac- 
knowledgments, could we have promiſed ourſelves 
the certainty of any token of ours reaching his 
hand. But our principal concern was to ſhew our 
gratitude to the Shaik Ul Arab, to whoſe friend- 
ſhip we owed more than we could poſſibly repay. 
We could not err in ſuppoſing, that a proof of our 
remembrance would make a greater impreſſion at 
ſuch a diſtance, however trivial it might be, than a 
valuable conſideration would have done at Ghin- 
nah. He there had it in his power to reject our 
offerings ; but ere this came to his poſſeſſion we 
ſhould have quitted the country. We could only 
conſult the genius of the people, to render a ſlight 
preſent acceptable; though we did our venerable 
friend the juſtice to beheve, that the intention of the 
preſent would be its chief recommendation in his 
eyes. A Turkey carpet for the uſe of his ſcraglio, 
and a piece of purple broad cloth with fattin 
facings, for a veſt for himſelf, were what we put 
up on this occaſion. To theſe Mr. Baldwin added 
ſome 
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ſome jars of French fruits and Italian ſweetmeats, 
and other rarities of this kind, which he judged 
would be agreeable to the ladies of the ſeraglio. We 
delivered theſe things into the charge of Hadgee 


Uttalah, with a complimentary letter from Mr. 


Baldwin, and another from ourſelves. Mr. Bald- 
win's letter was conceived in general terms. He 


ſpoke of the generoſity, with which the ſhaik had 
behaved towards ſome of the ſubjects of the king 


of Great Britain, and he extolled the merit of the 
action. He thanked him, in the King's name, for 
this inſtance of his good-will, and begged leave to 
cultivate the correſpondence which had fo acci- 


dentally ariſen between them. A correſpondence, 
he added, which had commenced in a manner ſo 
much to the honor of the ſhaik, and which could. 
not fail to extend his reputation to the remoteſt 
corners of the Britiſh dominions. Our letter, per- 


haps, was leſs courtly, though not leſs ſincere. We 
recapitulated the favors which we had received 
from the ſhaik. We hinted at the deſperate ſitua- 
tion in which his vigilance had diſcoyered us, and 
compared it with our preſent happy circumſtances. 
The change we aſcribed entirely to his humanity. 


We lamented our inability to tranſmit him a more 
liberal token of our gratitude, and entreated him 


to conſider the tender which we had preſumed to 


make, with- his wonted candor and benevolence. 


Finally, we acknowledged the fidelity of the ca- 


mel-drivers, who had enabled us to comply with 
his laſt injunctions, and to call the world to wit- 


neſs, 
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neſs, that our high ſenſe of his favors would ny 
ceaſe to exiſt with our lives. 

Theſe letters were rendered into Arabic by Mr. 

Baldwin's interpreter. Sufficient praiſe cannot be 
given to that. gentleman for the intereſt which he 
took in this affair, Our tribute, ſuch as it Was, 
has already been paid him. It remains only for 
his employers to do juſtice to the ſpirit with which 
he ſupported their credit, and that of the Engliſh 
nation. At parting he preſented Hadgee Uttalah 
with a pipe of ſome value; and we had the plea- 
ſure to ſee him and his companions depart, not 
leſs ſatisfied with our bounty towards themſelves, 
than ſurprized at our remembrance of their ablens 
maſter. 
It may not, perhaps, be thought impertinens to 
remark, that the report of theſe Arabs will be of 
no diſſervice to the Company, ſhould they adopt the 
idea of having their packets forwarded from India, 
by the way of Coſire and Ghinnah. The port of 
Coſire is open at all ſeaſons of the year, while that 
of Suez ig ſhut up by the northerly winds no leſs 
than eight months out of twelve. A fact which I 
have, endeavored to eſtabliſh 1 in a former part of 
this work. 

Amid theſe agreeable tranſactions, we encoun- 
tered one of a different nature. After the repeated 
inſtances which Abdul Ruſſar had afforded us of his 
honeſty, it appeared that there were moments in 
which he was not proof to temptation. Ibrahim, 
ver indolent and ſimple, had from time to time 
Vor: 1 © oth fegt 
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lent this fellow money, and ſince our arrival at 
Cairo the ſum was conſiderably increaſed. It was 
but yeſterday noon that we paid up Abdul Ruffar's 
wages, at his own requeſt ; and at night he de- 
camped in Ibrahim's debr. This intelligence was 
Juſt now communicated to us, and, from ſome cir- 
cumſtances, it is probable that he is returned to his 
native country. To diſſipate Ibrahim's chagrin, 
in ſome meaſure, we took this opportunity to diſ- 
charge our obligations to him. We had advanced 
ſome money to the captain on his account, on our 
leaving the Adventure; and we now preſented him 
with ſuch a gratuity as our finances would admit 
of. His ſervices were beyond the common claſs, 
and were not to be rewarded by any limited wages, 
Our good-will was only to be bounded by our 
ability ; and he obtained from us a purſe contain- 
ing an hundred venetians. We could have wiſhed, 
indeed, the ſum had been doubled for his ſake. 
But when it is conſidered, that he will work his 
paſlage to India on the ſhips of next ſeaſon; and 
that Mr. Baldwin has generouſly offered him his 
table while he remains here, the ſum may be car- 
-ried to his family free of all deductions, and will be 
no trivial addition to the fortune of an Indian. 
Notwithſtanding this diſcharge, Ibrahim means to 
accompany us to Alexandria, and to fee us a 4m 
for Europe. 
Among our other recreations here, we wake! a 
daily practice of offering incenſe to a fair idol, 
N lives 1 our houſe, She is a mixture 
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of the Greek and French, as well in her origin as 
her compoſition, being as remarkable for yiyacity 

and good-humor in her temper, as for ſymmetry and 
elegance in her perſon. This young damſel quickly 
found out our arrival, and, like other ſinging - birds 
ſnut up in a cage, began to diſplay her attractions 
the moment ſhe had caught our obſervation. She 
appears at her window every morning and eyening, 
and either awakes our attention with her guitar, 
or condeſcends to reply to our addreſſes, which are 
breathed to her acroſs a narrow ſtreet. She has an 

old mother, who ſeems to encourage the innocent 
damſel in her coquetry ; and I fear would prove 
but a treacherous portreſs to the caſtle, were ſome 
lover, like Jupiter, daring enough to deſcend to 
this Danae in a ſhower of gold. There are numbers 
of captive nymphs in this city, who ſigh for liberty, 
and would throw themſelyes into the arms of any 
European who made honorable addreſſes to them. 
Bred up in the circle of French ſociety, and denied 
the freedom which they hear the females enjoy in 
France, they repine at their deſtiny, and would 
chearfully leaye the manners, cuſtoms, and country 
of Turkey behind them. 

As we returned from the gardens of the conyent 
this evening, we met a gentleman near the French 
factory, who is to be our fellow-paſſenger to Mar- 
ſeilles. It ſeems, that he is a man of erudition and 
taſte; was formerly ſecretary to the embaſly at 
Rome: and is now on his return to France from a 
: 2: "one = + 0 
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tour of Greece and Egypt. He was introduced to 
us by the name of Meillon, and promiſes to turn 


out no inconſiderable acquiſition to our ſociety 


during the voyage, and the term of our qu 
tine at Maricilles, 


WEDNESDAY, 24th SEPTEMBER. 


We have been preparing ourſelves this morning 
to take leave of this great city. Our ſtay has not 
been equal to our curioſity, but perfectly ſuitable 
to our deſigns, which are to get to England with _ 
all poffible expedition. The packets with which 


we are charged have doubtleſs reached London be- 


fore us by duplicates ; but we have private as well. 
as public concerns; and it is time for us to unde- 
ceive our friends, and ta remove their N 
for our ſafety. 

Until the arrival of Mr. Baldwin, about twa 
years ago, the Engliſh carried on no commerce in 
, this city, He is ſtill the only merchant of our 
nation here, and is agent to the Company for for- 
warding their packets to and from India. And, 
conſidered in itſelf, this is a point of no little im- 
portance to that political body. The advantage 
of quick intelligence is no ſecret to a wiſe govern- 
ment. The paſſage home is, indeed, as yet preca- 
rious, by the difficult navigation of the gulph of 
Suez ; but the paſſage out is ſure and expeditious. 
There 1 is an inſtance, not two months ago, of a 


Mr. 
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Mr. Whitehill coming from London to Cairo in a 
month. He was charged with the reſtoration of 
Lord Pigot to the government of Fort St. George; 
and it is ſuppoſed will get to that place in the 
ſame period. A voyage, which ſeldom is effected 
by the Cape of Good Hope in double the time. 
The decay of the Engliſh trade in any quarter, 
is naturally ſuppoſed to give vigor to the exertions 
of the French. They are avowed rivals in wealth 
as well as power, and mutually riſe on the ruins of 
each other. But this rule will not hold in reſpect 
to the commerce of Egypt. However flouniſhing 
the French traffic may be in other parts of the 
Levant, it is apparently here in a conſumptive 
ſtate. No other ſymptom of this is neceſſary to be 
produced, than the reduction of their eſtabliſh- 
ments. The conſulſhip of Cairo has been ſtruck 
off as a fruitleſs expence, by a recent order from 
France; and it is obſerved, that a ſpirit of diſſipa- 
tion and gaming has crept in among the merchants, 
which was unknown in buſy times, and is wholly 
incompatible with their ſituation. A decline of 
this nature will give ſcope to the induſtry of the 
Venetians and other ſtates of Italy, who have facto- 


ries here, and cut no inconſiderable figures in the 
commercial ſcale. 


2 This reform was undertaken and executed by the inge 
nious Baron de Tott, whoſe inſtructive memoirs have lately 


engaged the attention of the curious. He quitted Cairo about 
the period of the author's arrival. 
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At noon we ſent down our baggage to the boat; 
which we had agreed for to take us as far as Ro- 
ſetto. We paid but ſixteen dollars for the hire of 
this boat; and, with the aſſiſtance of Mr. Baldwin's 
ſervants, laid up ſome cold proviſion for the paſ- 
ſage. The markets of Cairo are plentifully ſup- 
plied with a variety of articles, at reaſonable rates. 
Fleſh, fowl, and fiſh, are daily expoſed for ſale; 
and are ſerved up in great perfection at Mr. Bald- 
win's table, which amply ſupports the character of 
, Engliſh hoſpitality. 

At five o'clock we were joined by Monſieur 
Meillon, and having once more arrayed ourſelves 
in our Turkiſh habits, we mounted our aſſes and 
proceeded to Bulac. Bulac is the port of Cairo, 
where every one is obliged to embark, in order to 
have his goods paſſed at the cuſtom-houſe. Mr. 
Baldwin was ſo obliging as to accompany us thi- 
ther, to ſee us on board the boat. - We had two 
miles to go, and in the way, obtained the fight of 
a part of the city which was new to us; and which 
every where diſplays a face of magnificence, we lit- 
tle expected to find in Egypt. We went through 
a ſquare that is one of the fineſt I ever beheld, both 
in Yeſpe& 'to its extent, and the loftineſs of the 
buildings which ſurround it. I ſpeak within bounds 
when I pronounce it to be nearly two miles in cir- 
cumference ; and at this time the area exhibits a 
beautiful ſheet of water, covered with gay boats of 
all denominations. When the Nile retires within 

| his 
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his banks again, the beauty of 'this ſquare-will not 
be loſt ; as the bed of the preſent canal will wear a 
dreſs of the livelieſt verdure, during the other 
months of the year. We reached Bulac about fix 
o'clock, and getting our baggage paſſed without 
any delay, we went on board the boat, which we 

found to be very large and convenient. We are 
now, for the firſt time in our progreſs. through 
Egypt, to be ſheltered from the ſun, and to travel 
at our eaſe, and in full ſecurity from danger. From 
the ſpaciouſneſs and convenience of our vehicle, 
and the charms of this celebrated river, we look for 
nothing but pleaſure in this voyage. Mr. Baldwin 
has been ſo obliging as to ſecure us a reception at 
Roſetto and Alexandria, by furniſning us with let- 
ters to his agents there; and in every reſpect, has 
anſwered the expectations which we had formed 
from his character and.ſtation *, We parted with 


* I have learnt, with no little concern, that the ſituation of 
this gentleman has been ſome time paſt very critical. On the 
plundering of the caravan, in the ſummer of 1779, between 
Suez and Cairo, the government bound Mr. Baldwin to pre- 
vent a retaliation on the part of the Engliſh, and he was no 
more than a priſoner at large, until very lately that he effected 
his eſcape. In this manner has the treaty of commerce be- 
tween the Engliſh and the government of Cairo, been pre- 
ſerved ! Thus have the fortunes of many gentlemen, who built 
their hopes on the faith of nations, and remitted their property 
from India through this channel, fallen a ſacrifice to the in- 
conſtancy and avarice of a faithleſs race ! Indeed, a revolution 
has happened in Cairo fince that deſcribed in this work, fo the 
wonder would be, that any treaty was reſpected by ſuch a 
fluctuating government. 
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him at ſeven o'clock, when our boat weighed int 
fell down with the tide. We have the cabbins 
wholly to ourſelves ; but ſhe has ſeveral paſſengers 
on board, beſides us and our ſervants, and a valua+ 
ble cargo of coffee: The wind is right againſt us, 
notwithſtanding which we drop down at the rate 
of three miles an hour. Juſt before ſun-ſet we 
opened the pyramids, which were in a direct line 
behind us. The mountainous ſtature of theſe py- 
ramids was increaſed by the ſetting ray; which had 
fallen behind them, and exhibited a ſpectacle at 
once ſublime and pictureſque. The night now 
ſpread her curtains round the world, and diſpoſed 
us to reſt. At midnight we paſſed the village of 
Daranie, on the Delta, where the Nile divides him-- 
ſelf into two branches, which fall into the Mediter- 
ranean at Roſetto and Damiat, near 100 miles 
afunder, and form the Delta, one of the moſt fer- 
tile iſlands in the world, We took the branch 
that runs to Roſetro, and continued the whole 
night to drop down with the current. The wind 
abated towards morning, and our courſe was con- 
ſequentiy quickened. The reader is here pre- 
ſented with the courſe of the greater branches of 
th Nile from Cairo to the Mediterranean, as a 
fapplement to the chart of its courſe through Up- 


. 
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THURSDAY, 25th SzprzmBzR; 


I roſe at day- break, to take a view of the couns 
try around us. There was now a fine leading 
wind, and we went with great rapidity*hrough the 
water. The navigation of this river is certainly 
the moſt delightful, that fancy can picture to itſelf; 
To the right of us is the beautiful iſland of Delta; 
covered with grain, interſected with canals, and 
thickly ſet with large towns and romantic villages. 
The ſcene to the left is of a different hue. The 
banks, indeed, are adorned with handſome cities 
and extenſive groves, and a tract of country as 
verdant as the oppoſite ; but then the deſart ap- 
pears behind this garden, and gives a noble variety 
to the proſpect. At ſeven o'clock we paſſed very 
near the town of Demiſchili, on the weſtern bank, 
and ran by ſeveral iſlands of various forms, which 
waved with crops of grain. In ſtanding from one 
fide of the rwer to the other, we ran aſhore at nine 
o'clock, oppoſite a place called Abuel Hau, where 
we were detained above half an hour. We find 
that boats frequently meet with theſe accidents on 
the Nile; but the bottom being every where a rich 
clay, they are productive of nothing worſe than the 
loſs of time. There is no danger to be now ap- 
prehended from the natives in the day, nor will 
they even venture to attack any but ſmall boats in 
the night, in ſuch a ſituation. The ſecurity of this 

navigation 
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navigation is much amended of late ; though out 
boat is too ſtrong to have ſhrunk from A in 
the worſt of times. 

By the activity of our 8 we got ont again, 
and purſued our voyage until noon, without any | 
further obſtacle. We now found ourſelves at the 
town of Eſſeiale, on the Delta. We met with but 
few towns in this laſt run. What we have hitherto 
ſeen are moſtly in a ruinous condition ; but being 
all embelliſhed with lofty moſques and the ruins of 
magnificent ſtructures, they cut a very elegant ap- 

from the water. We were provided with 
ſome roaſted fowls, an excellent pie, and ſome bot- 
tles of wine, to which we paid our reſpects with 
great appetite. It is with difficulty that we can 
tear ourſelves from the deck on any occaſion, as 
the objects around us are of a faicinating nature. 
The towns now began to thicken on us again. We 
ran by the villages of Nedigili, Berim, and Feriſ- 
tab, beſides a number of others which we paſſed in 
mid · ſtream, and which are to be found in a map 
that Mr. Nieburh has given of the great branches 
of the Nile. At five in the evening we went un- 
der the town of Schabur, on the weſtern bank, and 
opened a point of the river with a fine breeze. In- 
numerable are the ſmall and large craft which we 
have met with in our run from Cairo, and which 
convey to the traveller ſome idea of the extenſive 
commerce of Egypt. The exports, however, are 
chiefly confined to the articles of life, and her corn 
is diſtributed to the different ports of the Mediter- 
| '. FAncan 
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ranean and the Red-ſea. This is the coin in which 
ſhe pays for the coffee of Arabia, and the cotton and 
filk of Perſia: and, inſtead of laying illegal impoſts 
on the merchant, had ſhe but wiſdom enough to 
trade upon her own bottoms, without ſuffering 
foreign nations to engroſs the freight of her com- 
moditiex, there is no doubt that her gains would 
exceed thoſe of every other country. 

The wind died away towards ſun- ſet, which in- 
duced our crew to man a pinnace, which has been 
hitherto a- ſtern, to tow us down the ſtream. - This 
is of great affiſtance to us, and we hope will enſure 
our arrival at Roſetto in the morning. We have 
put ſome paſſengers aſhore at ſeveral places which 
we have paſſed, but ſhall carry the principal part 
of them to Roſetto. Theſe paſſengers are lodged 
under an awning, which extends from the cabbin 
to the mainmaſt, and is capable of 3 


twenty people. Among them is a poor boy, who 
loſt his father in the late troubles at Cairo. He 


has a good appearance, and told his tragic ſtory ſo 


pathetically, that we were moved to compaſſion, and 


made a collection among us, to enable him to re- 
turn to his family, who are at Conſtantinople. | 
The night is ſerene and unclouded, but we have 
no light ſave what the ſtars afford. It is a lucky 
circumſtance, perhaps, for our bodies, that our 
minds are diſengaged from the proſpects around, 
and that there is no moon to tempt us to waſte 
thoſe hours upon deck, which ſhould be dedicated 
to 
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to ſleep. We continued to . down ſlowly during 
the night, S 


FRIDAY, 26th SzyrensR; 


— 1 We had the pleaſure, at day- break, to find our- 

ſelves near the city of Fue, on the Delta. This 
city is in the latitude of 31* 100 north, and within 
thirty miles of Roſetto. It is ſtill of a conſiderable 
extent, and affords an infinity of lofty minarets to 
the paſſenger's view, whoſe tops were now gilded 
with the morning ray. Conſidering the want of 
wind, our progreſs has not been tardy. The 

country on each fide of us is ſtill a garden, and ex- 

hibits an agreeable variety of fruit-trees and corn- 
fields, opulent towns and ſequeſtered villages. 
Now and then we meet with ſmall iſlands, more 

verdant than the infant buds of ſpring. At ſeven 
o'clock we paſſed between the towns of Deirut and 
Digjedie, in the former of which there is one of the 
moſt beautiful moſques in Egypt. We have found 
no- increaſe in the breadth of the Nile ſince we left 
Cairo; nor is this ſo much to be wondered at, i£ - 
we conſider the great depth of the channel, and the 
multitude of canals which every where divert his 
waters. We paſſed in the night the grand canal 
which ſupplies Alexandria with water, and is ſaid 
to be the work of Alexander. It begins nearly 
oppoſite the town of Mehallet Malik, on the Del- 
| | ta 3 
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ta; and while it was open for boats, ſhortened: the 
diſtance one third, in the voyage we are engaged 
in. But it would have been a pity to have robbed 
us of any of the charms of this river. We were 
{till feaſting luxuriouſly on the proſpect before us, 
when we came within fight of the city of Roſetto, 
which is known at a diſtance, by the ruins of an 
antient tower on an hill to the ſouthward of the 
place. We ran under a moſque ſituated on an 
iſland ; and at one o'clock, anchored before the 
city. We went aſhore immediately, and waited on 
Monſieur Teſſier, a French merchant of this place, 
to whom Mr. Baldwin was ſo kind as to furniſh us 
with a letter. We were received very politely by 
this gentleman, who made us a tender of his houſe 
during our ſhort ſtay. Monſieur Meillon, our fel- 
low-traveller, took up his quarters with the French 
conſul, who is but newly arrived here. 

Roſetto, or Raſchid, is ſituated in 31* 23 north 
latitude, on the weſtern bank of the Nile, and is 
reckoned one of the prettieſt and compacteſt cities 
in Egypt. It is the next to Cairo for commerce, 
if we except Alexandria, and exceeds them both in 
the ſalubrity of its air, and the beauty of its ſitua- 
tion. The Nile runs in its front, and the ſea lies 
within ten miles of its rear, from whence it is 
conſtantly refreſhed with cooling breezes. The 
- country about it is a continued plantation of lemon, 
citron, and orange-trees. We walked out in the 
evening to ſurvey the city and its environs. The 


ſtreets are regular, and the buildings in general 


neat 
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neat and lofty. We preſently quitted the town, 
and were, in a manner, buried among fragrant 

groves, where the ſun's burning rays never intrude 
themſelves, The walks were ſtrewed with the 
bloſſoms of the trees, whoſe boughs were at the 
fame time loaded with golden fruit. In this happy 
clime the ſeaſons are jayouſly blended together ; 
and the traveller, in theſe retreats, might think 
himſelf tranſported to the regions of fancy. Well 
did they deſerye to be the favorite reſidence of the 
beautiful Cleopatra ! Here peace and plenty reign. 
The noiſe and hurry of a city are not perceivable 
in this peninſula, which was not the leaſt diſturbed 
by the late revolution in the ſtate, though at ſa 
ſhort a diſtance from the capital. But this may be 
partly owing to the nature of the Turkiſh cuſ- 
toms. The changes in the government do not af- 
ſect the ſubject; nor the evils of public diſputes 
extend beyond thoſe who chooſe to take a part in 
them. R 

On our return home we paſſed the F Rey fac- 
tory, which is a ſpacious edifice, and diſplays a 
very handſome front to the river. There is a 
wharf before it of near a mile in length, which af- 
fonds a pleaſant walk to the inhabitants. On the 
north ſide of this wharf ſtands the houſe of the 
late Mr. Wortley Montague, who was ſo celebrated 
for his wit and curioſity, and his extraordinary at- 
tachment to Mahometan countries; but, perhaps, 
not leſs remarkable for being the ſon of the inge- 

bh lady Mary of the urge N name. He reſided 
a | | here 
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here more than three years; and his loſs is ftill 
regretted by Monſieur Teſſier, and the gentlemen 
of Roſetto. 

We ſupped and ſlept at the French merchant's, 
whoſe complaiſance extended to the procuring us 
places in a paſſage-boat, that fails before day-break 
for Alexandria. We have been obliged to prefer this 
mode to the uſual route by-land, which we are aſ⸗ 
ſured has been infeſted by wild - Arabs, ever ſince 
the commencement of- the late troubles. We ſhall 
be no loſers by the change, as the country between 
Roſetto and Alexandria, is littie better than a de- 
fart; and we ſhall now have an opportunity of 
examining one of the mouths of the Nile. This 
mouth, it ſeems, is fo choaked up with a bar of 
fand, as to render. it impaſſable to any veſſel that 
draws more than nine feet water. The mouth of 
the eaſtern branch is more eaſy of acceſs. Fo- 
reign veſſels come up almoſt to Damiat; and we 
underſtand the Turkiſh frigate paſſed that way to 
Cairo. But ſhe was obliged to be hghrened for 
that purpoſe; and it is only during the inundation 
of the Nile, that veſſels of ſuch a conſtruction can 
enter this river, which is navigable for near a thou- 
ſand miles, and, were this defect cured; might 
exhibit Thips of various nations in the heart of 


Egypt. 
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SATURDAY, 27th SzrrzubzR. 


We embarked at four o'clock this morning on 
the boat, to which our baggage and ſervants had 
been ſhifted the preceding evening, It was a veſſel | 
of a different builr and conveniency, to the one we 
had left. It was not very unlike the bark in which 
we were ſo long toſſed about the Red-ſea, ſave that 
we were now provided with a good awning to ſhel- 
ter us from the ſun, in conſideration of a piece of 
gold which each of us gave for, bimſelf and ſer- 
vants. There were no paſſengers beſides us; and 
her cargo was not very conſiderable. We weighed 
anchor, in company with thirty fail of the ſame 
craft, and. fell down gently with the tide. About 
ſun-riſe we found ourſelves oppoſite an old caſtle 
on the peninſula, which appears to have been ori- 
ginally built for the defence of the river. We 
croſſed the ſtream here, and anchored at the vil- 
lage of Arbut on the Delta, where we were obliged 
to wait for a wind, to run us over the bar. Here 
we found the remains of a battery, which had been 
raiſed to anſwer the caſtle on the oppoſite ſhore ; 
and it ſeems almoſt impracticable for any hoſtile vel⸗ 
ſels that can enter this river, to have paſſed, be- 
tween them. We found ſeveral braſs cannon ſcat- 
tered up and down the beach, of very antient con- 
ſtruction; but the bore of them is too narrow tq 

web with the rr of the Hefen times. Ar- 


bur 
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bos li dhe Lift'rown on the Nile, and the country 
about it affords little elſe than date- trees, under 


the ſhade of which we rambled mn. | 


ſtay here. 

At ten o'clock a breeze of wind ſpringing up, 
we repaired aboard, hoiſted our fails, and ſtood for 
the bar. The river increaſed all at once in its 
breadth ; the ſtream began to be confiderably agi- 
rated ; and we had approached within a mile of the 
bar, when the wind perverſely came ahead, and 
obliged the whole fleet ta run under the ſhore of 


Delta. The land here has quite loſt its fertile 


appearance. No more the earth ſmiles with the 
plenteous harveſt; no more the embowering ſhades 
half conceal the ruſtic hamlet, The ground is 
thinly covered with bruſh-wood; while the ſhore of 
the peninſula is interrupted with frequent hillocks 
of ſand. While we were kept here, our ſervants 
dreſſed us ſome pigeons, which we had procured 
at Arbut; andthe eating of our dinner helped us 
to paſs away the vexatious moments of delay. 
More veſſels now joined us from Roſerto, This 
was the part in which the difficulty of our voyage 


wholly lay. If the wind continued as it was, we 


might remain here for a day ; ; and, for our conſo- 
lation, we were told of boats that * experienced 
worſe luck. The proſpect was hot the moſt flat- 
tering, and we were about to wiſh ourſelyes gn the 
road over the defart to Alexandria, norwith 
the perils which awaited it, when the wind luckily 
yeered to the eaſtward of north, and permitted us to 
Vor. I. H _ Wy 
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lay up well to our point. We immediately availed 
ourſelves of it, and thirty-five fail of us ſtood for 
the boghas. or bar, which we reached about one 
o'clock. There is a boat conſtantly at anchor in 
mid- channel, to direct others through this hazard- 
ous place. The waves ran pretty high, and it was 
our fortune to ſtrike the bank three or four times 
ſucceſſively, in performing this paſſage. The ſhocks 
were very ſmart; but as our boat was light, and 
the wind fair, we were threatened with no abſolute 
danger. Though the gale began to freſhen, and 
we were obliged to tack twice to fetch the channel, 
we got clear of the boghas in about ten minutes. 
This was no trifling piece of good luck, if it be 
conſidered , that yeſſels are ſometimes ſix or ſeven 
hours beating over this bar, and obliged to unlade 
their cargaes into the pilot-boat, in order to lighten 
themſelves. Had we been coming into the river 
at this time, the aceident would, in all probability, 
have been of a ſerious nature. The conteſt be- 
tween the wind and the current, which ſet us out 
fo faſt, muſt be always very violent, and occaſion a 
ſea, which would incvitably ſtave any veſſel, that is 
unfortunare. enough to ſtrike the bottom. 

The Mediterrancan-ſca was now before us. The 
goal to which our earneſt looks had been ſo long 
turned, was now happily . attained, and we hoped 
ſoon to reſpire freely after a courſe, run with peril, 
and won with labor. Like the ſtecd who ap- 
proaches his forſaken paſtures, we ſnuffed in ima- 
aaron our native air, and every pulſe beat 
. - FL * 
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geteker with the thoughts of home. The Nile 
throws himſelf with ſuch an impetuoſity into this 
fea, that Neptune ſeems to ſhrink before his might 
at this ſeaſon. For a league and more from the 
bar, the water retains its chryſtal hue and freth 
quality, of which we convinced ourſelves by an ex- 
periment. We now ſtood to the - ſouth-weſt, in 
company with the whole fleet. The ſeayas ſinooth, 
and the light barks glibly ſkimmed the c. 
At two o'clock we began to open a bay to our 
left, which forms the peninſula where Canopus 
once ſtood, and behind which we faintly diſcerned 
the groves of Roſetto. The waves now were con- 
fiderably raiſed, and our veſſePs motion encreaſed, 
But the wind continued fair, and we ran briſkly by 
a ſandy, but not a deſart coaſt. Date- trees rear 
their heads behind the ſteepy beach, and many of 
the eminences are crowned with the auguſt ruins of 
ancient caſtes. At five in the evening we found 
ourſelves oppoſite to the town of Yickerie, where 
there is a large caftle jn good repair, and a light- 
houſe for the direction of mariners. Here a gar- 
riſon is conſtantly maintained for the defence of 
the coaſt, which is ſometimes inſulted by Greek 
corfairs, and the gallies of Malta. This is a con- 
ſiderable head- land, and there are ſeveral ſmall 
iſlands lying off it. We once more got in with 
the land, and ſmoothed our water very effectually, 
We deſcried ſeveral fail to the northward, and 
made the hull of a large three · maſted veſſel.” Wo 
"Were the beſt ſailor in the fleet, and got ſo much 
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ahead, that at ſun- ſet, our people could diſtinguiſh 
the point behind which Alexandria ſtands. The 
coaſt here is very low, and offers nothing pleaſing 
to the eye, At eight o'clock we could fee the 
lights in the harbor, The night was dark, and we 
loſt the opportunity of beholding the city from this 
point of view. At nine we anchored within fifty 
yards of the ſhore, and ſent Ibrahim aſhore with 
Monſieur Meillon, to find out the gentleman to 
wham we are recommended by Mr, Baldwin. We 
were preparing to take up our lodging in the boat 
for the night, when, juſt before ten o'clock, Ibra- 
him returned with Signior Brandi himſelf, who po- 
litely came for us at that late hour. We left our 
ſervants on board with our baggage, and accom- 
panied that gentleman to an hotel, which has been 
lately ſet up for the reception of ſtrangers. Here 
we ſupped comfortably, and enjoyed a ſound re- 
poſe after our tedious paſſage from Roſetto. 


SU N D A Y, 28th — 


Me roſe betimes this morning, and ſent for our 
baggage and ſervants. The houſe we are in is 
roomy and convenient; and was originally the 
Engliſh factory, when we had a conſul here. Our 
hoſt is a maſter taylor, and ſeems to be an inof- 
| fenſive Italian. His wife is a Greek woman from 
Smyrna, talks French and Italian, and promiſes to 
bs We 
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We are to pay two dollars per diem each, for our 
bed and board; a price, indeed, rather extrava- 
gant, but ſettled in the beſt manner by Mr. Bald- 
win's agent, for the convenience of Engliſh tra- 
veller s. 
We walked out after breakfaſt, to take a view of 
the antient port and city of Alexandria. We were 
attended by a Janizary in the Engliſh pay, whom 


it is neceſſary to have, both as a guide and a pro- 


tector from the inſults of the vulgar: Agreeably 
to the cuſtoms of this place, we had reſumed the 


European dreſs, diſcarded our whiſkers, and once 
more looked and moved with freedom and eaſe, 


We went directly to the ſea-fide, to examine the 
Turkiſh haven, which lies to the weſtward of the 


pharos, and is perfectly ſecure for ſhipping when 


it blows a gale of wind. But this haven is ſacred 
to the Turks, who are unfeeling enough to forbid 
Chriſtian veſſels taking refuge in it, even when it 


is impoſſible for them to remain in ſafety in the 


common harbor. The melancholy conſequences 
of this reſtriction have appeared more than once. 


Particularly in the year 1767, when forty veſſels of 


different nations foundered, or ran aſhore in the 
common harbor, during a violent ſtorm from the 
north-eaſt quarter. But in ſpite of this ordinance, 
Chriſtian veſſels will preſume at times to peep into 
this port; and it is not a fortnight ſince a Malteſe 
privateer chaſed a Turkiſh ſhip of much wade 
force under the very battery of the pharos; and 


gave her a parting broadſide as ſhe ran into - the 


H 3 road, 
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road. A Turkiſh man of war of ſixty guns was 
then at anchor here, and, either through want of 
alertneſs or reſolution, did not attempt to revenge 
the inſult. This man of war is ſtill here, and there 
are ſeveral frigates on this ſtation for the protec- 
tion of the trade. 

We now went into the dock- yard, to ſee a very 
bad ſpecimen of their fill in ſhip-building. Here 
we perceived a party of females ftanding on the 
beach, ready to be embarked in a boat for Cairo. 
They proved to be Greek ſlaves, juft brought from 
the Archipelago, and going as a preſent to a bey 
of Cairo. This information we obtained from our 
Janizary, who; at our requeſt, entered into conver- 
ſation with their guard: The poor creatures ſeem- 
ed inſenſible of their ſituation, which, in ſome mea- 
fure; ſuppreſſed the emotions we underwent at the 
firſt knowledge of their deſtiny. They turned to- 
wards us as we approached them; and in ſpite of 
their vails we could perceive, by their fine eyes, 
and their admirable forms, that they were objects 
unfit to be ſecluded from the fight of the world. 

This ſudden motion, and the involuntary ſurprize 
which they betrayed at the novelty of our habit, 
awakened the jealouſy of their keepers; who imme- 
diately hurried them into the boat that was waiting 
for them. The price of fuch girls is from four 
hundred to a thouſand zechins; and their value is 
enhanced, as much in proportion to their qualifica- 
tions, as the beauties they poſſeſs. To what a ſtate 

* degeneracy is the world fallen, when wit, accom- 
Fs | pliſnments, 


7 abſhments, and beauty, are put up to ſale among 
the female tribe, in the ſame manner as ſtrength 
and mechanic {kill in the negroes of Africa! The 
latter branch of commerce is indeed an impeach- 
ment on humanity ; but the former is a diſgrace to 
the nature and tendency of the finer paſſions. 

Alexandria, or Scanderie as the Turks call it, hes 
in the latitude of 3x* 11 north, on a riſing ground, 
which deſcends with an eaſy ſlope towards the ſea, 
and deſcribes a ſemicircle, with the caſtle on the 
eaſtern, and the pharos on the weſtern point. In 
this bay the foreign ſhipping lay, and range them- 
ſelves abreaſt of the pier which joins the pharos to 
the continent, according to their arrival. This ſta- 
tion they chuſe on account of its greater ſecurity, 
as the pier breaks the force of the ſea, which tum- 
bles in from the eaſtward. The ſea waſhes the 
walls of the houſes, and the refreſhing breezes 
which come from it, contribute much to the heal- 
thineſs of the place. The preſent city ſeems to 


ſtand in one quarter of the old, and does not take 


up one eighth part of the ground, which may be 
aſcertained by the antient walls that ſtill remain. 
It is reckoned to contain thirty thouſand inhabi- 
tants of all nations; and a greater medley were 
never yet aſſembled together. Gain is the lure 
which draws them to this mart; the maſters of 
- which are the only people who derive no ſolid ad- 

ur from the connection. 
I could dwell with: pleaſure on the minute anti- 
quicies of this well-known ſpot, were they not al- 
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ready deſcribed with ſuch preciſion and eleganch 
in a 'wofk lately publiſhed, as to leave a future tra- 
veller little to ſay that can be new, and leſs that he 
can hope will equal the manner of ſo agreeeable 
an author. This work was originally printed in 
German, and has ſince been tranſlated into French; 
and is the production of Mr. Niebuhr, who made 
the tour of Lower Egypt and Arabia, by the com- 
mand of his Daniſh Majeſty; I mean to touch; 
however, on the moſt remarkable objects of our 
reſearch ; as to obſerve a profound filence on ſo 
eurious a theme; would be an inſult on the taſte 
and learning of the reader. 

- We dined in company with > genteel young | 
Swiſs, who is on his way to India. He is to em- 
bark on the firſt boat for Cairo, where he means to 
take his paſſage on our ſhipping. It was with no 
ſmall ſatisfaction that we replied to his queries of a 
journey ſo new to him, and of a country in which 
we had ſpent ſo many years. He was rather mor- 


| tified, however, when he underſtood there were 


none of our veſſels at Suez, nor after their ar- 
rival, r 


e. 


— 


MONDAY, 29th SzerzMBR. 


We were introduced to-day by Signior Brandi 
to the French conſul. He appears to be a well- 
bred ſenſible man, and is well ſpoken of by our 

companion 
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companion Monſieur Meillon, who takes up his 
lodgings at the French factory. He is but lately 


arrived here, and has his curioſity to ſatisfy as much 


as we. We accompanied him in a walk to ſome 
of the adjacent ruins. We paſſed by the Venetian 


factory, which ſtands next to the French. This is 
a very handſome building, and makes a much 


greater ſhow than any of the foreign factories. Our 


road lay over a ſandy plain, where ſeveral granite 


pillars of a prodigious length, are ſcattered up and 
down. They ſeem to have been brought here 
with an intention of being uſed, which has been af - 
terwards given up. When we had croſſed this 
plain, we went under an arched gateway, which, 


perhaps, marked one of the diviſions of the antient 
city. To the ſouth of it lies a lofty tower in a ruin- 


ous condition. It is ſurrounded by an high wall, 
and within, there is a grove of date- trees. Here 
the antiquities commence. | 

With what concern muſt the W ſpectator 
view the remains of ſo celebrated a place ! With 
what regret muſt he look back on its former beauty 
and pride, and draw a compariſon with its preſent 
poverty and decline! I hope it will not be con- 
ſidered as a piece of affectation in any one to de- 
clare, that he cannot behold ſuch ſights as theſe 
with an even mind. The deſtruction of renowned 
Cities 1s a baneful proſpect to the eye ; and the ſuſ- 


ceptible breaſt is filled with the ſame ſenſations in | 


contemplating their decay, as touch it at the ap- 
pearance of a venerable character in diſtreſs, whom 
| it 
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it is beyond the ability of man to relieve. We 
ſoon came to an antient temple, a part of which is 
ſtill habitable, and has been long appropri to 
the ſrrvice of Mahomet. On this account, we 
found; ſome difficulty to obtain admittance. But 
the key was at length procured by our Janizary, 
and we were ſhewn into the neglected quarter. 
This is a ſquare of very large diameter, which is 
ſurrounded with triple rows of granite pillars of 
the Corinthian order. Theſe pillars are lofty, and 
„ eee is. ſtill — 
ſervation. 

The i ande 1 1 of this nal; is Nad 
Wen of marble of various colors, which, for 
their richneſs and novelty, cannot but engage the 
admiration of a ſtranger. In the area of the ſquare 
is a ſtone ciſtern of very antique mould. It is in- 
feribed on all fides with hieroglyphics, and from a 
rail which encloſed it, appears to have r for 
; — hence — ee a field dy 
quities to a convent, which maintains four Franciſ- 
can friars. The building is fimple, and ſuited to 
the character of its founders. Here we found about 
an acre of ground, very neatly diſpoſed of. Phe 
foil was naturally ſterile, but by the induſtry of 
theſe holy fathers, produces vegetables in great 
abundance.” They have a vineyard in ſore for- 
wardneſs ; and with no fmall labor and perſeve- 
rance, have ſunk a reſervoir to ſupply the garden 
wth water, which is conveyed thither from a netgh- 
boring 
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boring aqueduct. Theſe innocent creatures were 
diverting themſelves at nine-pins, and carried a 
content in their looks, which feemed to ſet the 
cares and the vanities of the world equally at de- 
fiance. The evening was advanced; and we re- 
turned towards the city. In the way we were » 
overtaken by a ſhower of rain. This was fuch a 
novelty to us, who had not ſeen rain for ſix months 
paſt, that we enjoyed it in the higheſt degree; 
and were the only perſons in company, who would 
not have diſpenſed with getting wet to the ſkin, - 
The ſhower was flight, however, and we arrived 
at the French factory without any damage. The 
conſul now introduced us to his lady, who is a 
pretty ſprightly woman. We readily complied 
with an invitation from her to play at cards, and 
ſpend the evening in her company. It was many 
months ſince we had feen a female, whoſe dreſs 
and manners reſembled thoſe of our own country-- 
women. She appears not to have any great reliſh. , 

for her ſituation, which, to one of her vivacity; - 
muſt be dull enough. Indeed, the diſpoſition. of 
the people ſhe is among, may have occaſioned her 
diſguſt to this country. The French conſul loſt 
his life here from a barbarous principle of revenge, 
about eighteen months ago; and her huſband was 
appointed to ſucceed him. This would be a fuf- 
ficient motive for a woman's fears. The particu- 
Jars of this tragical ſtory I will relate hereafter. 


TUESDAY, 
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| TUESDAY, Zoth SEPTEMBER, 


We breakfaſted this morning on board the French 

„ fhip; which Mr. Baldwin had recommended to us 
for a paſſage to France. She is called the Cleo- 
patra, and is a new, pretty, and commodious veſ- 
fel. We have agreed with the Captain, Monſieur. 
Calvi, to give him 133 crowns each for our paſ- 
ſage,” which is indeed a large ſum in theſe: ſeas. 
Bur the gentlemen from India are always conſi- 
dered as monied men, and are taxed accordingly, 

| whether they travel this way for pleaſure, or are 
| | charged with buſineſs of a public nature. We 

| find, however, that we ſhall be accommodated in 

| the moſt elegant manner; and we muſt do Captain 
Calvi the juſtice to ſay, that he ſtated his inten- 
tions of providing us with a plentiful table, and 

| . ſubmitted the price to our generoſity. . On our 
return from the Cleopatra, we paſſed under the 

ſterns of ſeveral merchantmen of different nations. 

There were but two Engliſh veſſels in the number, 

one of which is freighted by Mr. n for Con- 
ſtantinople. Side Mp 

In the afternoon a large party of us ſallied out 
to take a view of Pompey's pillar, the theme of 

the preſent age, and the admiration of paſt times 

8 Beſides my companions and myſelf, we were joined 


by the two Engliſh commanders of the ſhips in the 
: harbor, and by Monſieur Meillon, and ſome young 
| gentlemen 
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gentlemen of the French factory. We mounted 
the firſt aſſes that preſented themſelves for hire, 
and, attended by our Janizary, took the courſe we 


purſued yeſterday. We left the convent on our 
right, and preſently came among broken arches 


and long pavements, which are the remains of an 


aqueduct. Several towers reared up their diſman- 
tled heads on each ſide of us, whoſe appearance 
pronounces them to have been poſts of great im- 
portance and ſtrength. A number of ſtately pil- 
lars next engaged our attention. They are placed 
in two parallel lines, and ſeem to have formerly 
ſupported ſome magnificent portico. The pillars 
are. of granite, or Thebaic marble, and about thirty 
feet high of a ſingle ſtone; and we counted no 
| leſs than thirty of them ſtill ſtanding. But how- 
ever choice theſe columns might be in any ather 
place, they were but foils to the pillar which now 
appeared before us. We had been buried amid 
the ruins, and the hills of ſand, which the winds 
have thrown up above them, when, leaving the 


city by the gate of Roſetto, we came ynexpectedly 


upon the pillar. It is impoſſible to tell which is 
moſt worthy of admiration, the height, the work- 
manſhip, or the condition of this pillar. By the 
beſt accounts we can obtain, it is an hundred and 
ten feet high. The ſhaft, which is of a ſingle 
ſtone of granite, is ninety feet, and the pedeſtal is 
twenty more. It is of the Corinthian order, which 
gives a beautiful dignity to its ſimplicity, rarely to 
be met with in modern architecture. It has ſuf- 

fered 
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fered Title or no injury from time. The poliſh 
upon the ſhaft has wonderfully withſtood the buf. 
fetting of the tempeſt; and it promiſes to hand 
down a patriot name to the late poſterity of the 
ignorant native, who has no other trace of the 
fame of Pompey ! the pedeſtal has been ſomewhat 
damaged by the inſtruments of 'trayellers, who are 
curious to poſſeſs a relic of this antiquity ; and 
one of the volutes of the column was immaturely 
brought down about four years ago, by a prank 
of ſome Engliſh captains, which is too ludicrous to 
paſs over. 4 8 | | pi ' | 
_ Theſe jolly ſons of Neptune had been puſhing 
about the can on board one of the ſhips in the har- 
bor, until a ſtrange freak entered into one of their 
brains. The eccentricity of the thought occaſioned. 
it immediately to be adopted; and its apparent 
impoſſibility was bur a ſpur for the putting it into 
execution. The boat was ordered, and with pro- 
per implements for the attempt, theſe enterprizing 
heroes puſhed aſhore, to drink a bowl of punch on 
the top of Pompey's pillar! At the ſpot they ar- 
rived; and many contriyances were propoſed to 
accompliſh the deſired point. But their labor was 
vain ; and they began ta deſpair of ſucceſs, when 
the genius who ſtruck out the frolic, happily fog- 
geſted the means of performing it. A man was 
diſpatched ta the city for a paper kite. The inha- 
bitants were by this time apprized of what was go- 
ing forward, and flocked in crouds to be witneffes 
ot the addreſs and boldneſs of the Engliſh. The 
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governor of Alexandria was told that theſe ſeamen 
were about to pull down Pompey's pillar. But 
whether he gave them credit for their reſpect to 
the Roman warrior, or to the Turkiſh govern- 
ment, he left them to themſelves, and politely an- 
ſwered, that the Engliſh were too great patriots to 
injure the remains of Pompey. He knew little, 
however, of the diſpoſition of the people who were 
engaged in this undertaking. '- Had the Furkiſh 
empire roſe in oppoſition, it would not, perhaps, 
at that moment have deterred them. The kite 
was brought, and flown fo directly over the pillar, _ 
that when it fell on the other ſide, the ſtring lodged 
upon the capital. The chief obſtacle was now 
overcome. A two-inch rope was 'tied to one end 
of the ſtring, and drawn over the pillar, by the end 
to which the kite was affixed. By this rope one of 
the ſeamen aſcended to the top, and in leſs than 
an hour, a kind of ſhroud was conſtructed, by 
which the whole company went up, and dran 
their punch amid the ſhouts of the aſtoniſhed mul- 
titude. To the eye below, the capital of the pillar 
does not appear capable of holding more than one 
man upon it; but our ſeamen found it could con- 
tain no leſs than eight perſons very conveniently. 
It is aſtoniſhing that no accident befel theſe mad- 
caps, in a ſituation Jo elevated, that would have 
turned a landman giddy in his ſober ſenſes. The 
only detriment which the pillar received, was the 
loſs of the volute before-mentioned ; which came 
down with a * ſound, and was carried to 

England 
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England by one of the captains, as a preſent to 
a lady who commiſſioned him for a piece of the 


pillar. The diſcovery which they made, amply 
compenſated for this miſchief; as without their 


evidence, the world would not have known at this 


hour, that there was originally a ſtatue on this pil- 
lar, one foot and ancle of which are ſtill remain- 
ing. The ſtatue was, probably, of Pompey him- 
ſelf; and muſt have been of a gigantic ſize, ta 


have appeared of a man's proportion at ſo great an 
height. 

There are circumſtances in this ſtory . which 
might give it an air of fiction, were it not demon- 
ſtrated beyond all doubt. Beſides the teſtimonies 
of many eye witneſſes, the adventurers themſelves 
have left us a token of the fact, by the initials of 
their names, which are very legible in black paint 


juſt beneath the capital, We ſpent ſo much time 
in viewing this elegant column, that the evening 
was too far advanced for us to go further. Af- 


ter providing ourſelves with a relic of this ſhrine, 


we returned towards the port, which is about a 


mile and a quarter diſtant. In our way we mounted 


an eminence, which has been thrown up by the 


Turks in digging for. antiques, which are fre- 


quently found here. From hence we had a. fine 


view of the. new. and old city and port of Alex. 


* 


WEDNES- 
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WEDNESDAY; 1ſt Octosztt, 


I had a preſent of an antique this morning from 
Signior Brandi: It is a blue ſtone which bears the 
head of a Jupiter Capitolinus. The ſmall collection 
which I have made, is not worth preſenting to the 
reader, though the place from which I chiefly drew 
them, is a proof of their being originals : as neithet 
the {kill nor the remoteneſs of the country of Up- 
per Egypt, -can favor deceit in ſuch matters. But 
a ſtranger ſhould be very careful how he makes 
theſe purchaſes in Alexandria. Seals have been 
tendered me for ſale, which had all the appearance 
of antiquity ; but on the inſpection of a perſon 
converſant in virtz, turned out to be copies. They 
are, however, at times, in great plenty in this 
neighborhood. The people who follow this trade; 
hit perchance upon a mine of curioſities, when a 
virtuoſi might furniſh a cabinet with originals at a 
| ſmall expence. This we ſaw exemplified. Signior 
Brandi lives with the Genoeſe conſul, Signior 
Apoſtini. At his houſe we met with'ſeveral anti- 
quities, which have been recovered from the ruins 
of this city. Among the moft remarkable is a 
buſt of Alexander, m—_ executed and but litle 
damaged. | 

In the (afternoon we went to ſee Cleopatra 8 
Needle, which lies to the eaſtward of the city. We 

an.. I again 
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again mounted our aſſes, and without any other 
company than our Janizary, arrived in about ten 
minutes at the Needle. It is almoſt cloſe to the 
ſea, and lifts up its head amid an heap of ruins, 
which appear to have been a circle of magnificent 
buildings that ſurrounded it. It is ſaid, there were 
originally three obeliſks which bore this name ; 
and that one of them has been buried by its own 
weight, and the riſing of the ſand about. it. It is 
certain, however, that two of them once ſtood 
here at about fifty yards aſunder. One of them 
was torn up by the roots in a violent ſtorm fome 
years ago, and has ſtretched its length along the 
ground. Theſe obeliſks are alſo of granite, which 
is the marble peculiar to this place. They are of 
a ſingle ſtone, ſixty feet in length, and covered an 
all ſides with hieroglyphics. The one which is 
ſtanding, yields only in beauty to Pompey's pillar, 
among the remains of this auguſt city; and it is a 
wonder that no attempt has been made to tranſport 
the fallen needle to Europe; a ſimilar enterprize 
to which was effected, I think, in the removal of 
the obeliſk erected to Auguſtus and Tiberius, the 
_ greateſt boaſt of modern Rome, What a beautiful 
termination would it make to one of the viſtos at 
Chatſworth ! What a noble addition would it 
prove to the collection at Stowe] But the expence 
would be too heavy for any, but a princely purſe 
to diſcharge, as the relic would be too valuable for 
any, but a monarch to poſſeſs. For a drawing bob 
+ 3 chis 
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this obeliſk, as well as of Pompey's * pillar, I muſt 
refer the reader to the work of -Mr. Niebuhr, and 
to the drawings of Mr. Dalton. The few plates 
which I have ventured to give, contain views of 
ſuch things only as are not, to my knowledge, to 
be met with in other travels. 

We contemplated this obeliſk with pleaſure, and 
left it with regret. While we looked at the ruins 
around us; we could not but fancy ourſelves car- 
ried back to the times of the Ptolemies. Here 
Anthony revelled ; here Cleopatra reigned ! Here 
beauty ſhed her roſy ſmiles ; here pleaſure danced 
an eternal round ; and here, alas! the hero fore- 
went empire and life for the faſcinating charms of 
love! Some hundreds of yards from the ſpot we 
had left, is an angle of the antient walls of the city. 
Theſe walls are ſtill above the level of the ground, 
and the ditch is ſtill to be diſtinguiſhed, This is 
the eaſtern face, and at certain equidiſtances, there 
were round towers for the better protection of the 
walls. We entered the tower at the angle, which 
appeared to be leſs decayed than the reſt. There 
is a circular room in the middle, which at pre- 
ſent goes up to the top of the tower : But by a 


* 'The author has given a view of this pillar in the frontiſ- 
piece to his Eaſtern Eclogues ; but a more competent idea 
can be gathered of it in a collection of prints, publiſhed by 
the -ingenious Mr. Dalton in the year 1752, comprizing, 
among other antiquities, the elevations and ſections of the 
pyramids of Egypt, which muſt have been a taſł not leſs dif- 
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narrow ſtaircaſe on one ſide of it, there is a likelihood 
of there having been apartments above. We made 
a tour of this face, and on our return home, viſited 
the church of St. Catherine belonging to the 
Greeks. Here one of the friars led us into a re- 
ceſs illuminated with a lamp, to ſee the ſtone on 
which St. Catherine was beheaded. This ſtone 1s 
held in uncommon veneration ; and the fathers are 
very anxious to perſuade ſtrangers, that drops of 
her blood are ſtill viſible thereon. They were un- 
der no danger of having this opinion contradicted, 
through the abundance of our zeal ; but they were, 
perhaps, more pleaſed, that we had charity enough 
to leave ſome ſilver among them, towards the pro- 
pagation of this innocent impoſition. 


THURSDAY, 2d Ocrozrs. 


Intelligence came this morning of the loſs of five- 
boats on the 4oghas, or bar of the Nile, which were 
among a fleet that failed two days ago for Roſetto. 
The young Swiſs whom I have before ſpoken of, 
- was unluckily on board one of them ; and we learn 
with concern, that he has eſcaped only with his 
life. If the reader, however, remembers our de- 
ſcription of that place, it may ſeem a greater mercy 
to him, that the young man did not periſh with his 
effects. The wind blowing in the teeth of a rapid 
current, muſt have occaſioned a prodigious ſwell 

on the bar, which generally proves as fatal to the 
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mariner as to his. bark. The French merchants 
of this city are ſaid to be conſiderable ſufferers by 
this accident; as they had very rich bales of goods 
on the boats which were wrecked. But the miſ- 
fortune of the young Swiſs chiefly engaged our at- 
tention. Our minds yet ſmarted with the remem- 
brance of our own diſtreſſes; and we were, per- 
haps, never in a diſpoſition to have contributed 
more largely, than we now did, towards the relief 
of a fellow-creature. So true it is, that calamity 1s 
the beſt phyſician to mental infirmities, and diſ- 
poſes the paſſions to liſten more ſeriouſly to the 
calls of humanity. 

It is laughable enough, to obſerve the materials 
and faſhion of the generality of the buildings of 
this city. Marble ready wrought to the hand, is 
in ſuch profuſion here, that in every ſtreet you 
meet with the noble fragments of palaces and tem- 
ples, applied to the meaneſt purpoſes. I have ſeen 
a ſtable ſupported by pillars of the fineſt granite, 
and a cow-houſe paved with the moſt beautiful ta- 
blets of marble. This view, indeed, is more likely 
to provoke a ſigh than a ſmile. It too nearly re- 
ſembles the prophecy denounced againſt that ſplen- 
did city, whoſe regal edifices were to become the 
habitations of the beaſts of the field. But our ri- 
dicule is directed againſt another object. The 
court- yards of the foreign factories are encompaſſed 
with the choiceſt pillars that could be procured; 
but the confuſion of orders, in which the Doric, 
Ionic, and Corinthian jar together, joined to the 
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unequal height and diameter of the ſhafts, rather 
render the whole a ludicrous than an agreeable aſ- 
ſemblage. But as the builders have had conveni- 
ence more than elegance in view, the want of taſte 
in the diſpoſition is the more excuſable. 

We took a ride in the evening to the canal 
which was brought from the Nile, and till ſup- 
plies the city with water. Our route lay through 
a road which leads to the S. E. gate, and divides 
the antient city into two equal parts. This is the 
high road to Roſetto, on which travellers are ac- 
cuſtomed to go on mules, in preference to the 
dangerous paſſage by ſea. The journey is per- 
formed in ſeven or eight hours, and it is reported 
that the obſtruction to it is now removed, by the 
gallantry of a Turk, who was attacked yeſterday 
by the Bedouins, or wild Arabs, that have lately 
infeſted the country. The captain of the gang was 
luckily ſhot by the Turk ; and his adherents have 
fled to other parts. We arrived in about half an 
hour at the gate. It has been a very ſuperb work, 
and there are ſtill two columns, which ſupport the 
pedeſtal aboye it, of the moſt beautiful ſymmetry 
and deſign, The canal is about a quarter of a 
mile from hence, It ſtill ſerves. the chief purpoſe 
7 for which it was intended; and, in the floods, con- | 
veys a ſufficient quantity of water to the city, to 
fill the ciſterns for the uſe of the enſuing year. This 
expenſive labor was neceſſary. to rectify the defect 
with which this thirſty ſoil is curſt, and is in every 
W worthy n its pen founder, But the 
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channel a few miles above is ſo choaked up, as to 
render it no longer navigable for the ſmalleſt boats, 
except for a-week or two in the year. There is a 
large arch thrown over this canal, which appears 
firm enough to- admit of repair. Neither the 
bridge nor canal, however, have a chance to be re- 
ſtored to their former condition by the indolent 
and illiberal Turk ; although, comparatively ſpeak- 
ing, an inconſiderable expence would be the means 
of reviving, in their full extent, theſe elegant and 
ſerviceable works of antiquity. On the banks of 
this canal are raiſed the vegetables, with which the 
city is ſupplied ; and beyond them the deſart 
{ſtretches to the Nile. 

On our return home we made a tour of the weſ- 
tern wall of the antient city, which we had not 
before ſeen. There are towers upon it as on the 
other ſide, and the wall has more frequent breaches 
in it. 


FRIDAY, 3d Ocrozzn. 


I employed myſelf this morning in tranſcribing 
an ode, which I had written in detached parts, 
during our voyage down the Nile. The reader 
will find it in the Appendix, where it will appear as 
a companion to the ode to the deſart. He may, 
perhaps, ſuſpe& me of another reaſon than what I 
before alledged, for not mingling poetry and proſe, 
for putting It in that place. The contraſt between 
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the ſubjects is ſo ftriking, as to ſet the deſcriptive 
paſſages of either piece in the - beſt light. 
Nothing retards our departure but the veſſel's 
diſpatches, which are not arrived from Cairo. For 
fear of my being hereafter prevented, I will here 
communicate the ſtory of the French conſul's mur- 
der, ſome circumſtances of which are of an extra- 
ordinary nature, and will ferve to juſtify the unfa- 
vorable idea which is entertained of the en | 
in different parts of this work. 
*, Three young gentlemen belonging to the F 1 
factory had been out in the country ſhooting pi- 
geons. They were met on their return by ſome 
Arabs, who, with their uſual impudence to Chriſ- 
tians whom they ſuppoſe to be in their power, de- 
manded their guns. Theſe the Frenchmen natu- 
rally refuſed to deliver up; and a ſtruggle enſuing, 
in which they were likely to be overcome by num- 
bers, one of them levelled his piece, and ſhot an 
Arab dead on the ſpot. The unexpectedneſs of this 
action ſtruck ſuch a terror into the reſt, that they 
immediately diſperſed, and left the young men to 
make the beſt of their way off, This they effected, 
but with different fortunes. The guilty perſon 
knew there was no ſafety for him i in Alexandria, 
although the life had been taken away in defence 
of his property, againſt an hoſtile aſſault. He bent 
his way, therefore, to a village on the ſea ;- ſide, and, 
without ſuſpicion, hired a mule for Roſetto. Here 
he arrived with great expedition, and embarked on 
13 boat which was that moment going for Damiat. 
Happily 
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Happily for him, when he reached that city, there 
was a veſſel under way for Conitantinople, in which 
he eſcaped from the deſtiny that awaited him. 
One of his companions concealed himſelf in this 
city, until he found an opportunity to quit it, which 
his knowledge of the language enabled him to do 
in ſafety, The other took refuge in the French 
factory; the ſuppoſed ſanctity of which, he vainly 
imagined would protect him from the reſentment 
of the Arabs. Though he was only a ſpectator of 
the aceident which had happened, he was doomed 
to anſwer for it in the moſt inhuman manner. 
The city was preſently in commotion; and a mob, 
headed by the comrades of the deceaſed, forced 
open the gates of the factory, after having been 
denied admittance by the conſul, took out the 
unfortunate youth who remained, and hung him 
upon the firſt tree they met with. Not ſatisfied 
with this ſacrifice, they afterwards cut him in 
pieces, and cypolea his limbs in different quarters 
of the city. 

Here one might think the vengeance of a bar- 
barian would ftop. With ſuch a retaliation, that, 
confounding as it did the innocent with the guil- 
ty; is fo agreeable to their notions of juſtice, the 
Arabs might be ſatisfied. But their thirſt for 
blood was not yet quenched, As the murderer 
had eſcaped, they turned their rage againſt the in- 
nocent man, who had preſumed to afford his ac- 
complice a ſanctuary. Aware of the unforgiving 
N of che Arabs, the conſul had confined 
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himſelf to his houſe for the ſpace of two months, 
and upwards. He now thought the matter was 
forgotten and ventured out as uſual to take the 
air on an aſs, along with the Janizary of his nation. 
This Janizary is eſteemed here a ſufficient ſafe- 
guard. He may be ſo on common occaſions, but 
his authority failed him on this. They were met 
by a man near Pompey's Pillar, who, with ſeeming 
indifference, enquired the conſul's name of the Ja- 
nizary; and being ſatisfied it was the perſon he 
ſought, he ſtepped ſuddenly behind him, and diſ- 
charged a piſtol in his back. The ball went 
through the conſul's body, and he immediately ex- 
pired. Thus loſing, like the hero near whoſe co- 
lumn he fell, his life by the treachery of the Egyp- 
tian race! The aſſaſſinꝰeſcaped during the Jani- 
zary's confuſion, and no notice was taken by the 
government of ſuch an outrage. The Fyench con- 
ſulted their own dignity, as well as the intereſts of 
other nations, when they ſent two frigates this 
ſummer to demand ſatisfaction. But whether the 
force was inadequate, or they have been tempted, 
by ſome ſecret advantages, to give up, as they have 
done on many occaſions, the honor and even ſafety 
of their miniſters in Turkey, the frigates have de- 
parted, without ſucceſs in their negotiation. 


SATURDAY, 
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We were alarmed this morning with the report 
of a veſſel being about to founder in the harbor. 
This carried us to the quay, where we ſaw a Greek 
polacre go down in about half an hour. It ſeems 
that ſhe run upon the anchor of another veſſel as 
ſhe came into the road, and the crew were glad to 
quit her with their lives. It is ſurprizing that theſe 
accidents are not more frequent in a port, where 
veſſels are obliged to be always moored, on ac- 
count of their inſecure ſtation. The water is ſo 
ſhallow when the tide is out, that there would be 
no ſteering clear of the anchors, were not ſtrangers 
apprized where they lie. What is done, therefore, 
in other places for the convenience of the owners, 
is here enforced for the good of the public. And 
every veſſel is obliged, by an order at this port, to 
place buoys over her anchors. A failure in this 
meaſure ſubjects her to the payment of any loſs 
ſhe may occaſion. And, it is ſaid, the owners 
of the Greek polacre will recover damages on this 
ground. 

As we were- returning from the quay, we met a 
porter ſinking, to all appearance, under a double 
bale of cotton. He wore jack-boots, in order to 
keep his knees ſtraight, and walked doubled, with 
bis hands ſupported on his knees. Were not the 
fact well known to thouſands who trade to the Le- 
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vant, one would heſitate to mention the enormous 
loads which the Turkiſh porters carry. We went 
to the ſcales where the bales were weighing, and 
ſaw one of them take a bale of 7 cwt. upon his 
back, and ſtagger under it to the quay. The diſ- 
tance, indeed, is not very great, and there appears 
to be as much art as ſtrength exerciſed in theſe ſur- 
prizing efforts of the bodily powers. I have heard 
more than once, during my reſidence in India, of the 
porters in Perſia being famous for carrying a pipe 
of wine on their backs, which is more than 10 cwt. 
and, with the aſſiſtance of a bamboo, or ſtick acroſs 
his ſhoulders, a Chineſe at Canton is ſaid to ſup- 
port an equal burden with more eaſe to himſelf. 
It is only in countries, however, where laborers 
of this kind are ſcarce, that ſuch vigor is deſirable. 
In Paris or London, where profeſſions are not he- 
reditary, and-where every idler is willing to turn 
his hand to any thing, the inconvenience of this 
monopoly would be felt. This uſeful branch of 
labor would fink in its value, and crouds would 
languiſh for want of employment. | 
We dined on board one of the Engliſh ſhips to- 
day, where the departure of the French frigates 
without redreſs of their complaint, became the ſub- 
ject of converſation. It ſeems that the French 
have been much animadverted upon by foreigners 
here on this occaſion ; and compariſons been drawn 
between them and the Engliſh, not to their ad- 
vantage. Indeed, hiſtory furniſhes many inſtances 
of the oppoſite behavior of both governments in 
; ſimilar 
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fimilar caſes. Where one negotiates: for a redreſs 
of injuries, the other diſpatches a fleet to command 
it. And while one is waſting time in unavailing 
threats, the other employs more certain arguments 
of conviction with the Mahometan powers. But 
there is ſomething very myſterious in this proce- 
dure of a people, who, in other reſpects, are jealous 
of affronts, and enamored of glory. The particu- 
lar advantages which they derive from the Turkey 
trade, ſeem to influence their operations in that 
quarter ; and they aim at the preſervation of thoſe 
advantages, at the expence of their national honor. 
All Europe is indebted to France, for the trouble 
ſhe took in ſcouring the Archipelago of the pirates 
which infeſted it, after the cloſe of the Ruſſian war. 
They were chiefly Greeks, and abounded in ſuch 
a degree, that not a merchantman eſcaped being at- 
tacked by them. The French frigates every where 
purſued them with unremitting vigilance ; and to 
eradicate the evil effectually, ran their barks down 
in general, without firing a gun. The good conſe- 
quences of theſe exertions ſoon appeared ; and it is 
notorious, that there never was a time, in which 
the Mediterranean was ſo free of corſairs of all 
denominations, as the preſent. 

Captain Calvi introduced us in the evening to a 
Greck family, which conſiſted of a lady and her 
two daughters. The latter were very beautiful, 
but overloaded with a profuſion of zechins upon 
their heads and breaſts, which were ſtrung toge- 
ther like pearl. Among theſe I perceived a medal 

| of 
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of Alexander the Great, in fine preſervation. As 
the characters were Roman, it was probably ſtruck 
by one of the Cæſars in honor of that hero. I at- 
tempted, in vain, to place it among my ſmall col- 
lection. The eldeſt of the daughters is married to 
'2 man now in France. She preſſed our captain 
much for a paſſage; He is full; but with the gal- 
lantry of a Frenchman, placed his refuſal to a de- 
fire of preſerving harmony among his paſſengers, 
which the influence of her charms could not fail 
to invade. The frankneſs and pleaſantry of this 
Provengal are very engaging, and afford us a proſ- 

pect of much entertainment during our voyage, 


SUNDAY, 5th Ocrogxx. 


We attended the ſervice this morning at the 
chapel of the Genoeſe factory, where we afterwards 
dined, on the invitation of Signior Brandi, The 
conſul is a polite chearful old gentleman of ſeventy 
and upwards, and has ſerved in that office with 
great credit, for above thirty years. He is, how- 
ever, too much of an invalid to be able to attend to 
buſineſs, which is managed for him by Signior 
Brandi, who is alſo agent to Mr. Baldwin. | 

We accompanied Signior Brandi in the evening 
to the Venetian factory, where we drank coffee 
with an Italian lady who is lodged there. From 
hence we ſallied out to a garden, which is about 
ten minutes walk from the city. This garden is 
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thickly planted with fruit-trees of various kinds, in 
which we found a very agreeable relief from the 
ſandy views, which every where meet the eye in 
the environs of this place. Nothing but the hap- 
pineſs of its ſituation for commerce, could have 
prompted Alexander to have founded a city on this 
barren ſpot, And the rank it keeps among com- 
mercial cities at this hour, in ſpite of the revolu- 
tions it has ſeen in its religion, government, and 
cuſtoms, demonſtrates the acuteneſs of that mo- 
narch's diſcernment. Tyre, Athens, and Carthage, 
are only to be reſpected in the page of hiſtory : 
while the port of Alexandria is ſtill crouded with 
the veſſels of different nations; and ſtill diſpenſes, 
though, in a leſs degree, her bounty through the 
world. mM 

As we returned home we paſſed the houſe of. a 
fair Jeweſs, whoſe reputation is ſpread about this 
city. It is her cuſtom to ſhew herſelf daily at her 
window, to enſnare thoſe who yenture to gaze upon 
her. It is affirmed that her charms made a very 
ſingular impreſſion upon an Engliſh nobleman, who 
came here. ſome years ago. He bid very highly 
for her perſon, but was diſappointed in his views. 
The amour ſomehow got wind, and ſhe was ho- 
nored by a wag with his title, which ſhe has pre- 
ferved to this day. 

In a converſation with our Janizary this even- 
ing, we diſcovered that fear was one cauſe of the 
diſtinction, with which the Engliſh are treated in 
this country. It is many years ſince the Engliſh 
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trade has declined in the Levant. Their ſhips of 
war no more ride triumphant in theſe ſeas, and 
their thunders have long ceaſed to ſtrike terror 
through the coaſts of Egypt. But the ſpell is re- 
vived. The Engliſh have found their: way- into 
the Red-ſea; and have it at their option to deal 
with Egypt on their own terms. The reader may 
remember the affiſtance which we received in our 
greateſt diſtreſs, from the arrival of the Swallow 
floop of war at Judda. This ſloop mounted about 
twenty guns, and had carried diſpatches from Ma- 
dras to Suez. Since the Portugueſe were expelled 
Arabia, no veſſel of war belonging to a foreign 
power, had viſited that port. Her arrival was a 
phenomenon which alarmed the weakneſs of this 
government. The jealouſies that exiſt among the 
European nations, are the baſis of its ſecurity on 
the ſide of the Mediterranean. But on the - ſhores 
of che Red-ſea, it muſt ſubmit to the power, whoſe. 
empire in India has given them the navigation 
and commerce of the Red-ſea, without a competi- 
tor. And this power is the Engliſh. A track, 
ſtruck out by private adventurers, may hereafter 
benefit the public; and, under proper reſtrictions, 
add to the influence and power of the Company, in 
a meaſure which might exceed expectation . Ru- 
| mor 


- *. The inſtability of the Egyptian government weakens, in 
ſome degree, the force of this reaſoning. It has been ſug- 
geſted by the ingenious Dr. Ruſſell, whoſe long reſidence in 
Turkey inclines the author to pay a deference to him on a fub- 
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mor is well known to magnify danger. The force 
of the Swallow ſloop was eſtimated at Cairo at fixty 
guns. Here ſhe is a firſt rate! It is no wonder 
that this government ſhould be on its good beha- 
vior, when it has not even a galley on the Red- 
ſea to protect the trade. For though this trade is 
almoſt wholly carried on upon Arabian bottoms, 
were an embargo to be laid on the importation 
of coffee into the Egyptian ports, the courſe would 
be turned to the caravans, through whith channel 
the coffee is delivered at more than double the 
price, to what it is by water, 


je& on which he is ſo much better informed, that the diſcou- 
ragement which the Turks give to the trade by Suez, ariſes 
from this very cauſe. The revolutions in Cairo are often 
annual, and the Porte, conſequently, can depend but little 
on receiving a ſhare of their profits from men, whoſe footing 
in power is ſo ſlippery. The communication with India by 
the caravans, of Aleppo, turns out wholly in favor of the 
Turk. The inference, therefore, which the Doctor draws, is 
very judicious. The commerce by Aleppo would fall to the 
ground, were that by Suez to be eftabliſhed. And this is 
the ſecret objection which the Porte entertains to the latter 
trade; and was hatched, not by the influence of French 
intrigues, nor the complaints of the religious of Mecca and 
Medina, 
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MON DA Y, 6th OcToprr. 


We are detained here by the moſt vexatious of 
all circumſtances—the neglect of the agents of the 
Cleopatra. Captain Calvi has been ready to fail 
theſe four days, and his diſpatches are not yet ar- 
rived from Cairo. To whet our diſappointment, 
the wind has been eaſterly the whole time; and we 
might have performed a fourth part of our. paſſage 
to Marſeilles. Natural delays ſhould be borne 
with patience ; but thoſe which ariſe from human 
perverſeneſs, are enough to ruffle a Stoic's tem- 
. N 

"We encountered ſome objects to-day, who be- 
yond all others ſhould engage our commiſeration. 
They were the captain and officers of a French veſ- 
ſel, which was wrecked four years ago on the coaſt 
of Barbary. Along with the crew they were car- 
ried into ſlavery ; and have now been releaſed by 
an accident. The emperor of Morocco has ſent an 
embaſſy to the court of France, and theſe French- 
men were ſelected, among forty others, as a preſent 
worthy for a king to receive. The particulars of 
theſe unfortunate people's ſtory are very intereſting, 
but very fimilar to accounts already publiſhed of 
captives in the ſame ſituation. There is a youth 
among them of about fourteen years of age. His 
lot was different from the reſt. On account of his 
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youth, when they were firſt brought to Morocco, 
the emperor ordered him to be an attendant in the 
ſeraglio. This anecdote we had from the boy's 
own mouth, although he was ſometimes at a loſs to 
expreſs himſelf in his native tongue. His employ- 
ment was to make coffee for the emperor's wives, 
and to gather bouquets for them of the ſweeteſt 
flowers in the gardens of the palace. It may, per- 
haps, wound the pride of our countrymen to know, 
that the Sultana is an Engliſnwoman, who has been 
elevated to that dignity more than twenty years. 
She ſeems to be about forty, and having borne the 
emperor two ſons, is perhaps, on that account, 
treated by him with a diſtinction, which her charms 
no longer command. And in fact, while he pays 
her only court in public, his private hours are de- 
dicated to a French concubine, who was made a 
captive by one of his cruizers, and on account of 
her exquiſite beauty, preferred to the ſeraglio. 
Theſe barbarians, it ſeems, are grown nice in their 
amours ! Depopulated Greece cannot afford them 
a variety of beauty, but they muſt appropriate the 
ſpoils of France and England to pamper their baſe 
luſts ! Where ſleeps the vengeance of thoſe war- 
like nations, that they ſuffer theſe crying injuries 
to paſs unpuniſhed ? The gallies of Barbary groan 
with their men, and her ſeraglios teem with their 
females ! When the ſtates of Europe learn to dif- 
tinguiſn their true intereſts ; when they eſtabliſh a 
firm baſis of union among themſelves ; then, and 
then only, can they hope to ſee their arms directed 
K 2 againſt 
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againſt the common enemies of mankind ; to ſee 
their commerce uninterrupted, their people unin- 
ſlaved by the refuſe of the earth 

The Mahometan Ramazan is commenced. This 
inſtitute is an imitation of our Lent, except that 
there is a difference in the mode of abſtinence re- 
quired. The rigid Catholic contents himſelf with 
a change of diet; and takes his uſual meals with- 
out ſcruple, ſo that he forbears fleſh and certain 
forbidden things. The life of a Muſſulman un- 
. dergoes a total innovation during this faſt. From 
the time the ſun riſes until it ſets again, the taſte 
of any ſubſtance, even water itſelf, is prohibited by 
the law of Mahomet. But then the night brings 
full reparation with it. Exceſs follows abſtinence, 
-and he indulges himſelf in a variety of food, to be 
revenged upon the law. The bad conſequences of 
this prieſtcraft muſt be ſenſibly felt by both par- 
ties. Our Janizary has been quite unhinged ſince 
the Ramazan began. He is now fitter for ſleep 
than action, during the day; and were we to re- 
main here, we ſhould reap little benefit from his 
ſervices while the faſt continued. The ſtreets are 
now empty of people in the day-time. Towards 
the evening they begin to afſemble in the coffee- 
-houſes, and at the corners of the ſtreets ; where 
they wait for the prieſt's proclamation of ſunſet. 
Their faces betray the height of impatience ; and 
at the appointed ſignal, they ſtart for their dinners 
| n no very temperate intentions. 
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TUESDAY, 7th Aurptun. 


The veſſel's diſpatches are at length arrived, 
but the wind is fo conſiderably heightened to- 
day, that the captain holds it dangerous to at- 
tempt moving out of his ſtation with it. We 
muſt wait for what the morrow may effect in our 
behalf. | 
News is juſt come from Cairo, that the troubles 
upon the Nile are recommenced, and that war is 
about to renew its horrors in this unhappy coun- 
try. The fugitive beys have found means to poſ- 
ſeſs themſelves at length of Jie, about which city 
they have long hovered. The ſituation of this 
poſt enables them to ſtop effectually the naviga- 
tion of the river. A large armament is preparing 
at Cairo, to diſlodge the rebels from their ſtrong 
hold. Boats of all kinds are preſſed for this ſer- 
vice, and the communication promiſes to be inter- 
rupted between Alexandria and the mætropolis. 
The iſſue of this commotion may, to all appear- 
ance, be foretold. It is the laſt effort of a deſpe- 
rate party, which cannot avail them againſt ſuperior 
numbers and diſcipline. Iſmaul Beg has now ſet 
a price upon the heads of his antagoniſts, This 
barbarous practice is juſtified by the example of 
the moſt poliſhed nations, againſt thoſe whom the 
ſtate conſiders as traitors. W in all probability, 
it will now rid the bey of Egypt of his fears. But 
K 3 the 
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the accompliſhment of this deſign is uncertain *- 
We cannot ſufficiently congratulate ourſelves on 
our removal from thoſe ſcenes of contention ; and 
count all our toils as happily endured, ſince we 
have eſcaped thereby, the new delays that await- 
ed us. 

Ibrahim has juſt now taken leave of us, to em- 
bark on a boat which is bound for Roſetto. He is 
furniſhed with recommendations for the Engliſh 
captains who may come to Suez; and there is no 
doubt of his finding a good opportunity to get 
back to the Adventure, to which veſſel he ſtill be- 
longs. The behavior of this poor Indian has been 
uniformly honeſt and ingenuous. Some ſlight er- 
rors which he has been guilty of, were fully re- 
trieved by the importance of his ſervices; and 
could we command power or riches at this mo- 

ment, they would be employed. in beſtowing a 
more ſuitable reward on his merits. Henceforth 
be not virtue appropriated by any particular ſect. 
Let pride be taught to believe, there is no diſtinc- 
tion among mankind, but what reſults from the 
practice of good and evil; and imbibe, with us, a 
charitable opinion of the members of every per- 
ſuaſion. 

That we might be ready for the captain's ſum- 
mons in the morning, we diſcharged our debts at 


* So uncertain, that it appears the very reverſe has fince 
happened, and the depoſed beys have recovered their power, 
though at this hour, perhaps, it has again eluded their 
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this place, and preſented our Janizary with ſome 
pieces of gold, for the trouble that we have given 


him. The alacrity with which we ſhall quit theſe 


ſhores, has been quickened by concurrent circum- 
ſtances. The very air of this city ſeems to be im- 
pregnated with the breezes of the North. Her 
ſtreets diſplay the habit which is ſo familiar to our 
eyes; and her harbor is crowded with veſſels, which 
are bound to the lands of liberty and ſcience. 
What boſom then can repreſs its emotions at ſuch 
a ſight? What foot would linger on the ſtrand, 
when the fail was ſet for the ports of Europe? 
Curioſity has been ſatisfied. Like hunters who 
have encountered toil and danger in the purſuit of 
their game, we anticipate the ſweets of repoſe ; and 
find, that the ardor of expectation conſtituted the 
principal pleaſure of the chace. | 


WEDNESDAY, 8th OcTorts. 


The wind being favorable this morning for our 
departure, the Captain fired a gun, as a ſignal for 
us to go off, At ſeven o'clock Monſieur Meillon 
accompanied Major Alexander, Mr. Hammond, 
and myſelf to the quay, where we embarked on 
the Cleopatra ; and at eleyen, weighed our anchor 
for Marſeilles *, 


It may be ſatisfactory to the reader to know that our tra- 
yellers, whom he has ſo long accompanied, arrived ſafely in 
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AND now, Madam, it is time to bid you 
adiev, To purſue the ſimile of the hunters, what- 
ever ſatisfaction I may have found in the recital of 
our adventures, I doubt whether an indifferent per- 
ſon will liſten as complacently to the tale. In the 
review of theſe volumes, I have as much reaſon to 
pray for your indulgence, as to hope for your ſym- 
pathy. While the tear of pity dims your eye, let 
it prove a vail to the inaccuracies which are almoſt 
inſeparable from a work of this nature. Nor let 
this be deemed an unreaſonable or arrogant with. 
While the major part of mankind are adminiſtering 
to the caprices of the female-ſex, while they are 
feeding their vanity with the groſſeſt flatteries, and 
perverting their diſpoſitions by an idle compli- 
ance with their humors, his preſumption may ſurely 
be excuſed, who, actuated by a ſpirit of philan- 
thropy, and willing to communicate the reſult of 
dear-bought experience, endeavors to make one 
woman of his party, who has reflection enough ta 
weigh the importance of human misfortunes, and 
zeal enough to promote their publication for the 
inſtruction of the world. That he has not offered 
a trifling ſubje& to her conſideration, is the beſt 
compliment which he could pay to her underſtand- 


England at the cloſe of the year 1777, after a journey of ele- 
ven months. It may be ſuppoſed that the end of their miſſion 
was defeated by the delays they encountered ; but they flatter 
themſelves, that the merit of perſeverance will not be denied 
them, either by the reſpectable body in whoſe ſervice it was 
oxexted, or by the generous public. | 
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ing ; and that he looks for her ſympathy in the 
hour of diſtreſs, is not the worſt picture which he 
could give of her feelings. To be a ſerious mem- 
ber of a thoughtleſs tribe, is no leſs an honor to a 


woman, than to poſſeſs a refined heart in a depraved 
and diſſipated age. 


I have the honor to be, 
Madam * 


Your's, &c, 
Alexandria, 8th October, 1777. | | 
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US T as theſe ſheets were going to the preſs, 
a letter came to my hands, which, on every 
account, I would wiſh to communicate to the rea- 
der. The ſtorm is blown over, and the tale that 
threatened ſuch tragical circumſtances, is brought 
to an happy concluſion. But if any character in 
this work has ſecured the affection of the reader, 
he will not refuſe a ſigh to its unworthy deſtiny. 
If the work itſelf has intereſted his paſſions, he will 
greedily peruſe a ſupplement, that promiſes further 
ſood for his curioſity. The letter is from Mr. 
Hammond, one of the number of the unlucky 
| ſubjects of theſe adventures, who has poſſeſſed reſo- 
lation enough to hazard the dangers of an inhoſ- 
pitable ſhore, and to return to India by the route 
of Egypt. I mean not to anticipate the relation 
of a friend, but I ſhould do injuſtice to my own 
feelings, were I to be filent on this melancholy 
occaſion. 

And here let me adviſe the ſuſceptible n 

to cloſe the volume. The ingratitude of mankind 


is too frequent, to diſturb the Philoſopher's peace; 
U but 
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but the impreſſion it makes on the unexperienced 
breaſt, is too deep to be eaſily eraſed. But if he 
dare the conflict, and prefer to mingle his generous 
concern with mine, let him reflect on the crown 
of glory which awaits the virtuous dead! Let 
him, with me, weigh the | unimportance of the 
track, by which the ſoul is led to the regions of 
immortality ; and while we embalm the monarch's 
memory with an unfeigned tear, let us hope that our 
latter prayers may be as acceptable to the Deity, 
as our latter moments may be more propitious 
than thoſe of the great Iſman Abu Ally! Un- 
broken be the reed which moans thy loſs, rich 
pearl of Araby ! Sweet ſmelling like the gums 
of Aden's vale, to heaven aſcend thy ; 
ſpirit l 


Grand Cairo, zoth Auguſt 1779. 
J cannot avoid giving you a letter from a 
ce place that was once ſo deſirable an object to us, 
« however reverſed it has been to me a ſecond 
e time. I arrived here the 15th July laſt, after a 
« very pleaſant paſſage from Venice, and was 
preparing, with my fellow-travellers, to ſet out 
« for Suez on the 28th, when, on that morning, 
« Mr. Moore, the owner of our veſſel, was made 
« a priſoner, and detained till four days ago, in 
“ conſequence. of his ſhip, with another at Suez, 
having been treacherouſly ſeized by the orders of 
e this emen The ſhips have ſince been 
« releaſed, 
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releaſed, and the people are gone to Suez to 
take poſſeſſion of them again; which we only 
want to hear of, to enable us to ſet forward. 
This extraordinary manceuvre, on the part of 
this government, was owing to an Engliſh cara- 
van having been plungered in croſſing the deſart 
from Suez to Cairo, and many unfortunate Eu- 
ropeans having periſhed in the deſart. The go- 
vernment, upon this, contrived the means of 
ſeizing the veſſels, and have made us enter into 
ſolemn engagements with them, that no hoſtili- 
ties ſhall be committed hereafter by the * 

in conſequence of that accident ! 


The politics of this country have been a good 


deal changed ſince we left ic. It ſeems that 
ſoon after our departure from Cairo, Ibrahim 
Beg, and Morad Beg, were brought back into 
Cairo, accompanied by our old friend Iſman 


Abu Ally, who was with Mr. Baldwin, and made 


many enquiries after us. For this eſſential ſer- 
vice, the poor old man had his head taken off 
by Morad Beg, about three weeks ago, who 
was at Ghinnah in purſuit.of Huſſein Beg, one 
of Iſmaul Beg's partizans !—Monſieur Cheva- 
lier, the late governor of Chandernagore, arrived 
here a few days ago from Judda, by the route of 
Cofire. He met with Morad Beg at Ghinnah, 
who gave him bis paſſport, for his ſafety down 
the river. 
* I hope to leave Cairo in about five days, at- 
ce tended 
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« tended by our old ſervant Ibrahim, who has 
« been wiſe enough to marry here, and 1s as com- 
« pletely ſettled as he well can be. I have ad- 
« yiſed him to puſh off to India with us. As if 
« J had not been ſufficiently puniſhed for making 
« a ſecond viſit to this country, I have had the 
« addition of an epidemical fickneſs, which has 
« raged here with great violence, and, I believe, 
« has extended to every European in the place.” 
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ODE To Tue DES ART. 


Written on a Journey through the Deſarts of 
Thebais, September 1777. 


HOU waſte ! from human ſight retir'd, 
By nought eſteem'd, invok'd, deſir'd; 
Where ſtony hill and ſterile plain, 
And ever- ſullen ſilence reign * : 


Where nought is ſeen to cheer the eye, 
But ruſſet earth and ſunny ſky ; 
Nor tree nor herbage bleſs the ground, 
Nor aught to cheriſh life is found. 


Save, where the deer, whom fears aſſail, 
Shoots ſuddenly athwart the vale ; 
If chance the ſound of diftant feet 


Approach his loneſome, dark retreat. 


* « And ever-muſing melancholy reigns” Por 's Eloiſa 
t Abelard. 


O! while 
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O! while thy ſecrets I explore, 
And traverſe all thy regions o'er, 
The patient camel I beſtride— - 
May no ill hap his ſteps betide ! 


As on we preſs the burning ſoil, 

And through the winding valley toil, 
Still lend ſome hill's projecting height, 
To ſhield me from Sol's piercing fight. 


And ſhould our ſcrips of water fail, 
And horrid thirſt my lips aſſail, 
Then, then, thy ſcanty drops umpart, 
To renovate my fainting heart. 


Nor to thy toiling ſon refuſe 

The trufle's leaf, or berry's juice; 
Theſe ſtinted products of the waſte, 
Luxurious ! let my camel taſte. 


At noontide heat, and midnight cold, 
Thy vengeful ſtores of wrath with-hold : 
Nor bid the fudden whirlwind riſe, 

To blend at once, hills, vales, and ſkies ! 


Dread cauſe ! too ſubtile to define, 
Where horror ! dapger ! ruin join ! 
Stop, ſtop its peſtilential breath, 
That *whelms a caravan in death 


But 
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But chief, whence lies our daily track, 
O!] turn the roving * Arab back; 


Who, tyger-like, infefts the way, 
And makes the traveller his prey. 


As erſt the ſons of Iſrael fled 

From Pharaoh's reign and Nilus' bed, 
Here manna fell by God's command, 
And water follow'd Moſes' wand : 


So may old Nilus paſſing nigh, 

A portion of his floods ſupply ; 
Invite the neighb'ring peaſant's toil, 

To cultivate thine alter'd ſoil. 


So be thy hills with verdure ſpread, 
And trees adorn each naked head ; 


So 1n the thirſty vales below, 
Diſcover'd ſprings be taught to flow. 


The reader will have found that this wiſh was not grant- 
ed. We fell in with a party of wild Arabs, and, what was 
more extraordinary, on the very day that this Ode was writ- 
ten. This meeting, ſo dreaded by us, was, in all probability, 
the cauſe of our preſervation, Theſe foes to man, by an un- 
expected turn, became our friends. They were our guides 
when our people were at a loſs for the road ; they led us to 
the ſprings, and ſupplied us with food, when our water or 
proviſion failed us. What an inconteſtible evidence is this 
of the weakneſs of human opinions ! of the vanity of human 
wiſhes ! 


So, 


APPENDIX. 
So; teeming with neglected veins, 
Thy marble pay the ſculptor's pains; 
Who, emulous of Grecian taſte, 
May give an Athens to the waſte ! 


And on thy furtheſt ſandy ſhore, 

Which hears the Red-ſca's billows roar, 
May Commerce ſmile, her ſails unfold, 
And change thine iron age to gold! 
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ODE T0 THE N IL E. 


Written during a Voyage down that River. 
September, 1777. 


MMORT AL ftream ! whom Afric leads 

Through barren plains and verdant meads ; 
Now flaming o'er the Nubian ſands, 
Now laving Egypt's cultur'd lands ; 


To mark where firſt thou court'ſt the gale, 
The poet's ſtretch of thought might fail : 
Might heroes ſhudder to behold 

The wonders which thy depths unfold. 


0 24, — en 


O! place me on thy gentle tide, 

When firſt it leaves its fountain wide; 
Till, chreat' ning on the Cat' ract's brow, 
It ruſhes to the world below. 


Here, as the joyleſs wild we trace, 
Where Nature ſhrouds her beauteous face, 
The Oftrich—child of want and gloom ! 


Dips in thy wave his ſilver plume. 


Now, 
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Nov, lurking on thy ſedgy ſhores, 

The Crocodile his prey explores. 

Hark ! *tis a virgin's ſhriek *—thy flood 
She ſought—to color with her blood ! 


No arms the monſter can appal — 
Bounds from his ſcales th* unerring ball. 
Lo! to avenge a mother's tears, 


The Hippopotamus appears! 


Now Death aſſumes his grimmeſt form, 
Thy troubled ſurface owns the ſtorm ; 
Like warring veſſels, on they move, 
Their mortal rage and force to prove 


O! haſte we from this conflict dire, 
And to thy fairer ſcenes retire; 

Where, ſwelling o'er thy native ſtrand, 

Thy waters fatten all the land; 


Where on the wide expanſe are ſeen 
The tufted grove and iſland green: 
The minaret, that tow'rs above, 


The haram — priſon gay of love 


* This alludes to a circumſtance which happened juſt before 
the author came to the Nile, and which the reader will find 
in page 346 of vol. i.—The frequent combats between the 
River-horſe and Crocodile, in which the former is generally 
victorious, are too well known to need a comment. 
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As Pleaſure, Commerce, ſpread the ſail, 
A thouſand gallies catch the gale: 

Their oars a thouſand gallies ply, 

Whoſe pomp refulgent ſtrikes the eye. 


But lo! thoſe * grottos, choak'd with thorn, 
Which o'er thy ſtream depend, forlorn, 

Or lie emboſom'd in the waſte — 

A contraſt ſhew of monkiſh taſte ! 


*Mid plenty, of denial vain, 

Near crou litary train } 
Full many a Ne along thy tide 
Cold anchorites Mr joys defy'd. 


Far different was the Pagan's creed, 
Which, in the breaſt of yonder mead, 
Their courſe where Styx and Lethe wound, 
Peopled, with ſhades, th' Elyſian ground. 


Theſe grottos, according to travellers, extend from Swadi 
to Manfaluth—a ſpace of twenty leagues—on the banks of the 
Nile. The convents of Saints Anthony and Paul lie within the 
deſart, and exhibit living proofs of the auſterity and ſuperſſi- 
tion, which marked the primitive Chriſtians. 

+ In the province of Faiom, in Upper Egypt, travellers have 
found ſufficient traces of the fable of Charon and the Elyſian - 
fields, Lake Mezris is called Birkt Charon by the Arabs ; and 
the Styx and Lethe have been diſcovered in the canals, that 
ſurround the catacombs of Saccara, or burying-places of the 


antient Egyptians, 
4 Tho 
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| Tho! ſcarce we trace th' oblivious rill, 
Charon, in fancy, ferries ſtill; 
O'eraw'd, we paſs the fabled gate, 
Severe, where Rhadamanthus fate. 


For, wandering near old Mceris' ſtrand, 
His work immortal, Homer plann'd; 
Thence ſketching his“ Cimmerian vale, 
The next Papyrus bore the tale. 


Now waft me down thy weſtern arm, 
Where Delta looks one cultur'd farm ; 
By ruin'd cities, nodding towers, 

And hide'me in Roſetto's bowers. 


Hail ſhades! who give ſuch charms to view, 
As ne'er Alcinous' gardens knew; 

While bloſſoms here their ſweets unfold, 
Bow'd is the tree with fruit of gold. 


And thou fam'd ſtream ! what tho' no more 
The world's emporium as of yore; 

Tho' grac'd not with the Roman name, 
Thy realm contending factions claim: 


A Pharaoh's daughter erſt was thine, 
Whom pity touch'd with cares divine, 
As ſhe the prophet chanc'd to note 
While in his ozier-bark afloat. 


* Vide Hom, Od. I. xi. 
> OSTER L 3 Thou 
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Thou knew'ſt a Cleopatra's reign, 
Who number'd victors in her train; 
A Julius, led by glory's ray; 

An Anthony — to love a prey ! 


A Ptolemy of learn'd renown, 

And great Seſoſtris wore thy crown; 

Thine, Memphis ! cruſh'd by adverſe fates, 
And Thebes—that op'd an hundred gates | | 


And ſtill ſhalt thou our homage keep, 
While ſea-girt Pharos awes the deep ; 
While left for ages to admire, 

Thy pyramids to heay'n aſpire ! 


While Plenty on thy banks is found, 
To feed the famiſh'd nations round ; 
While Poets ftrive to ſing in vain 
The wonders of thy vernal reign ! 
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H“, by the commencement of this nar- 
rative, than affected at its origin. You will find, 
to your regret, that my ideas of the ſmooth road I 
was to paſs over, have already been detected; and 
that you have dearly purchaſed the peruſal of my 
travels, by the accompliſhment of your fears. How 
often did I endeavor to perſuade you, of the ſafety 
of the route I had choſen ; of the pleaſant, though 
uniform occurrences I ſhould encounter! Ready 
to doubt, what it deſires moſt, and to apprehend, 
what it would moſt ſhun, thy affection was a better 
prophet than my confidence. An accident has al- 
ready befallen me, as fingular and interefting, as 
any which my former travels gave riſe to; of 
magnitude ſufficient, to make me depart from my 
intention, of running a beaten track in ſilence, and 

; to 


F OU will be'no leſs ſurprized, my deat 


rr m. 
to reſume a wiſh, long blotted from my mind, of 


preſenting the world with a Supplement to — 


work. | 
I muſt premiſe two things, however, which pub- 


lic favor, and a deference to public opinion de- 


mand of me. I mean to treat common events 
with conciſeneſs; and to confine my deſcriptions 
to the more ſtriking parts of unuſual ones. Thus 
the public eye, which was ſo long engaged by my paſt 


adventures, ſhall not be intruded on by practice; 


or be inſulted, on account of its indulgence to the 
author. This Supplement, therefore, will rather 
be a ſketch than a picture; an abſtract, than a de- 
tail of adventures. 

„Iwill go back to our arrival at Venice on thę 
6th of November 1780. Our courſe from Oftegd 
t this city, was rapid and arduous. We had been 
unexpectedly. detained in London, until the month 
of October was far advanced, and the diſpatches 
we had in charge from the Directors of the India 
Company to the governments of Bombay and Ma- 
dras, were too important to admit of delay. The 
winter was likewiſe approaching; and as we de- 
ſigned to embark on the gulf of Venice for La- 
tichea in Syria, the ſtorms which were expected at 
this ſeaſon, might ſoon render the paſſage imprac- 
ticable. We were exactly eleven days on the 
road; and ſpent one of thoſe days at Bruſſels and 
Meminghen, on indiſpenſable buſineſs. Not a bed 
had we known, ſince we entered our chaiſe at 
Oftend; nor a willing delay, except to change 

horſes, 
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korfes, and to ſnatch an haſty refreſhment. Na 


attempts, therefore, to deſcribe the cities and coun» 


tries we have paſſed through, could be expected; 
were no other plea to be made for us, but want of 
time. I know little more of Flanders, than the 
Batneſs of her region, the richneſs of her ſoil, and 
the induſtry of her inhabitants. Of Germany 
than the commerce which is carried on in her in- 
terior parts, by the navigation of the Rhine and 
Danube; the gothic grandeur which her antique 
cities diſplay; the modern magnificence of her 
epiſcopal palaces; the extent of her foreſts, rich 
in timber and game; and the military aſpect of 
the gentry, ſo ſtrongly contraſted with the booriſn 
behavior of the lower claſs. Of the Tyroleſe we 
can ſpeak more fully, than of the reſt ; becauſe, 
from the mountainous roads which we travelled 
over, we were longer in performing this part of 
our journey, than double the diſtance in the plains 
of Germany. Nor did we fail to profit by this de- 
lay. The ſimplicity of the inhabitants, and the 
romantic face of the country, whoſe ſnowy heights 
alone are not lined with the different ſhades of the 
verdant fir, and whoſe winding valleys are enli- 
vened by deſcending torrents and pictureſque villas, 
at once delight and intereſt the traveller. Often in 
this part of the journey, did I change places with 
the ſervant, and rode a ſtage on an indifferent hack, 
for the purpoſe of enjoying the richneſs and va- 
85.4 of ſuch a proſpect. 

— 
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Our ſtay in Venice was infinitely ſhorter, than 
our inclinations would have preſcribed, had they 
been left to their own ſcope. We made the beſt 
uſe of our time to gratify the curioſity, which ſo 
ſingular a city had excited in our minds; and 
there were few things worthy of the obſervation of 
a ftranger, which we left unviſited, during the 
week we remained there, We ſaw them, indeed, 
with a glance, that ſcarcely ſatisfied our imagina- 
tions; but the repeated accounts which have been 
given by travellers of this city, left me little to re- 
gret in my own incapacity, to add to the informa- 
tion they have afforded the world. 

On Tueſday the 14th of November, I embarked 
on the trabaculo St. John Baptiſte, Captain Jo- 
ſeph Pauline, then lying off St. Joſepho at Caſ- 
tello, in the harbor of Venice. I was accompanied 
by Mr. Smyth (my co- partner in the expedition) 
and Major Nicol, who joined us at Venice, and 
was returning to the army in Bengal, and Richard 
Segur a ſervant of mine. The Britiſn vice-conſul, 
Mr. Watſon, ſaw us aboard. The veſſel imme 
diately fell down to the caſtle of Lido, where the 
captain remonſtrated to Mr. Watſon againſt our 


going to ſea during the preſent appearance of the 


* A trabaculois a veſſel with two maſts, but not ſquare- 
rigged like a ſnow. Its fails are ſprit-faſhion, and called 
latteen. It is weak-timbered, and its deck round and uncom- 
fortable to walk on, and merely calculated for ſummer voy- 


ages. | 
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weather. As our departure had been delayed the 
preceding night, this pretext was conſidered as an 
evaſion; and the more backwardneſs the captain 
ſhewed to depart, the more our deſire to be gone 
encreaſed. Nor will this be wondered at, when 
the urgency of our commiſſion, the lateneſs of the 
ſeaſon, and the fair wind that blew, be taken into 
conſideration. The arguments of Mr. Watſon pre- 
vailed, and he parted with us at four o'clock in the 
afternoon, when we were about two leagues from 
the ſhore, and, apparently, in a fair way of EY 
the good weather and wind with us, 

This proſpect continued until midnight, our 
courſe being from E. by N. to N. E. It then fell 
nearly calm, and the veſſel made little or no way 


until eight o'clock in the morning of the 1 5th, 


when the wind freſhened from the N. W. At 
noon it ſuddenly changed to the S. W. and be- 
coming unſettled, it veered at once to the eaſt. 
This completed the alarm of the captain and his 
crew, who ſeemed to have been ſufficiently diſturbed 
by the threatening variation of the wind. A buſtle 


immediately commenced upon deck, where Major 


Nicol ſtood to obſerve their manœuvres. Mr. 
Smyth and myſelf were abed with ſea-ſickneſs bee 
low, when the captain ſuddenly came down, and, 
with a faltering accent declared, that it was impoſ- 
ſible for him to keep the ſea, and he was at a loſs 
for what port to ſteer! We were not a little 
ſtartled at this ſpeech ; and aſked him tartly, why, 
as therwind was ſo contrary, he could not make 

the 


15⁵ re. 
the place from whence we came ? e had not time 
to reply to this queſtion, when the noiſe encreaſed 
above, and a ſailor called out to the captain, that 
the wind was become worſe than ever. This hur- 
ried him from us, and we ſoon found by the report 
of our friend, that we had little to expect from 
the aſſiſtance or experience of the mariners. In- 
deed, what could be promiſed by people, who had 


not a chart aboard, and could be: thrown into dif. 


order in ſo extraordinary a manner ? 

The ſcene now wore an alarming appearance. 
The captain returned to the cabin, and with the 
moſt marked expreſſions of fear and deſpondency, 
adviſed us to conſult our ſafety, as there was not 2 
hope remaining for the preſervation of the veſſel. 
Mr. Smyth and I haſtily dreſſed ourſelves on this 
intimation, without beſtowing a thought on our in- 
valid ſtate, and began to ſecure what valuables were 
at hand. In this we were followed by our com- 
panion and Richard. It is impoſſible to depict the 
conduct of the Sclavonians — for of that nation were 


dur crew compoſed—at this criſis. The danger 


Which they ſaw was, indeed; unknown to us; and 
might be of their own creation. But the fact was, 
we were become helpleſs from our untoward ſitua- 
tion, and were on the point of being ſacrificed 
through the cowardice and imbecility of thoſe 
about us. This may be deduced from our ſudden 
lapſe from the ſecurity, in which we ſuppoſed our - 
ſelves to have been. Not the ſmalleſt preparation 


8 n and it will be ſcarcely imagined by a 
2047 Britiſi 
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Britiſh ſailor, that deſtruction ſhould impend over 
a tight veſſel with her complement of men, on the 


commencement of a gale ; or that a reſignation to 
their fate ſhould be the immediate conſequence !— 
Our experience of Sclavonians will ſolve this pro- 
blem. When we got upon deck, I was ſhocked at 
the puſillanimity and ignorance of our crew. Each 
was employed as his inclination directed him, but 

equally in a manner diſgraceful to manhood. Some 
were on their knees, invoking their Saint Antonio; 

others running about the deck, half-beſide them- 
ſelves with the idea of their danger. The captain 
was ſeen ſecretly to divide money among them, 

bot in no other ſhape evinced his ſuperiority. So 

far from preſerving a command over his crew, no 
appearance of ſubordination exiſted among them. 

Every one differed in opinion, gave oppoſite orders, 
and promoted the general confuſion. One let fly 
the meet; another let go the anchor with the ſails 
all ſtanding; and a third began to haul the 
boat alongſide the only one, and not yet taken 
T Oe TORO — 

— The laſt dee indien thei er which 
poſſeſſed them. It was now time for us to conſult 
our ſafety. The boat was not a ſecond alongſide, 
before ſhe was filled with people. We were the 
laſt who entered her, except the captain. The vi- 
olence of the waves occaſioned a difficulty in get- 
ting into the boat, which, from the ſame cauſe, 
"A half full of water. 1-muſt own, that I was 
immediately 
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immediately truck with the condition of the boat, 
and had no great idea of ſecurity in her. This 
induced me to liſten the readier to the call of the 
captain, who deſired us to return to the veſſel, until 
the boat was cleared. In this attempt the anchor- 
Rock grazed my left temple, and carried away my 
hat, as the boat mounted above the veſſel's fide; 
-and it was with no little effort that I recovered the 
deck in ſafety, whither 1 was luckily followed by 
my friends and domeſtic. No ſoonet was this ef- 
fected, than the captain jumped into the boat, and 
veered away the painter, or rope, aſtern. Our con- 
ſternation was evident at this ſight, We loudly in- 
voked the captain not to deſert us, and by the 
friendly ſigns he made, began to believe that he 
till meant to take us aboard. But this hope was 
of ſhort continuance. While the reſt were buſily 
engaged in throwing out the water with buckets, a 
Sclavonian ſtood on the bow, and with a hatchet 
cut the painter in our view! — Let the feeling 
-breaſt conceive, if its ſenſibility will allow of re- 
flexion - the agonies we underwent at this inhuman 
act. It was cutting the thread of our exiſtence, in 
all human probability, and hope itſelf, for a mo- 
ment, ſeemed to fly to the boat, which was making 
from us with all the expedition, that wind and oars 
-would permit, in an heavy ſwell and ruffled ſed! 
A blunderbuſs was involuntarily ſnatched up, and 
pointed into the boat, but immediately laid down 
on the reflexion of ſpilling fruitt:{s blood, and 
taking vengeance on a ſet of ruffians, who could 
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not poſſibly regain the veſſe] as the wind blew, 
were they diſpoſed to repentance. 

Their preſent intentions were evident, though 
their former deportment was perplexing and doubt- 
ful. Ignorance of their profeſſion, and a timidity, 
almoſt unknown to the female character, had com- 
pleted, if not occaſioned the diſtreſs of the veſſel, 
and they now ſought. their own preſervation; with- 
out a thought of ours. Nay, their excluding us 
from ſharing their fortune, cannot be reconciled to 
the common principles of action; and to extraor- 
dinary motives—as we had never ofended them — 
it would be equally vain to recur. They were but 
eight in all, in a ſtout boat, and the addition of four 


perſons could not have brought her down in the 


water, ſo as to encreaſe her danger. On the other 
hand, the trabaculo had been freighted by us on 


the Company's account, and the captain and his 
crew were actually eating our bread !—T his adds 
- the charge of ingratitude to barbarity, and throws 
ſuch a. caloring upon the diabolical tranſaction, as 


muſt-pain the eye of the humane reader. That he 


may avert it, as ſoon as poſſible, from ſuch: a ſight, 


J will return to our ſtory, and leave the ſequel to 
excite the juſt indignation; which * unparalleled 
. treachery deſerves. .. ; t 
It was now four o'clock in the 3 and 
* night, which ſets in ſo early in this month, had 


been anticipated by the haze and gloom, which 


are the conſtant forerunners of a tempeſt. We re- 
mained on deck for ſome minutes in a fixed aſto- 


Vo, II. 1 niſhment, 
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niſhment, and caſt many a wiſhful eye after the 
boat, which was ſoon loſt to our view. In endea- 
voring to recover this object, I thought J diſcerned 
low land about a league aſtern, to which the boat 
was making, and, to all appearance, would ſoon be 
driven by the wind and current. This diſcovery 
gave us a clearer inſight into our perilous ſituation. 
We had, indeed, learnt confuſedly from the cap- 
tain, that we were encompaſſed by rocks and 
ſands; but did not dream of our vicinity to the 
land. This reflexion inſenſibly added a weight 
to the blow we had received; and we again wiſhed 
to recal the opportunity we had miſſed, of reviſit- 
ing the peaceful haven before us. Short, however, 
was the time we waſted in fruitleſs complaint; and 
we reſolved to turn the few moments, which ſeemed 
to be left us, to the beſt account. We ſet about 
the duty of exerting ourſelves to the utmoſt of our 
abilities, to ſurmount our misfortune ; and when 
we recollected that four Britiſh ſubjects had been 
perfidiouſly forſaken by their own ſpecies, and de- 
voted as victims to the fury of the ſtorm, we caught 
new ſpirit from the cruel novelty of the circum- 
ftance, and began to ſecure every thing upon deck, 
as well as our weakneſs and little acquaintance 
with ſea-affairs would 3 This taſk was be- 
come ſtill more difficult, from the violence of the 
wind, and the rolling and pitching of the veſſel, 
which rendered it painful to ſtand upon deck. It 
muft here be repeated, that the deck of a traba- 
culo is of ſo round a form and ſo unguarded, that 
9 the 
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the leaſt inclination on either ſide, makes it diſa- 
greeable to walk on it in fair weather. How then 
was the inconvenience encreaſed at this period ! 
With much trouble we made a ſhift to lower the 
main-yard, ſo far as to prevent the fail having a 
ſtreſs on the cable; but all our efforts were vain, 
towards recovering the fore-yard from its elevated 
ſituation ; and though the ſheet was gone, the 
wind had ſuch hold of the flapping canvas, as to 
occaſion the veſſel to labor prodigiouſly. The jib 
was likewiſe ſhivering in the wind, and from the 
conſtruction of the prow, which buried itſelfgjnceſ- 
ſantly in the water, we could not approach The fail 
to haul it down. While we were employed in this 
unequal conflict with the elements, the cable began 
to run out with a thundering found. Mr. Smyth 
was luckily near the halſe-hole, and, by an extra- 
ordinary effort, clapped a ſtopper on the unſecured 
cable; which was certainly in leſs danger of ſtrain- 
ing from an accident, that threatened far different 
conſequences. 

Night was now fallen over the creation, and it 
may, perhaps, not be contended, whether her ſhades 
involved more deſtitute or forlorn beings than our- 
ſelves! But hope yet ſurvived the chances of ſafe- 
ty; and when hope itſelf appeared to falter, its 
place was ſupplied—by what alone can ſuſtain the 
human mind in moments like theſe—by a calm 
reſignation to the decrees of the Almighty. We 
quitted the deck, where our preſence could be of 
no immediate uſe, and the ſervant having brought 

M 2 us 
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us a light from the galley - where the cook had 
left a fire with a joint of meat before it we laid 
ourſelves once more upon our beds, from which 
nothing, but imminent neceſſity, had drawn us. A 
diſh of coffee was all I had taſted for the preceding 
twenty-four hours, and that had not ſtaid on my 


ſtomach, much leſs would it have borne the meat 


which had been preparing for us. My compa- 
nions were equally ailing, though from different 
cauſes. Mr. Smyth had almoſt loſt the uſe of one 
leg from a violent inflammation ; and Mr. Nicol 
was ſubje& to a numbneſs in his feet, which the 
extreme cold now made him particularly ſenſible 
of. My ſervant Richard had never been at ſea be- 
fore—except in croſſing the German channel—and 
little could be expected from ſuch a novice. Aſto- 
niſhment had rendered him as uſeleſs as ourſelves ; 
though I muſt do him the juſtice to ſay, that he 
betrayed no emotions of fear during this trying 
ſcene. He crept forward to his bed to take what 
repoſe he could, and left us to ponder on the event, 
and to afford each other ſuch conſolation, as me- 
mory or imagination could ſupply. Many in- 
ſtances were produced, of people outliving ſitua- 
tions as perilous as our own ; but none of a ſimi- 
larity of circumſtances. Strange, as it may found, 
this very peculiarity led us to believe, that we were 
reſerved for a happier deſtiny, than was propoſed by 
our betrayers. Nay, the villainy of the Sclavonians 
made us preſume the more on the mercy of the 
ran To defeat their murderous deſigns, we 
looked 
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looked up with confidence, to the eternal Diſpenſer 
of juſtice; and even congratulated ourſelves at 
times, that our veſſel was not weighed down with 
their complicated guilt, Happy is it for the hu. 
man mind, that it can derive conſolation from re- 
mote and unpromiſing ſources, in caſes of extre- 
mity. | 

Little occurred worthy of obſeryation, between 
this time and midnight, except, that on finding the 
cable in danger of running out, Major Nicol fixed 
another ſtopper on it, at the expence of a deep cut 
on one of his fingers. Enough cannot be ſaid in 
commendation of this gentleman, to whoſe atten- 
tion and activity we greatly owe our preſervation. 
He crept upon deck at every alarm, which the en- 
creaſe of the gale, or the devaſtation among the 
rigging, occaſioned ; and, by his report, either 
buoyed up our hopes, or taught us to prepare for 
the worſt. I dwell the more on this circumſtance, 
as the ſecret operations of Providence appear on the 
face of it. From political reaſons, and an obſerv- 
ance of the injunctions of our ſuperiors, we had 
been obliged to ſhun any new connexion at Ve- 
nice; and though we could not, without a breach 
of humanity, bind the captain to refuſe a paſſage to 
Major Nicol, we were fain to appear ignorant of 
his being aboard the trabaculo. In our weakly 
condition it is impoſſible to ſay, what we could have 
done without him; and we conſidered his aſſiſtance 
as a ſupernatural gift. He had alſo more ſkill in 
ſea affairs; and holding it adviſable to veer out the 
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beſt bower, in order to eaſe the veſſel, and prevent 
the anchor tripping, he ſummoned us upon deck 
about two in the morning, when the ſtorm was riſen 
to a fearful pitch, accompanied by hail and rain. 
Mr, Smyth was in ſo much pain, that he found ir 
impoſſible to ſtir ; but being free from ſickneſs by 
this time, I followed our leader to the work he pro- 
poſed. While he ſtaid above to coil it upon deck, 
T rouſed my ſervant, and creeping into the cable- 
tiers with a lanthorn, made a ſhift with his aſſiſt- 
ance, to ſend the remainder of the cable above. 
This undertaking employed us more than an hour; 
but when nearly completed, we found from our ex- 
hauſted ſtrength, and the violent motion of the veſ- 
ſel, that it would be neither practicable nor ſafe 
for us to veer out the cable. Much, however, had 
been done, towards this defirable meaſure ; and we 
reſolved to defer the attempt until day-light, and 
the help of our crippled companion, could promiſe 
ſucceſs. 

We now returned to the cabin with the tidings 
of our progreſs ; and wet and benumbed with cold, 
we threw ourſelves on our beds, to recover our feel- 
ing and vigor. In this diſaſtrous criſis, when the 
idea of the cable's parting would involuntarily run 
acroſs our minds, it was no little ſatisfaction to find, 
that it had not yet chafed; and as the gale had 
now continued with encreaſing fury for twelve 
hours, we either expected, that its quiver would be 
ſoon emptied, or the cable might reſiſt it for a 
term of equal duration, How we flattered our- 
ſelves 
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ſelves on this occaſion, no ſeaman need be told, 
Nothing kept us from a lee-ſhore, but this unſerved 
and unſecured cable ; and its wonderful reſiſtance 
and freedom from injury, muſt, to the lateſt mo- 
ment of their lives, be a matter of admiration and 
thankſgiving to thoſe who owe their deliverance 
to it! 

It had early ſtruck us that we were in the gulf of 
Trieſte, from the ſituation of the land aftern of us. 
On no part of the coaſt of Iſtria for which we had 
been ſtanding ſince our departure from Venice 
could we have land aſtern, with the veſſel's head to 
the N. E. We had often looked at the compaſs 
to explain this point; and as often conſulted our 
chart of the Adriatic ſea, to be aſcertained of the 
truth of our ſuſpicion, Amid theſe reaſonings, 
ſleep imperceptibly ſtole upon our wearied frames, 
and, perhaps, the readier, as we had quenched our 
thirſt with ſome juicy pears, the only refreſhment 
that was at hand. Nothing can be a greater proof of 
the dominion of that healing power, who now bound 
up the faculties of minds exerciſed with hideous re- 
flexions, and of bodies, encumbered with wet and 
uncomfortable garments. 

The repoſe we obtained, may naturally be ſup- 
poſed, to have been ſhort and unquiet. The ob- 
jects, which are moſtly prevalent in our waking 
thoughts, are uſually found to recur to a diſturbed 
imagination under the influence of ſleep. How 
often didſt thou, Honoria ! pride of my choice, and 
inmate of my boſom ! how often didſt thou appear 
M 4 to 
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to me in this momentous. period! Sometimes, 
methought, I beheld thee, young and attractive as 
thou art, advancing towards me with ſmiles of 
hope, and holding our innocent babes on either 
arm. In my attempt to graſp the treaſures of my 
ſoul in my fond embrace, I ſuddenly awoke, and 
for the felicity I contemplated, beheld myſelf 
plunged into the abyſs of wretchedneſs !——The 
howling of the ſtorm, the crackling of the maſts, 
and the rocking of the veſſel, were the ſad ex- 
change ! Far different was the dream, which ac- 
companied my next moments of forgetfulneſs! I 
again ſaw thee, my Honoria, but in different guiſe. 
The recent alarm I had ſuſtained, gave a tincture 
to the ſcene of its own dark complexion. Thou 
wert not what thou ſeemed before, and, methought, 
thou ſhunned the arms of thy beloved! I would 
have called upon thee in the names of love and 
tenderneſs to return, but a violent encreaſe of the 
gale rouſed us all from our ſlumber, and timely re- 
lieved me from the horrors of deſpair. I was even 
| thankful for being convinced of the fiction, in ſo 
tremendous a manner ; and, to. be ridded of the 
doubts of thy truth, was content to face the perils 
which ſurrounded me. 

It was now about ſix o'clock. in the morning of 
Thurſday 16th of November, and by day-light the 
weather appeared to have moderated a little, I 
ſtole to the deck, with an anxiety to make ſome 
certain diſcovery of our ſituation ; and as the light 
broke from the eaſt, I dimly beheld a range of 
mountains, 
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mountains, forming a ſemicircle ſeveral leagues 
diſtant, from our larboard Bow to our ſtarboard 
ſide. The low land—of which we had caught a 
momentary glimpſe the preceding evening - ap- 
peared aſtern, and ſtretched forward until it met 
the mountains. From this deſcription it will be 
found, that the veſſel was land- locked, except on 
her ſtarboard- quarter, on which the hurricane ob- 
liquely exhauſted its force, With a glaſs I plainly 
diſcovered a large town with ſteeples ahead, which 
we concluded to be Trieſte. After expreſſing our 
praiſes to the Almighty, who had permitted the 
light of day to reviſit our eyes, againſt every moral 
probability, we bethought ourſelves of reſuming 
the work we had left unfiniſhed, I forgot to men- 
tion in its proper place, that we had ſounded our 
depth of water, and found it to be but-four fathoms 
and a half, Allowing it to be then high water, and 
that the tide roſe a fathom, we could not at low wa- 
ter have more than three fathoms and a half. The 
trabaculo being of a broad conſtruction, could not 
draw above eight feet, as ſhe had but a ſmall quan- 
tity of corn aboard, for Corfu, But we were not 
ignorant of the danger, which veſſels run of ſtrik- 
ing the bottom in ſhallows, when the ſea has been 
agitated by a tempeſt ; and we began to reflect on 
the deſtruction which would enſue, were our ſlight 
bark to fit upon the anchor we were about to 
throw out, This difficulty was much removed by 
our ſounding at day-break, and finding, to our 
great joy, there were five fathoms and a half ahead, 
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We had now leſs to apprehend at low water; but, 
to add to our ſecurity, we came to the arduous re- 
ſolution of veering away the beſt bower, while we 
caſt the other anchor. Apparent neceſſity dictated 
this ſtep ; but I will not aſſert in the beſt health, 
that four perſons, to whom the work was new, 
would have preſumed on the undertaking on ano- 
ther occaſion. To have performed it in our en- 
feebled ſtate, I ſhould much leſs engage for. 

The devaſtation upon deck can be eaſier con- 
ceived, than forcibly deſcribed. By a manceuvre 
during the night, the fore-yard had been brought 
fore and aft; and though the fail could not be 
lowered, our active companion had contrived, by 
climbing the maſt; with a knife to rip it in many 
places, ſo that the wind had no other effect on it, 
but to rend 1t to pieces. In this tattered condi- 
tion we found it, but not a veſtige of the jib to be 
ſeen. The bowſprit was carried away; and no 
ſtronger inſtance need be given of the force of the 
gale, than the loſs of the prow, which projects in 
a trabaculo, like the head of a galley, and had 
been beat to pieces in the night. Both the bow- 
ſprit and prow were entangled with the cable, from 
which alarming ſituation they were removed by 
our exertions, and fell to leeward, where they could 
do no injury, though ſtill ſuſpended by a ay. 
As we could not find an hatchet to rid us of this 
incumbrance, our perplexity would have been great, 
had either of the maſts gone by the board—a cir- 
cumſtance not unexpected, from the ſlackneſs of 
the 
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the ftays, and the rolling of the veſſel. To heighten 
our diſtreſs we now diſcovered, that the pump was 
not fitted up; nor could we after a long ſearch, 
meet with the plummet to ſound the well. As we 
could not have obviated the danger from the want 
of the pump, and even of buckets, whick the crew 
had carried away in the boat, it was, perhaps, an 
inſtance of good fortune, that we had not the 
means to inform ourſelves of the quantity of water 
in the hold. We could not but ſuſpect that the 
veſſel from her inceſſant working, had made wa- 
ter, but while it was only a ſuſpicion, our diſaſter 
wanted an horrible aggravation to it. We had 
ſcarcely taken a ſurvey of things, ſatisfied ourſelves 
of the goodneſs of our cable—whoſe appearance of 
having chafed had not a little diſturbed us—and 
made out ſome more towns with the glaſs, when 
the gale recommenced, if I may uſe the expreſſion 
in ſo tempeſtuous a period, and raged to a degree, 
that ſurpaſſed what we had before experienced, and 
feemed to preclude every chance of its ſudden ceſ- 
ſation, The generality of gales ſeldom continue 
beyond twenty-four hours, and we ſhould have 
been ſanguine enough, to have counted on this du- 
ration of that which aſſailed us, had not my com- 
panions been aſcertained by experience, that a Le- 
vanter (or eaſt wind) may laſt for five days in the 
Mediterranean! We could be of no ſervice on 
deck at ſuch a moment, and retired to our cabin, 
to break our faſt on humble fare, and to conſult on 
what further could be done. for our preſervation. 

x. Unconverſant 
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VUnconverſant with the buſineſs which engaged 
us, we became mariners from neceſſity. Reaſon 
prompted, and inclination enabled ys, to purſue ſuch 
meaſures as our ſituation required. It will by this 
time be evident to the reader, that little riſk would 
have exiſted, had we been ſeconded by the ſkill and 
force of our fugitive crew. Their cowardice and 
barbarity called forth the latent powers, which lurk 
in every informed mind ; and, if our exertions ap- 
pear in a better light, they are probably ſet off, by 
the darkneſs and depravity of the Sclavonians. 
While we took ſome refreſhment below, the tem- 
peſt . raged with uncommon violence, and made 
every thing ſtrain upon deck to a fearful degree. 
The proſpect of being relieved by a boat from the 
land, was now overcaft ; and we deſpaired, in ſuch 
weather, of being approached by the paſſage-boats, 
that ply between Venice and Trieſte : for at inter- 
. vals there was ſo thick a haze, that the land was 
wholly concealed ; and a veſſel might have paſſed, 
without diſcovering our diſtreſs. Not to be want- 
ing in the leaſt to our deliverance, we determined 
to attract the notice of ſuch, as might be the acci- 
dental ſpectators of our ſituation, The remnants 
of the fore-ſail were ſtill ſhivering in the wind, and 
forcibly indicated all we wiſhed to convey. But 
an enſign of St. Mark, placed over one of the beds, 
luckily exciting obſervation, we rightly concluded 
it would the better enforce aſſiſtance from the Ve- 
netian ſubjects: it was immediately hoiſted half- 


maſt high, and flew the uſual ſignal of diſtreſs. 
- As 
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As our expectations from this meaſure were but 


ſlender and remote, we began ſeriouſly to think of 


conſtructing a raft, as our laſt reſource, ſhould the 
veſſel part, and ſtrike upon the ſands, which be- 
trayed themſelves, by the diſcolored water, not a 
mile to leeward. The moſt provoking ſuſpence we 
endured, was at this period ; when the perpetual 
and intolerable motion of the trabaculo withheld 
us from executing the projects we had planned. 
But an heavy ſhower of rain befriending us, about 
eleven o'clock the wind was ſo much lulled, that 
we once more aſcended the deck with our com- 
bined force, to finiſh the urgent taſk of the anchors. 
Two of us crept again into the cable: tiers, to ſend 
up enough of the new cable, to equal what re- 
mained to be veered of the beſt Bower. Sudden 
guſts of wind frequently interrupted our work, and 
it was not until one o'clock that we were pre- 
pared for throwing out the ſecond anchor, and 
veering away both cables at once. The difficulty 
and danger of the attempt, joined to our exhauſted 
ſtate, made us pauſe a little ere we proceeded. 
Exerciſe had begat an appetite, as the employment 
itſelf, had ſerved to rekindle the ſparks of hope, 
which were dormant in our boſom; and we re- 
cruited our ſpirits with the remains of a cold fowl, 
which was diſcovered 1n our ſtores. On this deli- 
cious morſe} we banqueted, and returned with ala- 
crity to our unfiniſhed labors, _ 

The weather was now clearer than ever, and we 
could diſtinguiſh ſeveral veſſels lying behind the 

| 8 low 
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low land on our larboard ſide. We even fancied 
that one was under ſail. Whatever this might 
prove, we laid hold of the fair occaſion that offer- 
ed, and, not undexterouſly, caſt the other anchor, 
and properly ſecured the cable, when the beſt homer 
was entirely run out. When it 1s conſidered how 
much we had this ſcheme at heart, it will not be 
eaſy to calculate the weight, of which our minds 
were reheved. The veſſel rode with two anchors 
ahead; and, if with one, ſhe had hitherto reſiſted 
the gale, we were not over ſanguine when we con- 
cluded ſhe might now keep her ground, ſhould we 
be doomed to encounter another night of trial like 
the laſt! The weather ſtill looked wild, and the 
day was drawing to a cloſe. Theſe appearances 
induced us to add every efficacy in our power to 
the cables ; and, gathering up the ſcattered frag- 
ments of the ſails, with the help of oakum, we pre- 
ſently /erved the beſt bower. My eyes were often 
turned towards the low land, during this manceuvre ; 
and being ſtruck with the appearance of a fail in 
motion, I haſtily caught up the glaſs, and found 
that I was not deceived. But what tongue ſhall 
expreſs my tranſport, when I diſcovered, on a more 
attentive view, that ſhe was ſtanding directly for 
us !— My friends were ſoon drawn towards me, on 
my announcing the bliſsful tidings. The golden 
_ trump of fame, the muſe's lyre } never greeted the 

hero or the lover's ear with notes like theſe. Yet 
no extravagance appeared in the behavior of thoſe, 
who had never given way to deſpair. A decent 


joy, 
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joy, and a grateful acknowledgment to that Power, 
who had caſt an eye of pity on our diſtreſs, were 
the viſible effects of this turn of fortune. But the 
feelings of my ſervant Richard broke out in a 
manner, that I ſhall long remember to his credit. 
He had neither been ſo well aſcertained of our 
danger, nor of the chances of our eſcape. He 
ſeemed to awake, therefore, as from a dream, and, 
after being aſſured by the glaſs of the aſſiſtance 
which was at hand, he was perfectly beſide himſelf 
for a few minutes, and ſqueaked out, in a voice 
hardly audible It is, it is coming to us: Thank 
God! we ſhall yet be ſaved.” I would not have 
diſturbed his ecſtaſy, had not the veſſel tacked, and 
ſtood towards Trieſte, I haſtily ſent him for a 
loaded muſket, to recal their attention, were it a 
boat bound for that city. On the firſt diſcharge 
ſhe altered: her courſe ; and when two more rounds 
had been fired, had conſiderably neared us. We 
drew. various concluſions from this conduct. Her 
courſe ſuggeſted the idea of her being a paſſage- 
boat; though ſhe might have been obliged to tack, 
the better to fetch us, who were ſomewhat to wind- 
ward ; and her coming from the low land, to which 
our crew had made, excited a ſuſpicion of their be- 
ing aboard. So hateful did their deſertion appear 
to our cooler reflexions, that we ſometimes wiſhed 
it might not be the caſe. We placed more depen- 
dance on the humanity of ſtrangers ; and would, 
readily, have foregone the ſight and knowledge of 


ſuch a race. We even began to doubt the honelty . 


of 
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of their intentions, in returning to the trabaculo ; 
and, from their paſt miſconduct, gave them but 
little credit for their future attempts. No one will 
blame us for entertaining ſuch ſentiments. It is 
the curſe of villains to raiſe diſtruſt, even in the 

performance of the good actions, which their inte- 
reſt may prompt them to commit. 

We had but juſt time to agree on the reception 
we ſhould eventually give them, when the boat ran 
under our ſtern, and proved to be manned with our 
captain and crew ! Our mortification was, however, 
lefſened when we found, there were two fiſhermen 
aboard, who owned the boat. Their preſence was 
a ſecurity for the good demeanor of the crew; and 
we threw out a rope, by which they drew up to lee- 
ward. The firſt mariner who aſcended the veſſel's 
ſide, was at a loſs how to behave ; but the hearty 
welcome he received, encouraged the reſt to de- 
monſtrate their ſurprize, at finding us alive. The 
captain appeared more rejoiced than the others, at 
this meeting; but his embarraſſment was at the 
ſame time greater, as the frequent change of his 
countenance, at the recollection, perhaps, of what 
had happened, ſufficiently denoted. He related in 
a few words, what had befallen them after our ſepa- 
ration, which (as he declared) the breaking of the 
rope had occaſioned : that the boat had been over- 
ſet in the ſurf, on the low land to leeward; and 
that they had, with no ſmall difficulty, got aſhore : 
that, bewildered and fatigued, they had - luckily 
reached a ſolitary houſe, where they had paſſed the 

night, 
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night, and hired a boat to carry us and our bag- 
gage there : that they had made two fruitleſs at- 
tempts to come out to us in the morning, and, 
through his own perſeverance alone, the boat had 
now fulfilled his intentions, 

It was not for us to diſpute the truth of his ſtory 
or declarations, at ſuch a moment as this. We af- 
ſected, therefore, to give him full credit for the 
paſt, and we were ſincere, when we acknowledged 
the merit of his preſent enterprize in our behalf. 
While we were buſy in directing the removal of 
our baggage, we obſerved the mariners were exa- 
mining with aſtoniſhment, the meaſures which had 
been taken in their abſence, for the preſervation of 
the veſſel, They could ſcarcely perſuade them- 
ſelves, that the other anchor was down; and ſur- 
veyed with attention, the management of the beſt 
bower-cable. Had they been endued with the 
common feelings of men, their ſhame muſt have. 
been great, at this ſilent reproof of their cowardice 
but ſo deſtitute had they approved themſelves of 
this ſentiment, it would be inconſiſtent to ſuppoſe, 
that the retroſpect afforded them any pain. The ra- 
vage amongſt the rigging was what more immedi- 
ately concerned them, and what they lamented in 
vociferous terms. In leſs than an hour, what with 
the mariners effects and ours, the boat was ſo much 
brought down in the water, that the fiſhermen in- 
ſiſted on our going. Many of our articles, exclu- 
ſive of our ſea-ſtock, were ſtill aboard; but our 
impatience to be aſhore, and the loſs of day-light, 
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made us ſecond their deſire. It will hardly be cre- 
dited—if their concern for her ſafety can be ſup- 
poſed to be real that not a mariner remained 
aboard on this occaſion; ſo that the veſſel, with 
four feet water, which they had diſcovered by ſound- 
ing her ſhallow hold, was a ſecond time abandoned 
by her commander and crew, to the fury of the 

waves | | 
Our boat ſtood for the low land, from whence it 
came ; but what with the darkneſs of the night, 
and the want of ſufficient water, when we entered 
the canals. that interſe& the ſhore, it was eight 
o'clock at night before we landed. The houſe we 
were carried to, ſtood on. an iſland, and was the 
haunt of the mariners, who ſubſiſt by fiſhing on 
this coaſt, for the markets of Venice and Trieſte. 
It was now occupied by a gang of thoſe ill-look- 
ing Sclavonians, whoſe barks were moored in view. 
We fared, nevertheleſs, much better at 'this inn, 
than we expected; and, with the aſſiſtance of a 
good fire, and ſupper, prepared ourſelves for 2 
better night's reſt than the laſt, The woman of 
the houſe was remarkably civil and humane, for 
one in her fituation ; and from her we learnt the 
real ſentiments. of the crew reſpecting us. On 
their arrival at the houſe the preceding night, they 
declared the forlorn condition in which the paſ- 
ſengers had been left, by their obſtinate refuſal to 
enter the boat; and the captain, in particular, re- 
peated the impoſſibility of our ever viſiting the re- 
turning light, In this opinion they all-concurred ; 
| 2 and 
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and our deſtiny had been conſidered as inevitable, 
by the whole company at the inn. The joy of the 
good hoſteſs, therefore, was exceſſive, at our provi- 
dential delivery ; and, with the ſuperſtition natural 
to her age and education, ſhe reſpected us as lucky 
men. On the other hand, the maſters of the fiſh- 
ing-boats, and particularly, a man who had been 
caſt away in this very ſtorm, whiſpered among 
themſelves, that we hgd been preſerved merely by 
our {kill ; and whatever we might ſay to the con- 
trary, every Engliſhman was born a ſailor. Whe- 
ther our inſular ſituation, or the reputation of our 
navy has given birth to this idea, I mult leave to 
our patriots to determine. 

From our hoſteſs we learnt a fact, more material 
to ourſelves. We had little reaſon to expect kind 
offices from our late crew; but ſhe went further, 
and ſuggeſted her fears, that they did not mean us 
well! An hint from fuch a quarter, and the com- 
pany which was in the houſe, could not fail of 
putting us on our guard. We ſecured the doors of 
our apartment accordingly, and let the woman 
know, we were well provided with powder and 
ball, in caſe of foul play. At another ſeaſon our 
repoſe might have been diſturbed by ſuch an inti- 
mation ; but we were ſo ripe for the reception of 
the ſoothing dews of ſleep, that we quickly loſt all 
remembrance of mortal anxieties; and were fo for- 
tunate, as to eſcape any diſturbance from the con- 
{piracy, that might have been agitated againſt us. 
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We aroſe betimes on Friday the 17th of No- 
vember, and while we breakfaſted, were deviſing 
the beſt means for our return to Venice. The 
iſland we were upon, is leſs than a league from the 
town of Tiſſano, which is about ſixty miles weſt 
from that city. About eight miles to the N. E. 
lies che town of Marono, in the province of Friuli, 
built near the ruins of the antient Aquilea, and go- 
verned by a Venetian nobleman. To this place 
the fiſnermen who brought us aſhore, adviſed us 
to go; as we ſhould there find carriages to con- 
vey us by land. After our late adventure at ſea, 
this ſcheme was very agreeable to us; and we were 
on the point of engaging in it, though contrary 
to our captain's advice, when we luckily underſtood 
from our hoſteſs, that there was only a chance of 
procuring carriages. The captain had been re- 
markably liberal of his offers of aſſiſtance ; but al- 
ways made ſome objection to the mode of our con- 
veyance. There was ſome deſign concealed under 
this contradiction, that did not eſcape our obſerva- 
tion. It was evident, that he apprehended a pro- 
ſecution on our arrival at Venice ; and it required 
no little addreſs on our fide, to lull his ſuſpicions, 
and to betray an ignorance of their wicked de- 
ſigns. That we accompliſhed this end will be 
evinced, from his approving of our embarking on 
a fiſhing-boat, bound direct for Venice, after fre- 
quent conferences on the ſubject of our diſaſter, 
and a variety of artful attempts, to dive into our 

PT , inmoſt 
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inmoſt ſentiments on their behavior, during the tem- 
peſt we had encountered. It proved, that nothing 
could have been more critical, than our ſituation in 
this loneſome place: the people, who had fo pal- 
pably violated the laws of humanity in our reſpect, 
had only to puſh their villainy further, to ſuppreſs 
any evidence that they had to fear in this world. 
Crirninals of this ſtamp, ſeldom think of futurity ; 
and every thing conſpired towards their execution 
of any ſcheme againſt our lives, had they been aſ- 
certained of all the conſequences of our ſafe arrival 
at Venice. | | 
Our want of a bill of health was now the only 
obſtacle to our departure. The fiſhermen were de- 
firous to carry us out of our way to Marono, for 
this paſſport ; and the captain and we, for different 
reaſons, to avoid it, Gold, as it generally does, at 
length prevailed ; and the fellows agreed, to con- 
vey us ſtrait to Venice for ſeven zechins. We 
haſtened away, after ſatisfying our good hoſteſs for 
her trouble; and leaving the captain to return to 
the trabaculo, if ſuch was his intention, after his 
neglect of duty in regard to her. It was about 
noon when we embarked, and at five P. M. the 
crew ran the boat into a fine canal, which, we are 
told, extends inland to the /agunas of Venice. 
Here we got a diſh of excellent fiſh, and fared 
heartily on it. The breeze was ſtill freſh from the 
S. E. and at ſeven o'clock we hoiſted fail, and ran 
by a. pleaſant, though low coaſt, until the night 
cloſed our proſpect. We paſſed the Lazaretto and 
N 3 | Cuſtom» * 
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Cuſtom-houſe, without interruption, under cover of 
the night; and between two and three in the morn- 
ing of Saturday the 18th of November, arrived at 
the Rialto. Major Nicol immediately proceeded to 
the vice-conſul's houſe, which ſtands in this quar- 
ter, to ſolicit his aſſiſtance, in the debarkation and 
conveyance of our luggage to our former lodgings. 
The ſurprize of Mr, Watſon is not to be deſcribed, 
at being diſturbed at ſuch an hour, by a perſon he 
had accompanied ſome leagues to ſea but a few 
days before ; and this was quickly intermingled 
with concern for my ſafety, when he perceived my 
boat-cloak on the Major, which he had wrapped 
round him to protect himſelf from the cold. An 
explanation however ſoon took place; and he was 
as ſenſible as ourſelves, of the happy and unex- 
pected turn, which ſo formidable an adventure had 
taken. He kindly accompanied our friend, and 
while they ſhifted our effects into a ſmaller boat, 
Mr. Smyth and I went on before them, to our old 
quarters, on the Ponte Panada, near St. Sophia, 
Our hoſteſs was a German; but whether her coun. 
try, or our unlooked-for appearance at ſuch a ſea- 
ſon, was the cauſe of her ſuperſtition, I will not pre- 
tend to ſay; but the old woman was ten times more 
difficult of belief than Mr. Watſon, in reſpe& to 
our identity. She croſſed herſelf repeatedly, and 
uttered a dozen Caro Chriftes, as ſoon as our loud 
knocks and ſummons had brought her to the. win- 
dow: nor could ſhe be perſuaded to let us in, un- 
til ſhe had opened the ſaſh,. and convinced herſelf, 


by 
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by a token ſhe demanded, that we, were not the 
ghoſts of her lodgers! We began not to reliſh the 
jeſt, which had at firſt ſo entertained us, when. our 
hoſteſs deſcended, and relieved us from a cold ſta- 
tion on a bridge before her door, She amply 
made up, howeyer, for her former ſufpicions, by 
the cordial reception ſhe, gave us; and would not 


permit us to go to bed, before we had taken ſome 


refreſhment, which ſhe aſſiſted her ſervants to pre- 
pare for us. 

I have already been too Particular in hin narra· 
tive, to extend it by an unneceſſary detail, of what 
followed our ſingular adventure in the trabaculo, 
It will be enough to ſay, that the affair made ſuch 
a noiſe, and was fo rapidly circulated through ſuch 
a compact city as Venice, that our danger and de- 
liyerance became the, common topic of converſa- 
tion. The Venetians, at bottom, are a good-na- 
tured people ; and from inclination as well as in- 
tereſt, well · affected to the Engliſh, It is not ſur- 
prizing, therefore, that our cauſe was eſpouſed with 
ſome warmth, by the leading men, ho encouraged 
us to expect every redreſs at the hands of govern- 
ment. The neceſſity of a public complaint had 
been already ſuggeſted by our conſul, as the ſpee- 
dieſt method of recoyering our freight - money, &c. 
from the owners of the trabaculo. In truth, had 
no other conſideration been in queſtion, than the 
rights of humanity and the ſafety of ſtrangers in 
theſe ſeas, it would haye been ſufficient ground for 
ſuch a reſolution, A memorial was accordingly 
N 4 drawn 
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drawn up by us, and preſented to the ſenate by 
the Britiſn reſident, Mr. Strange; ſtating the plain 
facts, and demanding juſtice on the authors of our 
misfortune. The ſenate complied fo far with the 
prayer, as to iſſue immediate orders for apprehend- 
ing the delinquents ; but they abſconded on the 
firſt notice of their danger; and it was not before 
our arrival in Syria, that we learnt the real ſecret of 
the motives,” that produced our ſhipwreck, and 
the puniſhment which attended our perſecutors *, 
In juſtification of Mr. Strange and of the ſenate, 
I muſt obſerve, that a republican ſyſtem is much 
leſs favorable, than that of a monarchy, for the ex- 
ecution of juſtice. The delays, incident to its 
complicated form, are ſufficient to wear out the pa- 
tience of the injured ; and, as in our caſe, give but 
little room to expect redreſs in the ſequel. 

It was our object to reſume our route with all 
poſſible expedition; but the conſul found it a dit- 
ficult matter, to provide us with a veſſel, more 


Jo prevent his ſuſpence, and to trouble the reader no 
further on this ſubjeR, it is beſt to relate here, that in the 
courſe of our journey, we received advice from Mr. Strange, 
of the arreſt of the captain and crew, who were tried and con- 
demned to the gallies, for their deſertion of the veſſel ; ſufi- 
cient evidence having appeared on the trial, that there was an 
intention to loſe the bottom, which was over-inſured. The 
owner is ſaid to have abſconded. I muſt not omit, that Mr. 
Strange had the humanity to adopt our probable ſentiments on 
this occaſion ; and to obtain the releaſe of the delinquents, as 
ſoon as the example of ſo ſevere a puniſhment had ſufficiently 
operated, | | 
15 ſuited 
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ſuited by her ſtrength and conveniences, than the 
ſmall trabaculo we had left, for the ſeaſon we were 
to encounter. At length he agreed with the owner 
of a new ſhip, which would be ready in the begin- 
ning of December, to carry us direct to Latichea 
on the coaſt of Syria. The diſaſter we had experi- 
enced, had intimidated the proprietors of veſſels 
from indulging our impatience; or from tempting 
the gulf, until the ſuſpicious atmoſphere was ſome- 
what ſettled. The event pronounced their diſ- 
cernment ; and during a ſeries of tempeſtuous 
weather, we amuſed ourſelves, in becoming maſters 
of the novel and inexhauſtible beauties of this inſu- 
lar city. It would be ſuperfluous in me to com- 
mence the encomiaſt of her deſert, ſince ſo many 
more able advocates have ranged themſelves be- 
neath her banners. Much leſs would it become 
me, on fo ſhort an acquaintance, to fatiriſe the de- 
fects, which ſeem to degrade her celebrated conſti- 
tution, and the hilarity of her inhabitants. In or- 
der to ſhew, that I was not an idle obſerver of her 
peculiarities, I ſhall content myſelf with ſtating a 
few circumſtances, which, I conceive, to be either 
not repeated by others, or not unworthy of repe- 

tition, ah 
The firſt object that ſtrikes a ſtranger in his ſur- 
vey of Venice, is the architecture and furniture of 
the churches, which continually preſent themſelves 
to his eye. During our reſidence here, we did not 
leave a ſingle church unviſited; nor was there one 
of them, which did not, in ſome particular, repay 
our 
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our curioſity. In London, and amongſt the cities 
where the reformed religion prevails, it is enough 


if theſe edifices are roomy and neat. Some excep- 


tions, indeed, are to be made to the architecture 
of the more modern churches, But in Venice they 
excel all other palaces ; and approach nearer to the 
general ideas of the habitation of the Almighty! 
I muſt confeſs myſelf one of thoſe, who hold the 
ſimplicity of the reformed worſhip, as not equally 
conduciye to impreſs proper ſentiments of religion 
on the lower claſs. If human ſovereigns are to be 
ſerved in ſtate, why ſhould we prefume to uſe leſs 
ceremony with the King of Kings ? I was ſtruck 
with this reflexion, on entering the church of the 
Jeſuits, where every thing conſpired to remind me 


I was in no common preſence. The grandeur of | 


the ſtructure, the beauty and elegance of the many 
capital pictures, ſtatues, and marbles that line the 
walls ; the ſplendor of the roof, which glitters with 
gold and moſaic work; and the ſolemnity of the 
muſic, had a mechanical effect on my mind, and 
evinced the facility of raiſing deyation, by this ap- 
peal to the ſenſes, Why we {hould-admit altar- 
pieces, do the inſtructive morals of the pen- 
cil in othex-parts of the building; why the Seaſons 
and Noab's Ark—which are the chef-d'auvres of Ja- 
chimo Baſſano, and ſerve to diſtinguiſh the church 
of S. Madona Maggiori—ſhould be held as a pro- 
fanation of our ſanctuaries, can only be explained 
by the extremes, which reformation is apt to pro- 
duce in church or ſtate, To what other cauſe can 

| be 
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be placed, the rejection of the offers of the firſt ar- 
tiſts of the age, to adorn the firſt Chriſtian temple 
of the reformed religion, with fpecimens of their 
genius ; which might have handed down the rival 
names of a Reynolds, Welt, and Romney, with that 
of the great architect, Sir Chriſtopher Wren! 
Whoever has had it in his power, to compare the 
naked walls of St. Paul's, with the animated fur- 
niture of the Italian churches, will wiſh, with me, 
that this anecdote was without foundation. 

To the lovers of muſic there are places of reſort 
in Venice, where their ears may be feaſted with-the 
ſublimeſt compoſitions, without trouble or expence. 
There are two ſeminaries for the education of fe- 
males in the muſical line, whoſe churches are re- 
markably crouded on feſtivals, between the hours 
of four and ſix in the afternoon. We were fre+ 
quently entertained very agreeably at the Mendi- 
canti and Spedaletto, where theſe female performers 
are {kreened by lattices from public obſervation. 
The name of an Engliſhman is a letter of recom- 
mendation to him in this country, while he de- 
means himſelf with propriety z and through the 
politeneſs of a nobleman, one of the governors, we 
obtained acceſs to the apartment of the Spedaletto. 
By his intervention, not only a particular piece of 
muſic was performed for us in the church, but a 
concert was prepared in a room appropriated to 
that uſe, for our entertainment, We failed not to 
attend at the appointed time; and were, perhaps, 
not leſs pleaſed with the novelty, than with the 

| 1 
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merit of the performance. The harpſichord was 
played by the muſic-maſter, but the reſt of the 
band, not excepting the baſe, was compoſed of fe- 
males. A remarkable fine girl played the violin- 
cello, and excelled, as did the reſt, in a great de- 
gree. Several ſerious and comic airs were ſung by 
the voices, that had before delighted us in the 
church. Theſe ladies were the ſcholars of the cele- 
brated Sachini ; who levies ſuch contributions in 
foreign countries by his talents, but miniſters, gra- 
tis, to the amuſement of his own, A deeper- 
toned voice than any man's I ever heard, was poſ- 
ſeſſed by one of his ſcholars; who was ſhortly to 
be married, as the inſtitution allows, to the muſic- 
. maſter before-mentioned. We were at firſt aſto- 
niſhed at the appearance, which theſe children of 
the public maintained ; but could reconcile it to 
ourſelves when we underſtood, that moſt of theſe 
females had a purſe-bearer, under the gentle ap- 
pellation of a protecteur. As they are ſeldom, how- 
ever, allowed to go out of their convent, and their 
protecteurs viſit them openly at certain hours, it 
does not appear that their reputations are endan- 
gered by this connection; particularly, as it is not 
ſaid to prevent their obraining eſtabliſhments in 
life, as the lady I ſpoke of is about to do. 

Of the public edifices the moſt calculated, to 
ſtrike the eye of taſte, I conceive the library to 
be the foremoſt. Its airy ſituation in St. Mark's 
Place, affords the ſpectator a full view of the exter- 
nal * of this elegant pile; but the mag - 

nitude 
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nitude and ſymmetry of its principal apartment is 
overlooked amid the profuſion of antiquities, which 
are depoſited on every ſide, and the pictures of 
Tintoret and the firſt maſters, which hide the ceiling 
and pannels of the walls. As one advances, the 
imagination is carried back to the times, which 
have delighted the romantic boſom of youth. Here, 
the majeſtic countenance of a Julius awes the be- 
holder. There, the agoniſed features of a Cleopatra, 
ſtill beautiful in diſtreſs, at once move compaſſion 
and admiration for the dignity of mind, which 
ſeems to triumph over the malice of her fate. On 
this ſide, the venerable Belifarius diſplays the ho- 
neſt front of a ſoldier; who, in ſpite of his wrongs, is 
forward to draw his conquering ſword in his country's 
cauſe. On that, an Adrian and Caligula, an Auguſ- 
tus and Domitian, excite reflexions of a moral caſt ; 
and teach us, how ſalutary or pernicious, how ad- 
mired or deſpiſed, may prove the power and repu- 
tation of kings! Two antique altars, charged with 
baſſo relievo, and two Sacrifices in the ſame ſtile, 
are well worthy of obſervation. But what pen 
ſhall attempt, what, perhaps, no pencil could copy, 
the deſcription of a ſmall group on the pedeſtal of 
one of the ſtatues | The fubje& is the chaſte em- 
brace of two rural lovers. There is ſuch eaſe in 
the attitudes, ſuch grace in the figures of this pair, 
who appear to ſpeak the paſſion which animates 
their breaſts, that, were it not prophane, what Mil- 
ton ſays of the yet unrivalled beauty of the firſt 

| pair, 
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pair, freſh from the hand of the Almighty, might 
be applied to the efforts of the unknown ſculptor, - 


e Adam ! the gocdlieſt man of men ſince born 
« His ſons, the faireſt of ber daughters, Eve!“ 


A Tupiter and Leda in Parian marble, and a 
Ganymede in the talons of the bird of Jove, are 
what moſt merit notice in the reſidue of this col- 
lection. There is a valuable aſſortment of Greek 
and Latin manuſcripts, and ſome oriental volumes 
of great heauty and value, which are eaſy of acceſs 
to the curious foreigner. 

We were preſent one night at the . repreſentation 
of a new opera, and could not but acknowledge, 
that we had never received ſo much pleaſure at a 
diverſion of this kind. The Venetians, who poſſeſs 
as little true liberty, as the ſubjects of other repub- 
lics, are yet maſters of their amuſements ; and carry 
their authority 1n the theatres, even with an higher 
hand, than an Engliſh audience. . Lovers of no- 
velty, as well as proficients in muſic, an opera muſt 
not only be original, but not an air of it have been 
rehearſed in public before, A failure of this rule 
would enſure the condemnation of the piece; and 
neither pity for the author, nor partiality for a 
finger, would operate, as it does ſometimes in Lon- 
don, to admit of its being played throughout. The 
opera laſted from ſeven at night until one in the 
morning; and, in ſpite of the fine muſic and danc- 
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ing, became tedious ; an inconvenience, that at- 
tends the firſt repreſentation of a piece, where the 
audience inſiſt on a repetition of every air, that hits 
the taſte of any individual; fo that we 1 the opera 
twice over for our money. 

We were at Venice at the ſeaſon previous to the 
Carnival, when the ſexes appear to have made a 
formal exchange in their dreſs. With ſide curls 
and a cocked hat on their heads, it is not eaſy at 
firſt ſight, to diſtinguiſh the females ; eſpecially; as 
their maſks and cloaks contribute to preſerve the 
deception. Nor are the men content to paint their 
faces; but intrude ſtill further on the privilege of 
female ornaments, by annexing pendants to their 
ears! The Venetian ladies, are faid, to have better 
complexions than the other Italians ; but the prin- 
cipal beauty they poſſeſs, in common with the 
Greeks and Aſiatics, conſiſts of a pair of black 
{ſparkling eyes. Another freedom which the ladies 
enjoy, is of as ſingular a kind. They frequent the 
coffee-houſes, in their way to-the theatre with the 
men; and as-no news 1s talked of, nor, indeed, 
any gazettes are to be found in places, where the 
republic have continual ſpies, love and gallantry 
ſupply their room, and theſe meetings often give 
riſe to, or finiſh ſome intrigue. The cuſtoms of 
Venice have given the women a certain knowledge 
and aſſurance, , that are unknown in other gs x6 
tries; and the men talk as freely on all topics be- 
fore married women, as if they were not preſent; 
or ſlightly excuſe themſelves 17 obſerving, that the 

ladies 
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ladies are married, and as wiſe as themſelves! By 
this total want of. decency their minds become de- 


praved; and it is no wonder, that they ſometimes 


have recourſe to the libertine privileges, which are 


allowed them, and which but ill ſupply the loſs of 
innocent and virtuous pleaſures, 


Not that the coffee-houſes do not afford recrea- 
tions, more harmleſs and rational, than gallantry 
or politics. Of all things in nature I ſhould have 
the laſt ſuſpected, that this gay people had a paſ- 


. fion for cheſs, And yet, there is a coffee-houſe 


near St. Mark's Place, which is dedicated to that 


game. Here all the cheſs-players are ſeen nightly 


to reſort; and here was I often attracted, by the 
intereſting conteſts before my eyes, to outſtay an 
engagement at the theatre or caſino. 

Among the ſingularities, which either ariſe from, 


or are rendered ſuch by, the ſituation of Venice, 
the want of carriages and horſes, and the abun- 
_ dance of freſh water, cannot but preſs forcibly on 
the curioſity of the traveller. The narrowneſs of 
the ſtreets, or rather alleys, which preſerve the 


land communication of the city, preclude the uſe 
of the former; and to the induſtry of the inhabi- 
tants it is owing, that no inland place can boaſt of 
better water, From its ſituation and diſtance from 


- the continent, I had entertained a notion, that there 
was a ſcarcity of this article in Venice. But we 


were ſoon undeceived in this particular, by our 


landlady, who carried us to a reſervoir. on her 


graynd, floor, ſufficient for her uſe, _ This. Was a 
fe . well, 
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well, which is to be found in every private houſe, 
and on the outſide of every church. Theſe wells 
are ſunk to a good depth, and lined with ſtone 
and mortar, as high as ſea- water mark. A bed of 
ſand is laid at bottom, and for ſome feet round the 
top where apertures are made for the admiſſion 
of rain-water—there is a layer of ſand rammed 
down. To this receptacle every drop of rain that 
falls, is contrived to be conducted by leaden pipes, 
that communicate with the roof; and is purified 
by the ſand in its paſſage to the well: ſo that the 
daily expenditure is quickly repleniſhed ; and in 
caſe of a drought, the public reſervoirs are opened 
by the ſenate for the public uſe. Not to ſpeak 
of the extreme ingenuity of this contrivance, I 
will be bold to ſay, that this water is as well taſted 
and cold, as any ſpring- water can be. Indeed, 
the general ſobriety of the Venetians, which ren- 
ders good water ſo valuable to them, may be in- 
ferred, from the peculiar conſtruction of their 
quays and common bridges, which have no bal- 
luſtrades for the ſecurity of the paſſenger. Would 
a day paſs in London or Dublin, without ſome ca- 
ſualty, were there no better protection for drunk- 


ards ? Or, would not whole ſhoals of good fellows 


nightly experience g warry death in Venice, in paſ- 

ſing the unfenced bridges, that every where connect 

the city, were the inhabitangs equally attached to 

the joys of tho bottle? | 
Her inſular {uation vecaſions ſome. 

to be obſerve, with which I ſhall cloſe my re- 
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marks on this city. During our reſidence here, the 
influence of the moon has twice appeared in dif- 
ferent modes. At the new moon the tide roſe fo 
high in the canals, as to be ſeveral feet above high- 
water mark. The gondolas could paſs over St. 
Mark's Place, and through the alleys before- men- 
tioned. The inhabitants dread nothing on theſe 
occaſions, from the element with which they are ſo 
familiar, but the ſpoiling of their well-water, which 
would prove nearly an irreparable lofs. At thefull 
moon on the 11th of December, the water, on the 
contrary, was lower than any one could remember ; 
inſomuch, that ſome canals could not fim a boat, 
while others were abſolutely dry. Theſe appear- 
ances afford curious ſubject of ſpeculation. ' The 
feamen pretend to fay, thatthe high water forebodes 
bad weather, and the low water, good. As they 
happened to be right in the firſt inſtance, we ſhould 
give them credit for the latter 'omen ; 2 kucky 
my it prove to our voyage. 

On Tueſday evening the 12th of Vece rff b 
embarked on board the ſhip Madona del Carmina 
Santa Spiradoron, Raphael Veckerjavick comman- 
der, a fine new veſſel of 300 tons burthen, and 
freighted by us for Latichea. Our company were 
the fame, that made the unſucceſsful attempt in 
the trabaculo; and our preſent conveyance and 
erew promiſed a better iffue to our reſumed enter- 
prize. With a breeze from N. we ſtood under an 
tafy fail towards E. and S. by E. and at hoon on 
the 19 fr the a * -of Iſtria ahead. © At 
7 * <ORITT 
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ſunſet we made Rovigno, and ran down the coaſt, 
the wind being ſtill favorable, though it had come 
round to N. E. The iſland of Oſero, which was 
the Apſorus of Ptolomy, and the Abſyrtium of 
Pliny, appeared before us on the morning of the 
14th, and we ſoon opened the gulf of the ſame 
name. They lie between Iſtria and Morlachia, the 
antient Liburnia, a province of Illyricum. The 
breeze flackened; to our great concern; for on the 
15th we only found ourſelves abreaſt of Jola Longo; 
the city of Zara lying on the continent, behind the 
iſland. According to Pliny, this was the antient 
Jadera, the metropolis of Liburnia. But Zara is 
now the capital of Dalmatia, and the ſeat of an 
archbiſhop, It ſtands in the latitude of 44* N. 
At noon we made the ifland of Leſina; the ſmall 
les of Liſſa and St. Andrea bearing weſt of us. 
The coaſt of Dalmatia ſeems to be well wooded ; 
though it otherwiſe exhibits but a barren appear- 
ance. It is, in fact, the place, whence the Vene⸗ 
tians ſupply themſelves with timber for ſhip-build- 
ing: nor are they in want of the beſt hemp for 
cordage, in every part of the dominion, which they 
call Terra-firma ; a circumſtance, that may account 
for the magnitude of their navy in paſt ages, when 
they contended for, and often poſſeſſed, the ſove- 
reignty of the Mediterranean. 

We paſſed the city of Spalato in the night, 
which is built on a peninſula, and ſprung from the 
ruins of a palace belonging to the emperor Diocle- 
Gan, The cathedral church is faid to have been 2 

0 2 heathen 
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heathen temple, and is the ſeat of an archbiſhop; 


who formerly reſided at Salone, an ancient town in 
ruins a few miles to the north. From its ſtrong 
ſituation the Turks have been baffled, in their fre- 
quent attempts to poſſeſs themſelves of Spalato. 
The morning of the 16th was uſhered in with a 
contrary wind, and we found we had made but lit- 
tle way from Leſina. The captain, therefore, kept 
working off and on the iſland of Auguſte during 
the day; in order to get ſo far to windward, as to 
enſure his. paſſage to the gulf of Catarro, where his 
family reſide, and where his touching for a couple 
of days, is agreed on in our charter- party. We 
ran by the iſland of Corzola, and on the 17th the 
_ iſlands of Auguſte and Auguſtine, were to leeward 
of us. But the wind being ſtill N. E. our com- 
mander ſcemed only anxious to work into land, to 
be near a port, ſhould the clouds, which threatened 
from the S. W. quarter, diſcharge themſelves in a 
ſtorm. Againſt ſuch arguments there was no con- 
tending ; and from our own experience of the Ve- 
netian mariners (peace be to the manes of their 
former renown I) we ſhould have been as loth as 
themſelves, to part with the ſhore, during a proſ- 
pect of bad weather. Our whole deſign, therefore, 
was to work between Auguſtine and Corzola during 
the night ; the cables. were bent, and every prepa- 
ration made to come to an anchor which was ac- 
compliſhed at noon on the 18th, when the ſhip en- 
tered a ſmall haven in Corzola, called Garbonne. 
T here are cleyen ſmall iſlands at the entrance of 
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this haven; and a miſerable village on the eaſt- 
ern ſhore, whence our boat brought nothing but 

Corzola, the Corcyra niger of Strabo, lies about 
two leagues from the coaſt of Dalmatia, and is 
about twenty miles long. It has a town of the ſame 
name, ſituated on the north ſhore, which, though 
poor, is the ſee of a biſhop. This iſland was once 
ſubje& to the little republic of Raguſa, whoſe terri- 
tories face its eaſtern ſhore ; but with the other 
iſlands in the gulf, is now the property of the Ve- 
netians. The weather becoming ſqually, and the 
wind changing to S. E. and E. S. E. we were de- 
tained eight days in this place. I need not add 
how much to our mortification; conſidering the 
buſineſs we were upon, and the ſolitary ſituation of 
our veſſel. Luckily, on the 19th a trabaculo was 
driven into the ſame nook, which had been twenty- 
nine days from Cyprus. She was bound for Venice, 
and carried letters for our friends when ſhe parted 
with us on the 20th, Though our veſſel remained 
wind- bound, it was no ſmall ſatisfaction to us, that 
we had taken ſuch advantage of the breeze, that 
ſped her to the deſired port. 

To amuſe ourſelves during this delay, we went 
aſhore, and aſcended the high hill, which overlooks 
the bay of Garbonne, But Corzola is ſo moun- 
tainous, that our view to the eaſt was interrupted, 
on our reaching the ſummit, by an hill, ſtill loftier 
than that we had overcome; and we were diſap- 
pointed of reaping any other benefit, than what 
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the air, which was very keen, and the exerciſe af. 
forded us. We encountered a large flock of ſheep 


in our walk, of the black kind; ſmall, and much 


reſembling the Welch mutton, Indeed, the fra- 
grant ſhrubs, with which the hills are cloathed; 


render them excellent paſture for the mutton, which 


is fat and well- flavored, and very reaſonable. The 
primitive lives of the ſhepherds of Greece, ſeem tq 
continue here without deviation. 'Fhe lad, wha 


books after the flock, fits. on a ſtane or beneath 4 


tree, and ſings ar whiſtles, while the ſheep crop the 
heath or ſhrubs ; the only verdure that the moun- 
tan affords, Should a lamb idly ftray, his keeper 
ſearches every creyice of the rocks to reclaim it; 
and, like Maro's ſwain, chides the Intle run-away 
for the trouble it has given him. On the 23d the 
gale encreaſed from the E. S. E. and continued 
with great violence until the 2 5th, when it died 
away, and a light breeze ſprang up from the N. W. 
Though the change of the moon indicated ſome 
ſtability to this favorable wind, it ſoon veered to N. 
and when we got under way at day-break of the 


26th, it had come round to E. N. E. with which 


we could barely lie our courſe. The gale grew 
briſk at noon, and the wind going back to N. the 
veſſel ſtood E. and E. by S. until night, We had, 
by this time, the city of Raguſa ahead; and diſco- 


vered the lights in the harbor, as we ran by it. 
NRaguſa is the capital of the ſmall republic of that 
name; and is built near the ſite of the antient 
Epidaurus. It is a 6 though ſmall city ; 
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ſtrong by nature, from an inacceſſible mountain on 
the land ſide; and fortified towards the ſea, by a 
good caſtle. It is the fee of an archbiſhop, and 
ſtands in 42* 30 N. latitude. The Raguſan terri- 
- tory is about ſixty miles long, and twenty broad. 
Her weakneſs and inſignificaney induced the re- 
public, to put herſelf early, under the protection 
of the * Turks, her moſt powerful neighbors ; for 
Fea as well as for other nations, her veſſels are 
the moſt approved carriers of commerce in the Le- 
vant. The republic boaſts of antiquity beyond 
Venice itſelf ; and, like her, is governed by a doge; 
though ſo jealous are the Raguſans of their liberty, 
that he, and the governor of the caſtle, are changed 
monthly. 

On Wedneſday the 27th of December, we found 
ourſelves at the mouth of the gulf of Catarro, A 
light breeze from the N. ſerved us to tack up the 
canal, which is here about a mile broad. At nine 
o'clock we paſſed the church of Madona on thg 
ſouth . ſhore ; which our captain, like a good ca- 
tholic, ſaluted. We proceeded, at a flow rate, un- 
til two P. M. when we reached anchoring ground, 
and brought to, about a mile 8. E. of Caſte] 
Nuova. This place is land-locked and ſecure, 
except at times, when the wind ruſhes down from 
the mountains, and with a momentary guſt, drives 
veſſels from their anchors, There were many ſhips 


»The foreign papers of the year 1786 mention, that the 
Raguſans have put themſelves under the wing of the kingdom 
4 Naples; but this wants confirmation, : 
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rr 
and trabaculos in the road, bound for different 
ports in the Levant; who had been brought by 
the ſame errand, as our captain, to viſit the family 
of their crews, which reſide on the ſhores of this 
gulf. A colony of Sclavonians have fixed them- 
ſelyes in this quarter; and, at preſent, furniſh the 
Venetians with the principal part of the mariners, 
with which their veſſels are ſo indifferently worked, 
But I will not anticipate the experience, we were 
ſil! to have of their ignorance and brutality. | 
On | hurſday the 28th we went aſhore, to viſit - 
the Lazaretto, and to ſurvty the fortifications: of 
Caſtel Nuova, which make a conſpicuous and 
handſome appearance from the ſea. There was 
little worthy of notice at a Lazaretto, when fo few 
people are deſirous to perform quarantine ; but we 
there met a Venetian . gentleman and his lady, 
bound for Zante, on a ſhip, that had been three 
monchs from Venice, and as many weeks in this 
gulf! We could not diſſemble our chagrin, on | 
learning this ſpecimen of their navigation; and 
though aur captain had bound himſelf to remain 
in port but two days, we began to apprehend, that 
accident or wilfulneſs, would conſpire to make us 
repent of an indulgence, which neither the conſul - 
at Venice, nor à bribe we tendered him at ſea, 
could prevail on our Sclavonian to forego, Little 
did 1 dream when we left London, of viſiting ſo 
celebrated a part of the continent of Greece. The 
wars of Jilyricum are of no great importance in 
the Roman annals ; but the attention that was paid 
to 
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to the ſuppreſſion of its force, is an argument, at 
leaft, for the jealouſy it gave birth to. But the 
troops of Teuta, queen of Illyria, were doubtleſs of 
other mould, than the preſent natives of Albania; 
or the Romans had not a very formidable enemy to - 
oppoſe. Thieves and cut-throats, they are gene- 
rally allowed to be: fellows, that would ſtick a knife 
in their enemy by ſurprize ; but not of a diſpoſition 
to meet him in the open field. They appear to 
me—and I have had ſome reaſon to know them— 
but à ſecond edition of the Arabians ; differing, 
indeed, from new editions of books; as theſe Al- 
baheſe degenerate, and are far more revengeful 
and blood-thirſty than the Arabs. They go armed 
in like manner with ſword and piſtol ; but what will 

be ſaid of a country, when the very huſbandmen fol- 
low the plough, and cultivate the vineyard, loaded 
with inſtruments of deſtruction ! Is this the train of 
Ceres? Does the roſy god of wine ſuggeſt ſuch 
black purpoſes, and approve of this trade of death? 
The deceit is-plain. Ceres and Bacchus, and every 
rural "deity, who made a garden of the antient 
tertitory, have diſelaimed the homage of the pre- 
ſent race, and denied their ſmiles to the labors of 
the peaſant. Hence, as our ſweet Parnell er of 
a country, which diſappointments, perhaps, made 
him ſurvey with too unfavorable an eye, 


« Here half an acre's corn is half a ſheaf,” 


and the vine and olive bend not with a full loading. 
But, in ſpite of poverty and diſcord, the charms'of 
nature 
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nature cannot be wholly obliterated. The roſe. 
buſhes even at this ſeaſon bluſh with unnumbered 
flowers; and, white the mountains above Caſtel 
Nuova are white with ſnow, the vallies beneath, 
produce the orange and citron, whoſe fruit is now 
of 2 golden tint, 

Our road to this town lay through en and 
* plantations; and though hilly and craggy, 
was romantic and pleaſing. But Caſtel Nuova did 
not repay. us for our trouble. It is ſituated on the 
declivity of an hill, about two leagues from the 
mountains, which divide the Venetian and Turkiſh 
dominiens on this coaſt ; and the caſtle and fortifi. 
cations are in the ſame ſtate, as when the Venetians 
became maſters of them, towards the cloſe of the 
15th century; diſmantled and open to any enemy, 
that had inclination. to attempt them, They owe 
this acquiſition, to Don John of Auſtria, who after 
the victory of Lepanto over the Turks, ſailed; to 
e 
bridle the enemy on this fide, There is ſtill a 
ſmall garriſon here, whoſe appearance does no cre- 
dit to the ſtate to which they belong. Without 
che walls there is a ſuburb, inhabited by Scla- 
yonians ; whoſe houſes are built with ſtone, and 
look very neat and convenient. 

From the 23d of December to che th of Ja- 
nuary 17815 we remained in the veſſel off Caſtel 
Nuova, notwithſtanding the captain's engagements, 
and the opportunity which once offered, for our 
n our voyage. This was on the 11t of 

the 
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the new year, when the wind ſhifted ſuddenly to the 
north, and moſt of the veſſels in the harbor got un- 
der way. Our captain was ſtil] abſent; fo that we 
had the mortification to remain inactive ſpectators 
of this buſy ſcene. The wind ſuddenly changed, 
however, before any of the veſſels were clear of the 
harbor ; which furniſhed our caprain on his return, 
the 2d of January, with a laugh againſt their want 
of ſucceſs. We were too much out of humor at 
his indifference and aſſurance, to be ſatisfied with 
the turn, he gave to fo laudable an exertion of 
duty ; and he was fain to make an apology for his 
abſence, and to place it to the account of an acci- 
dent, which had befallen one of his family. In the 
afternoon all the yeſſels, which had gone out the 
preceding day, returned to the r-ad ; the wind hav- 
ing come round to S. E. and the weather looking 
very dirty and blowing, 

Never did we dream of celebrating the Chriſtmas 
feſtival in Greece. We left Venice, under a con- 
viction of paſſing it in Aleppo; but on the 12th of 
January, we had been a month on our voyage, and 
had not got more than three degrees to the ſouth- 
ward! How perplexing was our fituation! how 
inſufferable would it have proyed to men, who had 
not experienced, and learnt to bear with the croſſes 
of life! Much as I deſpiſed the ignorance of the 
Arabs in maritime affairs, I haye encountered their 
match in the Sclavonians, From the days of 
Eneas there does not ſeem to have been any ma- 


terial improvement in navigation in this * 
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and by their method of proceeding, it would ap- 
pear, that our ſailors might not complete their voy. 
age, in a ſhorter time than the Trojan! The 
quadrant is either not known to, or deſpiſed by 
them; and having loſt the practice of ſteering by 
the north-ſtar, they only enjoy, in common with 
the antients, the knowledge of the promontories and 
iſlands, to conduct chem from one port to another, 
It is true, that the winds were generally contrary, 
during our ſtay in the gulf; but the indolence and 
ignorance of thoſe mariners are not to be excuſed, 
who, inſtead of taking advantage of light breezes 
to look for 2 wind at ſea, loiter in port, until a 
favorable gale drives them from their lurking» 
places, By this conduct, they conſole themſelves 

in eſcaping the diſagreeable part of navigation; 
but it expoſes them to the contempt of a ſeaman, 
With this conviction on our minds, it will be no 
matter of ſucprize, that, in our repreſentations to 
the chairman of the India Company, Mr. Smyth 
and I attributed the delays we ha! experienced, 
chiefly to the perverſe diſpoſition and unſkilfulneſs 
of the Sclavonians; and carneſtly recommended an 
eſtabliſhment of Fngliſh packets in the Mediterra- 
nean. How punctually their diſpatches might be 
conveyed at all ſeaſons, from any of the ports of 
Italy, to the coaſt of Syria or of Egypt — ſhould 
the latter expeditious route to India be opened 
again, by a favorable revolution in the government 
of that diſtracted country] leave to the directors 
of that important body to determine. 
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Great quantities of ſaow fell on the mountains, 
while we waited for a change of wind; but we were 
told by the natives, that until they were entirely co- 
vered with ſnow we ſhould not have a borea or 
north-wind. We had the ungenerous conſolation, 
at leaſt, to have companions in our diftrefs ; nor 
were we backward to make the beſt advantage of 
it. A Venetian nobleman and his lady, and a 
biſhop, bound for Zante ; an officer going to join 
his regiment at Corfu, and a conſul, to aſſume his 
ſtation at Alcxandria, were the moſt agreeable of 
the paſſengers, belonging to the veſſels at anchor 
near our own. In their ſociety we frequently min- 
gled, when we did not chuſe to ramble about the 
ſhore, to which the thieviſh and ſanguinary difpoſs 
tion of the natives, moſtly confined us, 

On Friday the 19th of January, through the po- 
liteneſs of the Venetian admiral of the galleys on 
this ſtation, or, as he is here called, the capo dei 
mare, we were carried up, to Catarro, and enter- 
tained at his houſe for near a week, with a frankneſs 
and hoſpitality, that we little expected from an Ita- 
lian. It muſt be confeſſed, however, that, preju- 
dice apart, a change of this nature ſhould not ſur- 
prize a traveller; who has ſeen how much the 
ſocial virtues of the French} and even the Engliſh, 

are improved by a reſidence in foreign parts. 

Catarro, the capital of a ſmall diſtrict of Dal- 
matia, is ſituated in N. latitude 42* 25% on a gulf, 
which bears its name. Dominicus Niger ſuppoſes 
it to be the antient Aſcrovium of Pliny and Pto- 

lomy ; 
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lomy ; but we may, with more reaſon, ſet it down 
as the Rhizon of Teuta, queen of the Ilyrians, to 
which ſhe was obliged to retire, when ſhe ſent to 
Rome to ſue for peace, in che year 327 of that re- 
public. The ſtrong ſituation of Catarro, is an ar- 
gument in favor of this idea; as, however diſho- 
norable and diſadvantageous to the queen, was the 
peace ſhe obtained, there is little doubt, that the 
ſecurity of her retreat, was the means of preſerving, 
what yet of her dominions remained from the am- 
bition of the Romans. The gulf — alſo called 
Rbixonicus fines of old — is about eighteen miles in 
length, but in no part more than four miles in 
breadth. It forms, in its courſe, three ſides of a 
ſquare, the ſea - coaſt being the fourth, which is but 
fifteen miles diſtant from its head. From its depth 
of water, ſecure navigation, and ſteep boundaries, 
this canal is at once, the moſt pleaſing, romantic 
and ſavage, which the world can afford. To de- 
fine it juſtly, the canal is no more than a valley, 
which an irruption of the ſea appears to have filled 
with water: a valley, loſt amidſt the lofty moun- 
tains which overlook it; and furniſhing a retreat 
for the more -civilized inhabitants of the country, 
who have built themſelves habitations at the foot of 
theſe tremendous declivities; to be out of reach of 
the attacks of the banditti, who inhabit the acceſ- 
ſible parts of the mountains. There are ſeventeen 
villages and towns dependant on Catarro; moſtly 
ſcattered up and down on the ſhores of the gulf; 
belides.a city called Peraſto, which ſtands about 
9 twelve 
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twelve miles from its mouth. The latter is placed 
at the bottom of an high mountain, nearly per- 
pendicular, and wholly deſart; but the public 
buildings and houſes, which riſe above one ano- 
ther, like the ſeats of an amphitheatre, give it a pe- 
culiar, and not uncomely appearance, From Pe- 
raſto to Catarro, the oppoſite coaſt is fertile enough, 
and well cultivated, The mulberry and ohve tree 
clothe the hills, and the vine is nurtured on the 
flopes with great ſucceſs. But the mountains in 
the back ground, are yet more horrid than thoſe, 


which have before ſtruck the eye. Nor tree, nor 


ſhrub, nor track of human feet, is any where to be 
diſcovered. If, perchance, the clouds, which gene- 
rally ſurround their brows, ſhould diſſipate for a 
while, black, ſhaggy rocks, or pinnacles tipt with 
ſnow, are all that repay the aching ſight. On the 
northern ſide of this barrier the ſun never ſhines ; 
and there is a village called Stohvo, pictureſquely 
ſituated there, whoſe roofs were never gilded with 
his enlivening rays. What a picture does this 
preſent to the native of a northern climate ! The 
blood recoils at it, and nature ſhrinks at the idea 
of .an habitation, ſo bleak and dreary. To ſpeak 
the truth, the cold there in the middle of January, 
was ſufficient to make one ſhiver, at the view of this 
folitary village ; though it may readily be conceived, 
from the operation of a ſummer's ſun in ſuch a 
valley, that the inhabitants may have reaſon to re- 
Joice in their ſituation, more than half the year. 
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At the head of the canal Montagna Negro rears 
his hoary head to the ſkies. Far below at his baſe, 
riſes another mountain, of about half a. mile per- 
pendicular height, on which the city and fortifica- 
tions of Catarro are built. A wall encircles the 
face of this rock towards the water ; and on its top 
is a caſtle, which overlooks the valley below, and 
ſerves as a priſon for criminals of ſtate. The city 
itſelf ſtands, as nearly as the ground will allow of, 
on the banks of the canal. But it may eaſily be 
fuppoſed, that its ſtreets are moſtly ſteep and un- 
even; and though running upon a rock, always 
dirty and uncomfortable in the winter ſeaſon; 
when, it may be ſaid, to drizzle inceſſantly, from 
the clouds which are produced by the mountain. 
The city may be about a mile in circumference 
but the. walls of the place, not leſs than two 
leagues ; which, though ſtrong by ſituation, would 
require a conſiderable force to defend againſt a 
warlike enemy. 

Catarro is the ſeat of a governor, and the ſee of 
a biſhop, and the ſtation of the pallies, which 
cruize during the ſummer months in the gulf of 
Venice. The poſts of governor and capo dei mare 
are beſtowed only on noble Venetians, and both 
lead to offices of the firſt diſtinction in the ſtate, 
whoſe policy decrees honorable employments to 
the rich, and lucrative ones to the needy noble. 
Signior Barbaro occupies the former; and Signior 
Renier, of the family of the preſent doge, the latter. 
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We have experienced many civilities from both 
theſe noblemen; but are more particularly in- 
debted to Signior Renier, who, without letters of 
introduction - which we never thought of at Ve- 
nice or any notice, but that there were Engliſh 
gentlemen at Caſtel Nuova, ſent his ſecond in com- 
mand to invite us to his houſe, with the biſhop of 
Zante, the provideteur of Caſtel Nuova, and other 
company. We embarked accordingly, on an hand- 
ſome felucca, which came down for us; and after 
being ſplendidly entertained by Signior Renter, 
returned the 20th of January, with the ſame com- 
pany, to our veſſel. Our return was haſtened 
by the proſpect of a good wind, but we could not 
get away, without a promiſe to our hoſt, that we 
would reviſit Catarro, ſhould the weather undergo 
no change. A boat was expreſsly ſent to wait our 
determination ; with a major of infantry, to eſcort 
us back. The ſequel turned out more favorably 
to the wiſhes of this hoſpitable nobleman, than to 
our own. The wind ſet in with frefh violence from 
the ſouthward; and we were painfully conſtrained, 
to wait the operations of the new moon. A few 
hours once more brought us back to this profound 
retreat; where the wild aſpect of nature is varied, 
by the curioſities ſhe diſplays; and the inclemency 
of the ſeaſon, amply meliorated by the gaiety and 


civility of the inhabitants. Our mornings are ſpent 


in walking, in ſketching views of the pictureſque 
ſcenes around us—of which the annexed chart of 
the gulf is ſome teftimony—and in viſiting the 

1 5 ladies; 
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ladies; our afternoons at cheſs, or in writing, as 
inclination prompts thoſe, who are under no re- 
ſtraint. In the evening, the genteel part of the 
place, uſually aſſemble at the governor's houſe, to 
play at cards, more for amuſement, than from any 
ideas of gain. We have now paſſed a week in 
this agreeable ſociety; and as we are to return to 
our veſſel to-morrow, to ſee what wind the new 
mpon may produce, I ſhall cloſe this letter with 
ſuch remarks, as my own obſervation, and the in- 
formation of intelligent perſons have furniſhed of a 
place, fo little viſited or known, and yet ſo worthy 
of the inveſtigation of the curious. 

Among the moſt remarkable things in this city, 
is a well of no great depth, but whoſe waters dur- 
ing heavy rains, boil up with ſuch uncommon fury, 
as to diſcharge with violence, ſtones, balls, or what- 
ever may be thrown into them. The ſtory may 
appear incredible, but I ſaw ſeveral ſtones, which 
could not be leſs than a hundred weight each, ly- 
ing near the mouth of the well, and which, by the 
teſtimony of Signior Renier, and people of credit, 
had been emitted by the waters, in an attempt to 
fiak them. The force of water is well known; 
and when the prodigious height, from which the 


torrents deſcend, be conſidered, the effect may be 


reconciled to mechanical principles. There is ano- 
ther curioſity here, which cannot be ſo readily ac- 
counted for, but which we have the evidence of 
our ſenſes, to deſcribe as a fact. Among the petri- 
fied ſubſtances which this gulf produces, there are 

ſtones 
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ſtones of various forms and fizes, which are the re- 
fidence of. a ſhell-fiſn, not unlike the cockle, in 
appearance and taſte, Signior Renier directed ſome 
of theſe ſtones to be broken in our preſence. They 
ſeemed of a porous nature, though of the color and 
conſiſtence of alabaſter, and did not yield to the 
firſt ſtrokes of a mallet. When the ſtone was di- 
vided, it bore ſome reſemblance to an honey-comb, 
with this difference, that the fiſh were ſown in leſs 
quantities, than the bees in a comb. How theſe 
ſhell-fiſh were generated, and how they can exiſt 
in this dark retreat, is a matter well worthy of the 
enquiry of a naturalift *®, It may be ſuggeſted, 
that the ſpawn entered through the pores of the 
ſtone; and it is confidently aſſerted here, that a 
certain worm is frequently ſeen to inſinuate itſelf 
into the ſame pores, on which the immured fiſh 
are ſuppoſed to ſubſiſt. The Venetians call this 
fiſh datula, from its perfect likeneſs of the date 
fruit. Though ſaid to be found on ſome parts of 


- ® Dr. Goldſmith has given a very labored account of this 
ſhell-fiſh, under the name of the pholas. According to him, it 
was the opinion of naturaliſts, that the pholas penetrated into 
ſoft ſubſtances, that were afterwards petrified by the water, 
until Doctor Bohads obſerved a pillar of the temple of Sera- 
phis—that was buried in the ſea when the city of Puteoli was 
deftroyed by an.carthquake—filled with this fiſh! Hence he 
concludes, that they pierced the marble, after it was ſhaped 
into a pillar ; and that they effect this entry, by means of a 
broad fleſhy ſubſtance, reſembling a tongue, and enlarge their 
apartments, as they encreaſe in bulk, Vide Goldſmith on 
Teſtaceous Fiſhes. 
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the coaſt of Italy, it is ſcarce on theſe ſhores; 
and, from lying in deep water, and the ſtones be- 
ing of great weight, this delicacy, as it is eſteemed, 
is not to be procured, without conſiderable trouble 
and expence. 

It is not uſual for ſtrangers to leave Catarro, 
without viſiting the caſtle on the rock. This alone 
would have urged me to aſcend this eminence, were 
not my thirſt for uncommon ſights too powerful, to 

admit of my being reſtrained, by the apprehenſions 
of labor and fatigue. Accompanied by ſome of 
the principal officers of the garriſon, we climbed 
the rock on one of the beſt days that preſented it- 
ſelf. The aſcent is by ſtairs, cut out of, or built 
up, the rock; and before it was torn up by the car- 
riage of ſome heavy artillery, for the command of 
the valley, the road, we are told, was tolerably 
good. At preſent, it would be more acceſſible, 
were the broken ſteps wholly removed; for were it 
not for the zig-zag courſe of the road, it would be 
infurmountable. As it was, it took us up near an 
hour to reach the caſtle. By the traverſes we made, 
we went over more than a mile of ground, though 
its dire& height is not half as much. The ſun 
ſhone when we left the city ; but we had not climb- 
ed a third of the hill, before his rays were ob- 
ſcured ; a thick cloud enveloped us, and we were 
well ſoaked with a ſhower of rain, The ſky cleared 
up at intervals during our journey, and we had a 
diſtinct view of the mountains in front, and the 
beautiful lake below. But our pleaſure and ſur- 
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prize were reſerved for out proſpect from the caſ- 
tle. We found ourſelves on the point of a rock, 


rent, as it were, from the magnific mountain be- 


hind it. We had left the city and canal ſome 
hundreds of fathoms below; we ſeemed to breathe 
another air, and were arrived at the middle regions, 
where the thunder is heard to roll, and the light- 
ning plays. We thought ourſelves cut off from 
the ſociety of mankind, and yet we looked up, and 
lo! Montagna Negro, the reſidence of a multitude 
of human beings, ſhot up his aſpiring head, and 
made us fancy ourſelves in the bottom again! In 


the dreadful abyſs, that yawas between theſe moun-- 


tains, we threw ſeveral ſtones, 1n order to aſcertain 
the height we were upon. By our watches the 
ſtones were a quarter of a minute from our hands, 
before the report they made, announced that they 
had ſtruck the bottom. As the ſurface is unequal 
below, it is probable, that a ſtone would take full 
twenty ſeconds, in reporting its fall on the level 
of the canal, whence the height ſhould be taken. 

I have not leiſure to recapitulate the ſeveral ob- 
jets, which met our view from this precipice ; but 
the extravagance of nature could not afford a coup- 
d æil, more fantaſtic, terrible and ſublime. If the 
imagination was ſtruck with the- grandeur of the 
ſcene abroad, there was enough within the caſtle, 
to touch the heart, and recal the wandering thoughts 
to earth again. A priſoner of diſtinction, who had 
been ſent here for his eloquence 1n the ſenate, and 
his attempts at innovations in the ſtate, was recently 
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dead. The windows of his apartment were cloſed 
up; and he had happily regained that liberty, 
which he had forfeited in this world by a dangerous 
talent. III-fated ſpirit! permit a ſon of freedom 
to inſcribe the ſtone, which tyranny denies thee. 
Like rare exotics, tranſplanted to an ungenial 
clime, that eloquence, which might have perſuaded 
a Britiſh ſenate, and that virtue, which might have 
won the hearts of freemen, have periſhed by the 
bitter breath of deſpotic power! And yet, Italy 
was the land of freedom. Alas! though her Tully 
thundered the bolts of eloquence againſt the de- 
voted head of a Cataline; though the honeſt hand 
of her Brutus ſtruck the enſlaver of her liberties, 
in the face of a ſervile multitude ; yet, imperial 
Rome ! where are the fruits of thy victories? Did 
virtue or eloquence conſpire, to prevent thy un- 
toward deſtiny? This reflection is enough to rouze 
a Briton from the ſecurity, in which diſſipation and 
habit have involved him. What then would the 
patriot feel, from an ocular demonſtration of the 
abject condition of the poſterity of Romans? 
Would he not tremble for the poſſeſſion of the 
_ blefling, which dignifies humanity ; and wiſh to 
fleep in peace with the unfortunate Venetian, when 

the birthright of liberty was torn from his dwell- 
ing ? 
In another room of the caſtle we ſaw a nobleman 
of Zante, who had found his way here, for a po- 
pular deportment in his native ifle, of which the 
Venetians are very r in their conquered ac- 
. 3 quiſitions. 
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quiſitions. His elder brother had been here before 
him ; and the Comte himſelf, had accompliſhed 
the ſecond year of his impriſonment. His looks 
and converſation were cheerful ; and, while he 
aſſiſted his ſervant to give us coffee, he obſerved 
with a ſmile, that the bleſſings of a good air and 
proſpect were ſtill left him !—I remarked ſeveral 
birds hanging up in his chamber, and amongſt 
them a blackbird, which entertained us with his 
ſweet pipe during our ſhort ſtay. This muſic has, 
undoubtedly, a good effect on his ſpirits ; and has 
helped him to attain the happy temperature of 
mind, in which we beheld him. I muſt own, that 
I deſcended the rock with an heavier heart, than 1 
carried up with me, and it was not, until I learnt 
from an officer, that the term of his confinement 
would probably expire in a year or fix months 
his puniſhment being rather a prevention, than a 
retribution of guilt—that I could put the poor 
Zantiot and his blackbird out of my head. 

I mentioned the natives of Montagna Negro, as 

a parcel of banditti, They are, in all probability, 
the aborigines of the country ; and when Greece 
declined from her former greatneſs, mouldered by 
degrees from the Roman hands, and became a prey 
to the barbarous nations, theſe wretched remains of 
a celebrated people, forſook their fertile plains and 
vallies, and took refuge amidſt barren and almoſt 
inacceſſible mountains. They - preſerved, indeed, 
their liberty by this deſperate ſtep ; but loſt, what 
is, perhaps, of more conſequence 'to the happineſs 
F< of 
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of mankind the manners, the morals, the laws, 
which form and preſerve, unbroken, the bonds of 
ſociety. The Montagnegrines have returned to 
the ſtate of nature; and in a few ages have undone 
a ſyſtem, which their forefathers could not accom- 
pliſh, during the revolution of a thouſand years! 
There is a wide difference between them and the 
ſavages of the new world; but the balance is in 
favor of the ſavage. He has virtues mixed with 
the vices of an unlettered mind; and virtues of a 
quality, that often ſerve as a vail for his crimes. 
But the Montagnegrines, after having gradually 
forfeited the principles of honor, and the ſentiments 
of humanity, retained and nurſed every dark and 
unbridled paſſion, that reduces men to the level of 
brutes. This ferocious tribe acknowledge no maſ- 
ter; and being equally out of reach of the Vene- 
tians and Turks, ſerve as an impenetrable barrier 
to thoſe nations in this quarter. By the moſt ac- 
curate accounts I could obtain, they can bring 
14,000 fighting men into the field ; which is the 
only mode, by which their actual numbers can be 
gueſſed. Suppoſing that every male, capable of 
bearing arms, is ranked as a ſoldier — and this is no 
unreaſonable concluſion among a barbarous race — 
we may reckon the women and childten at triple 
the number. This calculation will bring the Mon- 
tagnegrines to 50, co ſouls and upwards ; who 
ſubſiſt on the footing of primeval independance, 
and own no law, but the ſword. Like the Ame- 
ricans and Arabs, they elect a chief, to whom they 
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pay obedience in public matters; but reſerve to 
themſclves the right of execution in private con- 
cerns. The murderer's life is not only anſwerable 
for that he has taken away, but ſhould he eſcape, 
the life of one of his family is the forfeit ; a piece 
of juſtice, that nearly correſponds with the account, 
which I have had occaſion to give of the Arabs, 
With the Montagnegrines, however, the thirſt of 
revenge ſeems to be far more bloody and un- 
quenchable. Should the deceaſed leave a ſon at 
his mother's breaſt, the ſatisfaction required, is but 
deferred for awhile. The diſconſolate widow pre- 
ſerves the bloody ſhirt, in which her huſband was 
aſſaſſinated, as a memorial of the dead. With the 
ſight of this ſhe kindles, and keeps alive, the im- 


placable flame in her offspring's breaſt, which 


breaks out when he arrives at early manhood, 
into an act of ſavage retribution. She exhorts him, 
in the language of the Spartan matrons, when 
they more nobly ſent their ſons againſt the public 
enemy . 


© Return victorious—or return no more 

Like a famiſhed pard, the young enthuſiaſt iſſues 
from his den ; and the blood of a devoted and un- 
ſuſpecting victim gluts his reyenge. What a dread- 
ful atonement! How contrary to the dictates of 
reaſon and humanity ! and yet, according to the 
records of nations, and our own experience, not re- 
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pugnant to the principles of human nature. I feel 
myſelf mortified in being ſurprized out of a re- 
flexion, that does no honor to our diſpoſitions; and 
ſhews, in the cleareſt light, the virtue of education, 
and the beauty of philoſophy | 
Though the Venetian republic hold not theſe 
people in fubjeftion, ſhe derives every advantage 
from their vicinity, which the cultivation of arts 
affords a political ſtate. She rebuilt the fortreſs of 
Catarro, on a ſteep and barren rock, as a bridle 
on their fierce and ungovernable tempers. Be- 
hind this rock is the only paſſage up to the moun- 
tain ; and, it is not to be ſuppoſed, that the Mon- 
tagnegrines prefume to make incurſions into the 
Venetian ' territories, when their retreat would be 
infallibly cut off, by the commanding fituation of 
the caſtle-battery. Hence, the inhabitants of the 
valley live ſecure ; and thoſe of the mountain are 
conſtrained to bring down the produce of their 
region, to barter, for what neceſſaries they may 
ſtand in need of. Beef, mutton, poultry, game, 
eggs, and garden ſtuff, are exchanged by them for 
linen, woollens, beads, gunpowder, &c. All their 
meat is excellent in its kind, and very cheap. 
Sunday is their market-day, when the road is ſeen 
crouded with men and women, who are laden with 
eatables, or drive down their cattle for fale. The 
women only are allowed to enter the gate, which 
opens to the paſs. While theſe are bartering their 
wares in the city, the men aſſemble without the 
2 walls, 
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walls, to divert themſelves in drinking or ſmoak- 
ing 3 courſing round the plain, wreſtling, or hurl- 
ing the quoit, as inclination leads them. There 
were two field-pieces, loaded with grape, on the 
draw-bridge, that were pointed on this tumultuous 
aſſembly ; which, as I contemplared from the wall, 
recalled to my memory, the idea of the infernal 
groupe of fallen ſpirits, whom Milton ſo dreadfully 
deſcribes in their paſtimes, 


as © Part on the plain, or in the air ſublime, 
Upon the wing, or in ſwift race contend— 
Others, with vaſt Typhean rage more fell, 
' Rend up both rocks and bills / 
bell ſcarce holds the wild uproar.” 


Amid one of theſe afſemblies my fellow travellers 
and I were tempted to venture ourſelves, accom- 
panied by a Venetian officer, Comte le Zarawich, 
who is a native of Catarro, and has an eſtate bor- 
dering on the mountain. We were under the can- 
non of the fort; but, without ſuch a conductor, it 
would have been held imprudent here, even for 
ſtrangers to have truſted themſclves in ſuch hands; 
as no Venetian, in a public character, chuſes to 
ſleep out of the fort, or to expoſe himſelf to the 
enmity of theſe mountaineers. On our paſling the 
draw-bridge, we were preſently ſurrounded by a 
croud, who obſerved, by our muſtaches and habits, 
that we were foreigners. When they underſtood 
We 
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ve were Engliſh, their ſatisfaction encreaſed ; and 
one or two who ſpoke Italian, told us, they had 
gone to England during the laſt war in a Venetian 
frigate, where they ſerved as marines. When I 
looked around me, I fancied myſelf once more 
among my Arabian acquaintance. Their mien, 
their dreſs, their arms, their manners, were nearly 
the ſame ; and I could not condemn the caution of 
the ſtate, which ſuffers not men with ſuch arms, 
and ſuch inclinations, to enter their walls. And 
yet, we had ſo little apprehenſion of danger from 
them, that we ſhould have eagerly followed the 
ſuggeſtions of curioſity, and cloſed with their pro- 
poſal, of viſiting their country for a few days, had 
our ſituation admitted of it. But the difference 
was wide between the Venetians and us. We had 
never offended them; nor were we the objects of 
their jealouſies or apprehenſions; and had we tra- 
velled in their domain, diveſted of finery or money 
to tempt injuſtice, there would have been no chance 
of meeting it, unprovoked, either in the deſarts of 
Arabia, or the mountains of Greece! On our re- 
turn to the fort, we met the females of this tribe, 
who, either from hard labor —- which from their 
ſubſerviency to their huſbands falls all to their 
ſhare—or- from other cauſes, are uncommonly hi- 
deous and diſagreeable. Their lot, indeed, ap- 
pears an hard one. Even gallantry, which re- 
ſpects the ſex in other places, is reverſed here; and 
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the wife ſalutes her huſband by kiſſing his hand; 
of which I was an eye-witneſs. 


We heard ſeveral anecdotes, that mark the ge- 


nius of this extraordinary people ; but the account 
of one, which was related at the governor's ta- 
ble, will ſerve as a ſpecimen of the reſt. The 
preſent chief of the Montagnegrines having lately 
learnt, that his ſiſter was engaged in an intrigue 
during her huſband's abſence, heſitated not a mo- 
ment on the part he was to take. He went dire& 
to the houſe of the unfortunate culprit ; and, with- 
out betraying the leaſt ſigns of remorſe, after aſ- 
ſuring himſelf of the fact, ſevered her head from 
her body with one ſtroke of his ſword. The ſen- 
tence, it is true, for ſuch a treſpaſs, was only anti- 
cipated ; as the unrelenting huſband would have 
exacted her head at his return: but the cool, 
though cruel behavior of this chief, who, unſtimu- 
lated by jealouſy, and actuated by no other mo- 
tives, than the honor of his family, and the rights 
of ſociety, could perpetrate ſuch a deed, fills the 
mind with a mixture of horror and admiration! 
We were ſhewn more than one of this tribe, who 
was known to have killed a dozen men with his 
own hand; but as their lives were ſuppoſed to 
have been forfeited by offences, or taken in fair 
fight, it did not derogate from the character of the 

warrior. 
On a riſing ns, which extends eaſtward, 
from the head of the canal to the mountains that 
border 
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border the Adriatic, dwell another people, who are 
in alliance with the Montagnegrines, but far more 
docile and civilized. Nothing can prove this 
more, than the liberty which they have to enter 
the fort of Catarro, on condition that they leave 
their arms at the gate; though by their habit and 
looks, it is ſcarcely. poſſible to diſtinguiſh them 
from their neighbors in, the mountain. The Comte 
le Zarawich has a conſiderable eſtate in this quar- 
ter; and, in his company, we went among a num- 
ber of his tenants, who had brought proviſions to 
the town for ſale. This territory is called Zuppa; 
and behind it, about twenty-five miles diſtant, lies 
Budoa, a ſea-port in the gulf of Venice. Budoa 
is the Butua or Bulua of Pliny and Ptolomy. It 
was nearly ruined by an earthquake, about the 
middle of the laſt century; but is ſtill conſiderable 
enough, to be the ſee of a biſhop. ; 


I ſhall conclude this letter under the idea, that 
there will be no opportunity given me to add to it, 
on our return to the veſſel. My undertakings 
have been ſo chequered with diſappointments, that 
I am. become habituated to them; experience 
them without paſſion, and reflect on them without 
repining. Nay, to ſuch a temper have I brought 
myſelf, that I can reaſon on the guſtice of bad ſuc- 
ceſs; and conſole myſelf with the expectation of 
being repaid for it. Our departure from London 

was vexatiouſly Ms beyond the ſeaſon, that 
| expedition 
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expedition was to be enſured. But hence, our 
paſſage over the deſart will be in the pleaſanteſt 
time, which is no ſmall alleviation of our delays. 
A fair wind, when it comes, is likely to laſt; and a 
week or ten days will ſuffice to carry us to La- 
tichea. Adieu! and believe me, 


&c. &c. 
Catarro, 25th January, 1781. 
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HAVE loſt no time, my dear H****, in 

fulfilling my engagements to you, and putting 
an end to thoſe anxieties, which my letter from 
Catarro, was but too well calculated to excite in 
your mind. The opening of our journey promiſed 
but a very unfavorable ſequel ; and the obſtacles 
we continued to experience, did not ſerve to cheer 
the proſpect. That it has terminated happily, will 
be conſequently more agreeable, as leſs ſurmiſed 
by you; and if there be a diſappointment to any 
party, it is a comfort to-me to think, that it will fall 
only on the indifferent reader or myſelf, whoſe 
views of amuſing or being amuſed, 20 come 
ſhort of expectation. 
Not that 1 would willingly leſſen the i of 
the public, or the trivial value of my own labors. 
I mean only to adapt one to, the nature of the 
other; ſo that my error may not conſiſt in being 
worſe than my word. In a voyage through the 

| | | Mediterranean, 
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Mediterranean, and a journey over the deſarts of 
Arabia, ſomething will doubtleſs occur, to refreſh 
the mind of the ſcholar, or to inform the traveller, 
If adventure be wanting, anecdote may be found 
to ſupply its place : Nor will the author think his 
time or endeavor thrown away, if his only merit 
ſhould be confined, to clearing the track of former 
travellers, and warning thoſe that ſucceed him, of 
the obſtacles and dangers, that have rendered this 
ſhort and amuſing road to India, fo formidable to 
the credulous and indolent part of mankind. 

On the 29th of January 1781, we left the gulf 
of Catarro, with a northerly wind. Fortune ſeem- 
ed now in a temper to repay us for her former 
frowns. When the day broke, we found ourſelves 
oppoſite Paſtor Vecchio, on the coaſt of Albany; 
run by Antivari and Dolcigno, and opened the 
gulf of Drino before ſunſet. The Turkiſh terri- 
tories on the Adriatic commence from Catarro z 
and both Antivari and Dolcigno are ſtrong towns, 
and the ſees of Greek biſhops. Durazzo, the Epi- 
damnus of the Greeks, and the Dyrrhachium of the 
Romans, bore eaſt of us ſix leagues, which was our 
general diſtance from ſhore. This port ſtands at 
the mouth of the river Argentaro, and is noted in 
hiſtory, for having been the cauſe of the Pelopon- 
neſian war; but, perhaps, for nothing ſo memora- 
ble, as affording refuge to Cicero, during his exile 
from Rome. The gale increaſed during the night, 
and the veſſel ſtood S. and S. by E. at the rate of 
eight knots an hour. On the morning of the goth, 
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we were abreaſt of the northern extremity of *he 
land of Corfu, and continued the whole day to 
ſtand abreaſt of the iſland, at the diſtance of three 
leagues. 

Corfu, olim Phæcia, and afterwards "EAMG lies 
on the coaſt of Epirus in the Ionian ſea, and is 
about ſeventy miles in length, but ſcarcely more 
than twelve miles in breadth. It belonged in mo- 
dern times to the king of Naples, but in the year 
1332 ſubmitted to the Venetians, who have main- 
tained it ever ſince, againſt the frequent attacks of 
the Turks. Is is, indeed, of the utmoſt importance 
to the republic; as it is the key of the Adriatic 
fea, and contains a fine harbor, where a fleet of 
men of war are ſtationed, for the protection of her 
commerce and dominion. In the afternoon we 
came up with the iſlands of Pachſu and St. Maura; 
and before ſunſet, ſaw diſtinctly Cephalonia ahead, 
at a conſiderable diſtance, Theſe iſlands ills be 
long to the Venetians. At day-break of the 31ſt 
of January, we found ourſelves near Cephalonia, 
and run by its , weſtern ſhore, at the ſmall diſtance 
of a league. This iſland lies acroſs the gulf of 
Lepanto, antiently Corinth; and from the excel- 
lent wines and oil it produces, ſtill maintains the 
* for fertility, which the antients beſtowed 

it. At noon the iſland of Zante appeared 
7 i and ſoon after, the high land of the Morea 
roſe behind the channel between Cephalonia and 
ante. Our courſe was S. E. during the day. 
We 12 to the weſtward of the iſland, which ex- 

hibits 
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hibits nothing on this face, but dreary mountains) 
and a ſhore, bluff and perpendicular. But the ſoil 
or productions of Zante are not to be judged from 
this appearance, Her vallies are remarkably fer- 
tile and- pleaſant ; but her principal wealth conſiſts 
in currants, with which ſhe is able to ſupply the 
demands of every nation, that trades with the Le- 
vant. The chief town lies on the eaſtern ſhore, in 
the latitude of 37* 577 N. It may be ſuppoſed, 
that the ſight of this place reminded us of the deſ- 
potiſm of the Venetian ſtate, and the hard lot of 
our Zantiot at Catarro. FE 

We run by the ſmall iſland of Stanfarro in the 
night, and changed our courſe to E. by S. When 
the morning of the iſt of February broke, Point 
Prodone bore on our larboard bow, and Cape 
Modon on the Morea, ahead. We were now 
about to round the peninſula of Peloponneſus, 
which made ſo conſpicuous a figure during the 
ages of Greece; and if the character of its inhabi- 
tants, the magnificence of its cities, or the various 
produce of its ſoil be conſidered, ſtood, perhaps, 
without a rival in the antient world. And yet, 
nothing can be more deſart or bleak, than the coaſt 
we were then approaching; which the tyranny of 
the Turks, and the indolence of the oppreſſed na- 
tives, may have in ſome meaſure occaſioned. In 
the afternoon we came abreaſt of the town of 
Modon, under the cape; the caſtle of Navarino 
being at the ſame time on our quarter. Modon 
was the antient Methone, and one of the ſeven ci- 
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ties, which Agamemnon promiſed to Achilles. It 
ſuffered much in the civil wars of Rome, and by 
the incurſions of the Illyrians ; but theſe loſſes were 
repaid by the privileges which the emperor Trajan 
granted the city, and which Conſtantine confirmed. 
In the year 1124 it was a ſource of contention be- 
tween the Venetians and the Greek emperor, and 
ſince that period, it more than once changed fides 
with the Venetians and Turks; though, with the 
reſt of the continent of Greece, it now groans under 
the Ottoman dominion. We continued in the 
ſame direction all day, and before ſunſet, paſſed the 
iſland of Sapienza, or the antient Sphacteria. It is 
a ſmall, barren rock, and gives refuge to the pi- 
rates, who have from time immemorial been the 
peſt of theſe ſeas; though, perhaps, never more 
formidable than at preſent, being licenſed, in a 
manner, by all the nations of Europe, in their 
ſhameful connexion with the ſtates of Barbary. 
The veſſel now ſtood S. E. by E. Cape Coron on 
our beam, and Cape Matapan, the moſt ſouthern 
promontory of the Morea, being ahead of us at 
night-fall. The town of Coron is ſaid by the 


| poets, to have been a colony of the Thebans, 


called Pedaſus ; though Strabo and Pliny give it 
the preſent name, which is recorded to have ariſen 
from a braſs coronet being diſcovered in digging 
for the foundation. This place, like the reſt of the 
Morea, underwent ſeveral revolutions of govern- 


ment, in the wars between the Chriſtians and Turks. 
Though 
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Though undoubtedly a ſtrong place, it made but 
little oppoſition in the beginning ' of the preſent 
century, when their ſhort-lived conqueſt of the 
Morea, was ſuddenly torn from the Venetians, 
whoſe power and reputation ſeemed to be totally 
eclipſed by the fortune of the Turks * 

The weather had been very mild and pleaſant 
ſince we paſſed Corfu ; but on the morning of the 
2d of February, it underwent a conſiderable change. 
It rained violently, and the wind ſhifted to S. E. 
This was ſufficient to alarm our captain, who 
tacked, and ſtood back for Navarino, which we 
paſſed the day before. But the wind critically 
ſhifting to the weſtward, we were ſaved from a 
meaſure, which, however it might have gratified 
our curioſity, by bringing us acquainted with the 
realm of Neſtor, and one of the oldeſt and beſt ports 
of the Morea, would, at the ſame time, have en- 
tangled us with delays and difficulties. There is 
little or no trade carried on with this part of the 
Morea; and the natives are eſteemed the rudeſt, 


* Appearances augur a renewal of hoſtilities between theſe 
antient inimical ſtates. And if we are to judge from the vi- 
gorous exertions of the Venetians in 1786 againſt the Tuni- 
fians, it may be expected, that the ſun of Venice will ſhoot 
forth a ray of ſplendor, to dazzle the eyes of Europe ere it 
ſet for ever. Her fleet, perhaps, would be found equal to the 
conteſt ; but the aſſiſtance of the emperor would be indiſpen- 
ſable, to enable the republic to withſtand the force of the 


Turks on terra firma. 
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and worſt diſpoſed of all the modern Greeks. 
Alas ! changed are the times when 


« 'Neftor early roſe, walk'd forth, and ſat 
On poliſh'd ſtone before his palace gate, 
With unguents ſmooth the Iucid marble ſhone, 
Where antient Neleus fat, a ruſtic throne.” 
| Poye's OpyssEY. 


The wind was ſtill variable, but we continued to 
keep our courſe. In the afternoon we ſaw the iſland 
of Cerigo (olim Cythera) bearing E. by N. Cape 
St. Angelo, or Malea of old, on the Morea, being 
at the ſame time N. E. by E. Cerigo belongs to 
the Venetians, and is the furtheſt ſtation at preſent, 
of their gallies. Its ſoil is arid, and the face of the 
country, hilly and diſagreeable; and of no value to 
the ſtate, but as a barrier to the Turks on the ſide 
of the Archipelago, the communication of which 
with the Adriatic, it ſerves to command. 

The wind had freſhened from the weſtward, but 
the weather was cloudy and wet. On the 3d of 
February a new. ſcene opened to our view. The 


- iſlands of the Archipelago began to appear at a 


great diſtance ; while the coaſt of Candia, from 
Cape Bula to, Cape Spado, extended along our 
beam. As I contemplated the outlines of this ce- 
lebrated land, my memory was not wanting to fill 


vp the ſketch, with the remarkable circumſtances, 


which the hiſtory of Crete has afforded to the ad- 
miration 
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miration of mankind. Ida, which then burſt on 
our fight, teemed with the idea of the youthful 
Jove; while the city of Minos, and the labyrinth 
of Dedalus, were ſtill viſible in the ruins, which are 
ſcattered along the faore !: But, at no period, did 
ſhe give birth to ſuch ſplendid actions, as occurred 
in the invaſion of the Turks, while the Venetians 
were her maſters. The blockade and ſiege of the 
city of Candia, which laſted without intermiſſion 
for twenty-four years, and coſt the Turks near 
200,000 men, will ſuffice to carry her name down 
with honor to the lateſt poſterity. The iſland of 
Milo appeared, at the fame time, ahead; and 
Anti-Milo and Falconera, on our larboard bow. 
The firſt, was the Melos of Strabo, and poſſeſſes 
one of the ſafeſt and largeft harbors in the Levant. 
It is ſtill reſorted to for its flavorous wines; and 
produces large quantities of iron, ſulphur, alum 
and ſalt. The Venetians were long maſters of this 
iſland, and ſince the Turks took it, the Greek in- 
habitants have been under little reftraint. The 
females, are ſaid, at this day to equal their mo- 
thers, in their liberality towards mariners, who are 
driven by ſtorms to take refuge in their port; a 
mode of conduct, which, perhaps, might have af- 
forded Homer the idea of his Calypſo. But Ar- 
gentiera, called fo from its ſilver mines (antiently 
Cimolus) is ſtill more notorious for the licentiouſ- 
neſs of its inhabitants, who are entirely females, ex- 
cept a prieſt or two, who give them abſolution 
from their ſins. This iſland is ncar Milo, and 
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ſeems to be a general ſeraglio, if travellers are to 
be credited, for the mariners of the Levant ; who 
are bound to leave their offspring for the benefit of 


the mothers. The boys at an early age are ſent to 


ſea 3 and the girls, in due time, ſupply the places of 
their virtuous parents About noon it grew hazy, 
and the wind ſhifted to the S. W. This obliged us 
to haul up to the N. E. and E. N. E. In the af- 


ternoon we plainly ſaw the iſlands of Policandro 


and Nio (antiently Jos) ahead; and on our lar- 
board beam, Argentiera and Moligo began to 
make their appearance. We were now in the lati- 
tude of 36* 40! N. lat. and the weather begin- 
ning to thicken, and the wind to encreaſe, the cap- 
tain took in fail at ſunſet ; and about eight o'clock 
hove the veſſel to, that he might keep his ground, 
or run into the neareſt port, in cafe of the wind 
remaining perverſe. The veſſel pitched ſo violently 
during the night, that it was impoſlible for the 
paſſengers to ſleep. Her head was to the eaſt 
while ſhe lay to, and at day-break of the 4th of 
February, we ſet fail again with the wind from 
N.N.W, 

The veſſel ſtood N. E. by E. At nine o'clock 
came up with the iſlands of Strongile, Spolico, An- 
tiparos and Paros. Paros, which yet retains its 
antient name, though very ſmall, was one of the 
moſt celebrated of the Cyclades, Not fo much for 
its natural productions, if its marble be excepted, 
as for its having given birth to thoſe fathers of 
ſculpture, Phidias and e Monuments of 

_ _ their 
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their genius have been diſcovered by the moderns, 
and brought away to adorn diſtant cities. The 
Engliſh have themſelves profited by the facrilege 
offered to the Pagan temples of Paros; whence 
the chronicles of the iſland were brought, and pre- 
ſented to the Univerſity of Oxford by Lord Arun- 
del in 1667. Hence it was called the Arundelian 
marble. It contains the moſt noted epochas during 
a courſe of 300 years, and was cut at Paros 163 
years before Chriſt, About two P. M. Naxia 
| bore about a league W. N. W. of us, This was 
the antient Naxos, and maintains its rank at this 
hour in the Cyclades, for the fertility of the ſoil, 
and the reputation of its anceſtor, the God of Wine. 
Though without an harbor, the natives are ſaid to 
carry on a great trade in grain, oil, cotton, ſilk, and 
wine. Though under the ſovereignty of the Turks, 
there are many Greek biſhopricks in this and the 
other iſlands. There was inceſſant rain during the 
day, attended with ſudden- guſts of wind. Before 
ſunſet we ran by the little, and rocky iſland of 
Raconn, or Raclia. In truth, moſt of the iſles we 
have paſſed, exhibit but a ſteril appearance, except 
Paros, to which we were near enough to diſcover 
villages and cultivated lands, and the caſtle of the 
town, on the top of an hill near the ſhore. Their 
cliffs are white, and evince the propriety of Ho- 
race's expreſſion. fulgentes Cycladas. Stood S. E. 
by E. and before midnight, paſſed the iſland of 
Moryopillo. Nanfio, by our reckoning, being two 
leagues off our lee-bow, This iſland is barren and 


ſcarce 


of the law. If phyſicians are forbidden to practiſe 
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ſcarce of water, but ſtill affords wax and honey. 
The ruins of a temple of Apollo are yet to be ſeen 
on it, according to late accounts. 

We had heavy rain and a continuance of the 
wind during the night of the 4th of February. 
The day of the 5th broke very dark and hazy. 
Stampalia (olim Aſtypalæa) a ſmall, deſerted iſle, 
bore on our weather-beam, and ſeveral iflands 
ahead, and on our lee-bow. The obſcureneſs of 
the weather preventing our being otherwiſe certain 
of our ſituation, than as our own chart directed, an 
high diſpute aroſe between our captain and pilot 
on this head: the former inſiſting, that we were 
much more to the ſouth, viz. amid the iſles of 
Placa, and the latter, that we were off Stampalia. 
As theſe ignorant people neither take obſervations, 
nor heave the log, by which a reckoning may be 
kept, the veſſel's courſe was the only guide for the 
navigator in ſuch weather; and, according to out 
judgment of this matter, the pilot was right. We 
ſided therefore with him, and were juſtified by the 
event. But this did not leſſen the danger we had 
incurred by ſuch unſkilfulneſs ; or excuſe the ſtate, 
that ſuffers even their trading craft to be com- 
manded by Sclavonians, who are, for the moſt part, 
deſtitute of the rudiments of navigation! It is true, 
that the Venetian veſſels uſually make ſummer 
voyages ; which render- ſhipwrecks leſs common, 
than” they would otherwiſe inevitably prove, and 
are the means of their ignorance eſcaping the laſh 


in 
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in civilized nations, without certificates of their 
ability, how much more neceſſary is it to provide 
for the ſkill of maſters of veſſels, on whoſe coaduct 
the lives of multitudes immediately depend? About 
noon, however, the day clearing up, we found our- 
ſelves cloſe on the little iſland of St. John; and 
diſcovered the iſle of Stanchio on our weather- 
bow. This is the Longo of the Italians, and the 
Cos of the antients. It is of ſome extent, and 
yields rich wines under the Turks; though its 
chief recommendation of old, was its temple, dedi- 
cated to Eſculapius, and its being the birth- place 
of Hippocrates and Apelles ! In the afternoon we 
faw Piſcope (olim Telus) ahead, and Scarpanto 
and other iſlands on our lee. Scarpanto was the 
antient Carpathus, and one of the Sporades, or 
ſcattered iſles, that contributed to the revenues of 
the temple of Delos. It lies out in the ſea, mid- 
way between Candia and Rhodes; and, being pro- 
vided with good harbors, affords refuge to veſſels, 
that are overtaken with ſtorms in that quarter. Ir 
is theſe harbors alone, for which the Archipelago is 
fo famous, that render the ſea navigable for veſſels 
commanded like our own. The knowledge of them, 
and the apprehenſion of the long coaft of Candia 
proving a lee-ſhore, induced our captain to run 
amongſt the Cyclades ; and while itgratified vs with 
the ſight of many iſlands familiar to our reading, ſnew- 
ed the only inſtance of experience or prudence, which 
our captain betrayed during the voyage. The gale 
encreaſed from the north, and the day clearing ſtill 
more, 
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more, we ſaw Rhodes ahead. The veſſel's head 
was then put S. E. by E. and the wind coming 
round to N. W. we ſtood on under an eaſy fail, at 
the rate of five miles an hour. 

While we ran by the famous iſland of Rhodes, I 
recalled, with pleaſure, the various events of antient 
and modern date, which have rendered it fo often 
the ſubject of the poet and hiſtorian. The Coloſſus 
of the Sun, though eſteemed one of the wonders of 
the world, did not, however, diſtinguiſh this iſland 
ſo much, as the valor and zeal of the knights of 
Jeruſalem, who having taken it from the Saracens 
in 1309, maintained it againſt the force of the Ot- 
roman empire, until it was betrayed to Solyman II. 
in 1523, after he had been repulſed from the ſiege 
of the capital. The Turks are thought to know 
the value of this iſland, and uſe it as a ſtation for 
their fleet. The city of Rhodes is yet ſtrong, and 
capable of making a good defence, as late travel- 
lers obſerve; which, if true, is more than any city 
in Turkey which I have had the fortune to ſee, is 
in a condition to achieve. Faded is the reputation 


of theſe once enchanted lands. Could our Pope in 


this age, have ſaid, with his Horace, 


« Laudabunt alii claram Rhodon aut Mitylenen, 
Aut Epheſum, bimariſve Corinthi 
Mania, vel Baccho Thebas, vel Apolline Delphos, 
' dnfignes, aut Theſſala Tempe.” | 
| | Lib. I. Od. vii. 


On 
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On the 6th of February at day-break we ſaw 
the mountains of Caramania, bearing N. N. E. of 
us. The veſſel, by our account, ran ſixty miles 
during the preceding night; and we continued to 
ſtand S. E. for Cyprus at a conſiderable rate. This 
was the longeſt ſtretch we had made, from one land 
to another; and, ſituated as we were, our fatisfac- 
tion was not unnatural to find, that the morning of 
the 7th of February had brought us in view of the 
N. W. extremity of Cyprus, which I take to be the 
promontory of Acamas. Cape Baffo, at the ſame 
time, bore off our lee- bow, at the diſtance of eight 
or nine leagues. This 1s the ſpot where the temple 
of Venus in the. antient Paphos, was ſuppoſed to 
have ſtood; There is a large town here, and tra- 
vellers have diſcovered ſome ruins that counte- 
nance the opinion. Towards noon we ſaw Cape 
Blanco, and at ſunſet, Cape De Gatte, the moſt 
ſouthern end of the iſland, which we 22 about 
eleven o'clock at night. 

The wind died away before day- light of the 8th 
of February. Cape De Gatte was a few leagues 
aſtern, and the town of Lernica at a conſiderable 
diſtance ahead. The wind freſhening from the 
land, we ran along the coaſt until noon, when we 
came abreaſt of Lernica, Cape Grego bearing. about 
ten leagues E. The wind veering to N. E. the 
captain began to tack the veſſel; and we then 
found his intention was to get into the road. As 


this was $ Contrary to our intereſt and his engage- 
ments, 
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ments, we remonſtrated ſtrongly, againſt the mea - 
ſure. We even threatened to complain to the Ve- 
netian conſul at Lernica, of his miſconduct; but 
he continued to inſiſt on the neceſſity of procuring 
a freſh pilot, to carry us to Latichea; and our en- 
deavors to prevent this delay, were reſiſted by un- 
feeling inſolence and brutality. At four P. M. the 
veſſel caſt anchor about a mile from the Marino; 
and my companions and I went aſhore in the even- 
4ng, and arrived before dark at Mr. Devizen, the 
Engliſh conſul's houſe, which ſtands in Lernica. 
Here, to our great ſurprize, we found Mr. William 
Burke, a gentleman, who had left. London for 
Aleppo about five weeks before us, by the way of 
Marſeilles and Naples. He was furniſhed with a 
paſſport from the French miniſter, to protect him 
from the enemy's cruizers; but, alas! he had not 
ſecured himſelf from all the dangers of the ſea ; for 
a pilot, which his veſſcl took in at Lernica, run 
her on a rock off F amaguſta, on the S. E. ſhore, 
fix weeks before our arrival | HE was fil lucky 
enough to ſave his bagghge from the wreck ; though 

the detention for a conveyance to Syria, had been 
not very agreeable to him. 

The iſland of Cyprus, ſo n of old for its 
beautiful aſpect and fertile foil, exhibits at preſent, 
little but dreary and uncultivated tracts of land. 
This extraordinary change appears to be, as much 
owing to the want of inhabitants, as to the oppreſ- 
ſion of the Turks. The 35* of N. latitude runs 
through 
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through the middle of the iſland, which is no leſs 
than 150 miles long, and 30 broad, on a me- 
dium. At the loweſt computation, this extent of 
territory would require a million of ſouls to do it 
juſtice. What then was my aſtoniſhment to learn, 
that the actual number did not exceed forty thou- 
ſand ! Of theſe about ten thouſand are Turkiſh 
officers and ſoldiers ; ſo that the remaining thirty 
thouſand muſt ſuffice for all the purpoſes of tillage 
and manufacture. Hence, her products are pro- 
portionably decreaſed, and her trade in a manner 
deſtroyed. Her raw filk, cotton, wine, and ſalt, 
which are ſtill of a ſuperior kind, are all that is now 
exported from a mart, which ſo late as the Venetian 
times, annually loaded four hundred veſſels with 
falt alone! And debilitated as ſhe is, her ruin 
would be ſoon completed, did not the efforts of the 
European ſtates, continue to afford her a languid 
exiſtence. The Engliſh, ſince the commencement 
of the preſent war, have withdrawn their aid. The 
Dutch are nearly in the ſame ſituation; and the 
French by intervals only, carry a neceſſary, though 
precarious relief. On the Venetian ſhipping the 
iſland more particularly depends. Theſe maintain 
their uſual correſpondence with her ; and, freighted, 
either on their own or on foreign account, ſerve to 
defer the extinction of a commerce, which, with the 
Hand itſelf, was wreſted fror the hands of the re- 
public, by the preſent poſſeſſors. 

The only commercial port in Cyprus is that of Ler- 
nica. Here the different conſuls reſide; which, from 
| | its 
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its unhealthy ſituation between two falt lakes, cannot 
be otherwiſe accounted for. This territory takes 
its name from that production, and is called Salines. 
Between the Marino and the town, is an unequal 
ſpace of ground, of about a mile ſquare ; where 
the foundations of an antient city are every where 
to be traced. Hiſtorians are much divided about 
its name ; and though ſome travellers ſuppoſe it to 


have been the Salamis, built by Teucer, of which 


Horace ſays 
« Ambiguam tellure nova Salamina futuram,” 


we ſhould remark, that the towns of Salina and 
Famaguſta on the ſame coaſt, diſpute the, honor of 
this origin. Theſe ruins continue at this day, to 

ſupply the natives with marble and ſtone ; which 
indicate no ſmall magnificence and note in the city, 
whatever might have been its title. I viſited the 
place myſelf, and deſcended into ſeveral ſubterra- 
neous apartments, where they had been raiſing 
ſtones. The walls of the town are till viſible on 
the land-ſide; and are well worthy the inſpection 


of the antiquary. 


But theſe are not the only remains, from which 
the antient ſtrength and riches of Cyprus are to be 
deduced. From its firſt conqueſt by Cyrus, when 
governed by nine ſovereigns, ta its ſubjection by 
the Ptolomies of Egypt, it cut a very conſiderable 
figure in the old world ; and was viſited with avi- 
dity, by the votaries of commerce as well as plea- 

5 ſure. 
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ſure. Nor do the Romans appear to have ne- 
glected ſo valuable an acquiſition, when they dif- 
patched fuch a character as Cato, to take poſſeſſion 

of the treaſures of the ifland. There is little doubt 
of its decline during the latter ages of the weſtern 
empire; and it was, perhaps, owing to the ſudden 
conqueſt, which our Richard the Firſt made of it, to 
revenge an injury he received there on his way to 
Paleſtine, that the Cypriots are indebted for the 
gleam of proſperity, which attended them during 
the reign of the houſe of Luyſignan. To theſe the 
Venetians ſucceeded ; and though their reign was 
ſhort, the cities and ports of the iſland yet diſplay 
the liberal ſpirit, and magnificent taſte of that na- 
tion. Nicoſia, or Leucoſia, the capital—which is 
ſituated in the middle of the iſland, and in a line 
with Lernica— was embelliſhed by them, with 
ſtately palaces and churches ; and Famaguſta, or 
Hamacoſtos, was rendered fo ſtrong a fortification, 
that their gallant general, Antonio Bragadino, 
made a ſurprizing defence againſt a very ſuperior 
enemy. The place furrendered, however, from 
want of relief; and the iſland was reduced to the 
power of the Turkiſh ſultan, Solyman II. in ann. 
Dom. 1571. The revolution occaſioned by this 
change of maſters, can only be conceived by thoſe, 
who have travelled into the Turkiſh dominions. 
The capital, from neglect of commerce, and. being 
chiefly inhabited by Turks, is become poor and 
wretched ; and the once impregnable Famaguſta, 
is now diſmantled, and untenanted, except by about 
n R ſeven 
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ſeven families, who have built themſelves hats 
among the ruins! The whote Turkiſh force is 
kept at Nicoſia, and is inſufficient to preſerve the 
Hand againſt a ſpirited attack. Three hundred 
horſe, and two thouſand Janiſaries, are known. to 
be the whole of an army, that is reckoned to amount 
to ten thouſand men; and little reliance could be 
placed on the aſſiſtance of an oppreſſed, and diſ- 
affected people, on ſuch an occafion. | 

I had an opportunity of converſing with a very 
ſenſible and intelligent young man, on the ſubject 
before me. He is the ſon of a Signior Caparari, 
who was thirty years Venetian conſul at Alexandria 
and Cyprus, and left conſiderable poſſeſſions on 
this iſland, to his family. The ſons of this gentle- 
man are the Cancellizri of their nation, and their 
ſituation and good characters give undoubted cre- 
dit to their intelligence. The young man in queſ- 
tion aſſured me, that he knew of mines of gold and 
ſilver, and precious ſtones, which the Turks had 
ſhut up, ſince their conqueſt of the iſland ; and 
that, from the records of his own family, he was 
acquainted with different hoards of treaſure, that 
had been buried by the Venetians during the inva- 
ſion of the Turks. The reaſon that he could not 
benefit by this information, was no myſtery to one, 
familiar with the genius of the Turkiſh govern- 
ment. Confidence muſt be ſomewhere repoſed on 
ſuch an occaſion; and, eſpecially, if the ſearch, as 
in this caſe, was to be made in a fortified city. On 
the leaſt intimation, that a man. has turned up the 
N | ; ground 
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ground in ſearch of treaſure, the government lays 
hold of the offender; and, whether he has ſucceed- 
ed or not in his views, calls on him for ſuch a ſum, 
by way of reſtitution, as his private fortune is com- 
puted to be able to diſcharge. Thus the attempt 
is attended with imminent. ruin; and the proſpect 
of reward, is by no means adequate to the danger 
that is incurred. A ſhort anecdote in point will 
elucidate the fact. 

The conſul 1 among other fa- 
mily records poſſeſſed one, which pointed out the 
particular ſpot, where was depoſited a cheſt, con- 
taining 100,000 zechins . He reyolved the mat- 
ter for ſome years in his mind; and having at 
length ſome intimacy with the governor of Ni- 
coſia, he reſolved to entruſt him with the ſecret, on 
condition of dividing a treaſure, of which he could 
no otherwiſe partake himſelf. The Turk, as he 
expected, embraced the propoſition ; and, binding 
himſelf to give Signior Caparari a moiety of the 
contents, privately ſent his domeſtics to ſearch for 
the cheſt. It was found, as the notice directed; 


and its contents exactly correſponded therewith, . 


The Turk was honeſt enough to adviſe the con- 
ſul of his ſucceſs ; and would, to all appearance, 
have performed his engagement when, lo! the 
next day brought an account, of his having been 
ſuddenly diſpatched by poiſon ; and his family and 
treaſures embarked for Conſtantinople ! The cir- 


® About fifty thouſand pounds ſterling. 
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cumſtances of this adventure have never been ex- 
plained; though the ſuſpicion of treachery has 
been fixed on the domeſtics, and ſucceſſor of the 
deceaſed governor ; who doubtleſs, rendered” his 
ſervices agreeable to the Porte, by the peace- offer- 
ing of fo conſiderable a treaſure. Its untoward 
ſequel, however, which ſeemingly occaſioned the 
death of the Turk, and might have involved the 
conſul in equal danger, prevented him from enter- 
ing into others of the ſame nature; and has pre- 
ſerved, undifturbed, the remaining hoards of trea- 
ſure, of which his family are aſcertained. - ke, 
Struck with the reputed richneſs of the fall, the 
romantic face of the country, and the ſalubrity of 
the air in moſt parts of the iſland, except in the ter- 
ritory of Salines, I revolved in my thoughts, the 
poſſibility of a man laying out a moderate fortune 
to advantage there. Nor, did the ſmall number of 
Turks, and the comparative mildneſs of their go- 
vernment to what is experienced on the continent, 
fall to ſtrengthen this opinion. I ſuggeſted the 
idea to the young Venetian I ſpoke of, with the 
warmth of a perſon, who felt happy in having 
ſtarted a new project. But my enthuſiaſm was 
Toon cooled, I underſtood, that his father had, 
early in life adopted this notion. That, poſſeſſing 
by inheritance and purchaſe, a landed property of 
conſiderable extent, he had endeavored to remedy 
the want of hands on his eſtate, by encouraging 
Greeks from the Archipelago to ſettle thereon. 
That, at one time, and at A great expence, he had 
N 5 tranſported 
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tranſported thither, ſeven families from the other 
iſlands. The effort, however, had failed of the de- 
fired effect. From the example of the '1ndoleng 
natives, and the impoſitions of the government, 
theſe emigrants. ſoon loſt, what little induſtry they 
had brought with them; and by degrees, forſook 
him, or became a burthen on the eſtate. The land, 
unable to bear the growing tax on its fertility, ts 
again reduced to an impoveriſhed ſtate, and yields 
little or no income to the poſſeſſor. With all de- 
ference to the ſpirited undertaking I have quoted, 
it might be, that the failure aroſe from other 
cauſes, than have been aſſigned. Emigrants of all 
countries carry with them a reſtleſs diſpoſition ; 
although, like the convicts which continually re- 
cruited America, they are not forced to a diſtant 
ſhore againſt their inclinations. If diſcipline and 
proper treatment have rendered outcaſts uſeful, and 
moral members of ſociety, might not the diſap- 
pointment and loſs of the enterprizing conſul, be 
partly imputed, to his being unconverſant with the 
ſcheme he had formed, or too. lenient to thoſe, 
whoſe indolence and defection deſerved other treat- 
ment? I knew, that in this reſpect, the Turks rarely 
interfered. That every man was abſolute over his 
Chriſtian dependants ; and, excluſive of a capita- 
tion tax, was free from all other tribute whatever. 
From this, it is true, the merchant muſt be except- 
ed, who often experiences diſagreeable occurrences, 
from the tribe of informers, and the corrupt admi- 
niſtration of the Turks; which the interpoſition of 
62 | R 3 * his 
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his conſul, and a ſmall bribe, however, en 
adjuſt. 

If ſuch were 'my ſentiments of the matter, I had 
ſoon cauſe to ſmile at my own preſumption, and to 
ſubſcribe fully to the experience of the Venetian 
conſul. I learnt, that an Engliſh merchant, who 
had ſpent moſt of his life in the Greek iſlands, re- 
ſolved to make a purchaſe in Cyprus, and to end his 
days in ſo fine a climate. It was about the middle 
of the preſent century, that he came to Cyprus, 
with a ſum, reckoned at twenty thouſand pounds, 
to put his ſcheme into execution, Land was not 
difficult to be procured, nor houſes to be built, 
with ſuch means in his hands. A town and coun- 
try reſidence were ſoon prepared for his reception; 
and the land tilled with ſuch ſucceſs, as to afford a 
larger return to the owner, than had been remem- 
bered by the oldeſt inhabitant, This | auſpicious 
beginning led him to further improvement, and to 
a more expenſive mode of life. His doors were 
thrown open to ſtrangers, and his roofs daily re- 
ſounded with feſtivity. The Turkiſh government, 
which had been either inattentive to his progreſs, 
or, perhaps, admitted of it for their own advantage, 
now thought fit to diſturb his golden dream, by 
demanding a moiety of his profits, ſince he ſettled 
on the iſland, and that at a ſuborned eſtimate of the 
produce ! The extravagance and ſuddenneſs of the 
claim threatened the merchant with certain ruin. 
He well knew how inexorable were the harpies, 


who held him in their talons; and he was content 
to 
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to reſign his fleece for the preſervation of his ſkin. 
The payment, however, was far beyond what his 
coffers could ſupply ; and, with great privacy, he 
mortgaged the principal part of his lands, to ſatisfy 
the avarice of power. To prevent ſuſpicion, he 
plunged into more luxurious pleaſures, and invited, 
on 2 certain day, the merchants of every nation, to 
a magnificent entertainment at his country ſeat, 
near the ſea- coaſt. His creditors were among the 
number of his gueſts ; and were, no doubt, ſtruck 
with the politeneſs and ſplendor of their hoſt, The 
delicious wines of Greece circulated freely ; and 
© ſoft Lydian meaſures? inſpired the youthful to 
keep the dance alive, until the © gariſh day * broke 
upon their mirth ; when lo! to the aſtoniſhment of 
all—the maſter of the revels was miſſing, and could 
not be found throughout his ſpacious domain, His 
aſtoniſhed creditors were the firſt to ſuſpe& the - 
device, and it appeared, on a further enquiry, that a 
ſmall veſſel was ſeen hovering about the ſhore on 
the evening of the feaſt, on which the-ill-fated mer- 
chant was ſuppoſed to have embarked, while, his 
gueſts were in the height of the pleaſures he had 
provided. III-fated! let me call him; as he was 
never heard of from that hour; and whether capti- 
vity by pirates, or a watery death was his lot, his 
deceit may be not wholly without an apology; if 
we conſider the unjuſt rapacity of the Turks, that 
drove him to ſuch an extremity: and though the 
circumſtances of his eſcape have ſomething ludi- 
crous at firſt ſight, it may be queſtioned by moſt of 
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my teadets, I hope; whether they ever experienced 
a pang more ſevere than this bankrupt; when he 
put his foot into the boat, that was to bear him 
fem the feftivity of his own manſion ! 
Not that the property of Britiſh ſubjects is to be, 
at all times, invaded with impunity; under the moſt 
deſpotic government. The preſent war—when the 
King's cruiſers are not even ſeen in the Levant, and 
all commerce has been ſhut up between Great Bri- 
tain and Turkey—has afforded a brilliant inſtance 
bf the ſucceſsful ſpirit of an individual of our na- 
tion, aſſerting his own and the public rights againſt 
Turkiſh oppreſſion. A privateer from the port of 
Dublin, who had made many rich captures in the 
Mediterranean, and was become the terror of the 
French commerce, from the gallantry and perſe- 
yerance of the captain and crew, brought a French 
prize into Lernica, a ſhort time preceding our ar- 
rival. Several cheſts of treaſure were landed, and 
lodged for ſecurity, in the Britiſh conſul's houſe, 
with the view, probably, of remitting the amount 
by bills of exchange. The landing of the treaſure 
got wind, and, awakening the avarice of the gover- 
nor, a claim was ſoon trumpt up for the .cheſts, as 
being freighited by the Turks on a French bottom. 
No. dire& proof was attempted to be given of the 
fact; bur the conſul knowing the diſpoſition and 
power of the claimants, ſent in haſte for the _ 
tain, to remove the money from the factory. 
ſummons was quickly obeyed, but not 6B to 
the governor's viſit to the conſul's houſe, where the 
parties 
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parties unexpectedly met. The conference a 

iſſue of the buſineſs were however ſpeedily deter- 
mined: as ſoon as the ſon of Neptune underſtood 
the nature of the demand on his hard- earned har-- 
veſt, he gave a looſe to the ſtorm that agitated his 
boſom. Numerous and rude were the epithets; 
which he beſtowed on the pacha furrounded by. 
his guards. A. thouſand defiances did he make to 
the power and reſolution of the Turk and as many 
menaces of blowing the caſtle of Letnica about his 
ears | It was, perhaps, fortunate for the tar, that 
this was delivered in a language unknown to his 
antagoniſt ; and the interpreter was afraid to ac- 
quaint him with the abuſe poured on him; which 
might have made him recollect, that the author of 
it commanded a frigate only of twenty-four guns 
Though the truth was diſguiſed, the Turk gathered 
fufficient from the geſtures and voice of the en- 
raged Hibernian, to perceive the firmneſs and deci- 
ſion of a character, ſo new to him. He ſullenly 
reſigned the claim; but advifed the conſul, in 
friendſhip, to get rid, as ſoon as poſſible, of ſuch a 
viſitor. The conſul (from whom I had the ſtory) 
appears to have been equally rejoiced at the de- 
parture of the triumphant captain; for whoſe te- 
merity he apprehended ſome reſentment at leaſt, 
from the populace, which is often directed againſt 
the factory of the perſon who has offended ther 

The poverty of a people commonly produces 
abundant markets, and reaſonable prices for the ne- 
ceſſaries of life, No where are proviſions better or 


her very language has failed! But the beauty of 
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more plentiful, than at Cyprus. Her coaſts, per- 
haps, from unſxilful fiſhers, do not at preſent afford 
large ſupplies of fiſh ; but her woods are ſtocked 
with quantities of game. The idea of woods might 
not be ſuggeſted by the face of the country towards 
the ſea ; but the ſame authority, from which I have 
derived my general information, enables me to ſay, 
that in the interior parts, there are till plantations 
of Ak and: cedar, which, with a little attention, 


might ſupply timber for the repairs of a fleet. The 


antients, it ſeems, did not exaggerate, in their de- 
ſefiptivus of this iſland. Horace's © dile&tam Cy- 
pron yet exiſts in Cytherea, a delſcious retreat in 
the neighborhood of Famaguſta, and not unworthy 
of the temple, which was there — to the 
nden of Love. \ 

It would be unpardonable in me to quit cyprus, 
een ſaying a word on the ſubject, for which that 
Hand was celebrated of old. The ſuppoſed reſi- 
dence of Venus, and the land on which numerous 
temples were raiſed to her honor, could not but 
have produced objects, the moſt worthy of human 
idolatry. Beauty and Love went hand in hand in 
this rendezvous of pleaſure; and the votaries of 
the goddeſs paid her cloſer adoration, in the perſons 
of her unrivalled daughters. Though beauty be 
but an annual flower, its ſpecies, like thoſe of Na- 
rure's humbler growth, is ſucceſſive and unperiſha- 
ble. The cities of Greece exhibit nothing at pre- 
ſent, but heaps of ruins. Her glory is eclipſed ; 
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her women ſtill affords a gleam of ſplendor, like the 
ſoftened light of the ſetting ſun. An Italian gen- 
tlemen' carried our company to viſit a Greek dam- 
ſel, whoſe beauty was much ſpoken of. I muſt 
confeſs, that I ſnould have regretted to have miſſed 
a ſight; ſo worthy of obſer vation. We look at fine 
pictures and ſtatues, with an enthuſiaſm, that is en- 
creaſed, in proportion to their merit. Here the fineſt 
model of art the boaſt of Phidias'-or of Titian's 

hand was outdone. The figure breathed: the 
niceſt proportions received new grace from mo- 
tion; and the moſt regular and finiſned ſer of fea- 
tures imaginable, were animated with ſpirit and 
ſenſibility. The firſt view of this fair Greek re- 
called to my memory, thoſe ſpirited lines of Wal- 
rn | . 1921 12 hnph ng 
e Such Helen was—and who can blame the Boy, 
Who in fo bright @ flame conſum'd his Tray! 


The name of this lady is Tereſa Vaneſſa, She has 
a married ſiſter, who might be eſteemed handſome 
in another place. They reſide with their mother, 
who is ſo ordinary, that we could ſcarce give credit 
to her having produced ſuch a pair. More than 
one-Engliſh traveller, have been captivated by this 
uncelebrated Vaneſſa ; and, though he had not the 
talent to write verſes to her, in the ſtyle of the poe- 
tical Cadenus, an officer, who ſome time before had 
left Lernica, with a deeper impreſſion of her charms 
than he was aware of, recollected himſelf when he 
. 2 Was 
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mas off Baffo; and landing, to return to her; made 
an unexpected and laborious journey through the 
iſland, to declare the paſſion with which he was in- 
which our ſon of Mars gave of his ſincerity, he 
defied the dangers.of an untravelled road, and the 
laugh of the public, in vain! Vaneſſa frowned on 
ker. lover; and he returned to deſpair! I muſt 
obſerve, that her ſtature is above the middle ſize: 
ſo, that I would adviſe my friend Romney, when he 
wants a new model for a Venus, to viſit Cyprus, in 
order to improve on the Venus of Medicis. 
Ass out ſtay at Lernica did not exceed twenty- 
four hours, we had no opportunity to extend our 
viſits beyond the town itſelf, which contains ſome 
good houſes, belonging to foreign merchants. But 
what more particularly attracted my notice, was a 
convent of friars, whoſe buildings and gardens were 
extremely regular and neat. The brothers have 
been bred in different mechanical profeſſions ;- ſo 
that in the improvement of their houſe or land, 
they ſtand in need of no external aſſiſtance. This 
knowledge, with. their poverty and humble deport- 
ment, render this order of Chriſtians- leſs expoſed 
than others, to the oppreſſion of the Turks; though 
they are not exempred from rapacity, when they 
have the means to ben it in their . 
rulers. 
Though our . ha had not prevented 
dur touching at Cyprus, they ſeemed to have had 
= effe& with our Sclavonian, of ſhortening our 
| ſtay. 
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ſtay. He came to us on the evening of the gth to 
inform us of his readineſs to depart; and we ac- 
cordingly followed him to the Marino, accom- 
panied by the conful and Meſſrs. Burke and 
Churchill, who had politely declined our offer, to 
accommodate them in our veſſel to Latichea, on 
account of their having previouſly accepted of a 
paſſage from the French conſul, in a merchantman 
of his on nation. As there was a point of deli- 
cacy in this matter, which we did not wiſh to con- 
teſt, we took leave of our friends, after agreeing to 
paſs the deſart together, in the expectation of a 
ſpeedy junction at Latichea, We accordingly - 
thanked the conful for his civil reception, and 
embarked in different boats for our veſſels. At 
nine o'clock the anchor was weighed, and we food 
along the coaſt under an eafy fail. Our aftoniſh- 
ment was great when we found, that no exchange 
had been made of pilots, and that we were to be 
carried to our port by the man, whom the captain 
had pronounced to be entirely ignorant of the coaſt 
of Syria. Excuſes were made us for the diſap- 
pointment which he had experienced at Lernica ; 
but little credit was now given to his intentions or 
explanations on any occaſion. We needed no fur- 
ther proof of a Sclavonian's integrity; and we 
looked forward with anxiety for the hour, that was 
to divide us for ever from ſuch ſociety. | 

On Saturday morning the 10th of February, we 
found ourſelves about ſeven leagues from Cyprus. 
THe Grego on our ſtarboard quarter, and Cape 
St. 


rern . 
St. Andre, the N. E. point of the iſland, on our 
larboard. The ruins of Famaguſta being directly 
aſtern. The wind ſtill blowing from the north, and 
the weather continuing elear, we ſtood for the coaſt 


of Syria, as high as we could lay our head, and ex- 


pected to make Mount Lebanon the next morn- 
ing. There were light airs during the night, and 
the Frenchman, to our ſurprize, kept aſtern. Nor 
were we diſappointed. The coaſt of Syria bounded 
the eaſtern horizon at day- break of the 11th of Fe- 
bruary. The mountains of Baruti were to the 
ſouth, Lebanon ahead, and Tripoly to the north. 
Baruti, is the antient Berytus, which the Romans 
rebuilt; and it was greatly favored and embelliſhed 


by Auguſtus and Herod, its native monarch; It 
would have long ago, ſunk into obſcurity, had- not 


the liberality and taſte of its laſt Emir—whom the 
Turks, with great difficulty, expelled in the laſt 
century—left elegant buildings and gardens, which 
have commanded the admiration of every travel- 


ler. Indeed, the natural beauty and fertility of the 


country, with the command of water on the high 
ground, ſeemed only to require induſtry and inge- 
nuity, to render it, what it is ſaid to be. Lebanon, 
or Libanus, is too well known to require notice 
here. Tripoly, with the reſt, ſtands in the antient 
Phcenicia, a narrow maritime kingdom, to whoſe 
inhabitants are attributed the invention of letters, 
and the arts of navigation and aſtronomy. Tripoly 
is ſituated at the foot of Mount Lebanon, and is 


much admired by Europeans—who have, for the 


moſt 
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moſt part, conſuls here for the beauty of its ſub- 
urbs, and the ſalubrity of the air. A calm now 
enſued, and the veſſel made little or no progreſs 
during the day and night, except what the current, 
which ſets. generally into the gulf of Alexandretta, 
called by the Turks Scanderoon (olim Sinus Iſſicus) 
might occaſion. The Frenchman, who had fallen 
many leagues to leeward, was ere, out of ſight at 
duſk. | 

A breeze ſprung up, two 1 before day-brogk | 
of the 12th of February, from the weſtward, and 
freſhened ſo much, that by nine o'clock, we reck- 
oned we had ran thirty miles to the northward. 
We ſaw a large town on the coaſt, which our pilot 
called Tortoſa. By his account we were then about 
ten leagues from Latichea, when the captain came 
upon deck, and inſiſted that the town in view was 
Latichea, This appeared unaccountable, as he had 
never been there, according to his own confeſſion, 
and was not feaman enough to advance ſuch an 
opinion from obſervation. But he for once proved 
right; and we owed the unexpected termination of 
our voyage to the force of the current. The pilot 
knew nothing of the place ; but Mr. Smyth, who 
had come from India by this route before, confirm- 
ing the captain's opinion from his obſervations 
through a glaſs, we made for the port, and be- 
fore noon, came near enough to fire a gun for a 
boat. This was a meaſure, which the captain al- 
moſt inſiſted on. He was articled, indeed, to carry 
us to Latichea, and we might have proteſted againſt 
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the breach of his contract: but as he remonſtrated 
againſt the danger of entering a ſmall and ſhallow 
haven, and we had an obſtinate, ill-bred fellow to 


deal with, to avoid altercation, and to be rid of him 


as ſoon as poſſible, we ſertled accounts; and Mr. 

and I went aſhore with the packet in a 
French boat, which came off to us, under the idea 
of our being the veſſel, that failed in our company 
from Cyprus. Major Nicol and the ſervant re- 
mained aboard, to convey the baggage aſhore, in 
the country boats which were coming to the veſſel. 
On our landing at the port, we went immediately 
to Mr. Shaw's houſe ; who is agent for the conſul 
at Aleppo, and had expected us for ſome time paſt, 
We were welcomed with great cordiality by that 
gentleman, who was perſonally known to Mr. 


Smyth. We were ſhortly followed by the Ma- 


Jor, with the baggage. In reckoning the parcels, 
we found many articles miſſing. This was ſoon 
explained by our friend, who complained heavily of 


the brutality of the captain, and the villainy of the 
mariners after our departure. They hurried him 
indecently into the firſt boat that approached, and 


tumbled our things after him, without ſeeming 


care or attention. But our loſſes may be attri- 


bured to their having been too aſſiduous in with- 
holding our property ; ſeveral articles of which 
they had made free with during the voyage. As 
the veſſel had been purpoſely put about, to alarm 


our friend, and the Sclavonians always wear a long 
Knife, which 1 is drawn in every quarrel, it would 


have 
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have been madneſs ſor an unarmed man, to have 

contended the point with ſuch ruffians. But as the 
loſs aroſe from the captain's failure in his engage- 
ment, we held it our duty, after ſuch repeated pro- 
vocations, to enter a proteſt againſt his conduct; 
and to tranſmit it to our conſul at Venice, to make 
the owners of the veſſel reſponſible for the damage. 
It might have the only effe& which we expected 
from it—that, of. expoſing the diſhoneſty of the 
Sclavonian, and warning the owners of ſhipping, 
againſt employing officers, at leaſt, of that nation; 
if they looked for the cuſtom of Britiſh ſubjects, ſo 
many of whom paſs between ND." and . 
by this route. 

Mr. Shaw, at our deſire, loſt no time in ſending 
for the proper people, who were to furniſh us with 
horſes and baggage-mules for our journey to Alep- 
po; and as our friends in the Frenchman were 
hourly expected, we beſpoke ſimilar conveyances 
for them, and purpoſed to wait a day or two ex- 
traordinary for their arrival, according to agree- 
ment. We diſpatched a meſſenger to Aleppo, 
with advices to the conſul of our approach ; and 
paſſed the evening in viſiting the Engliſh vice- 
conſul, and ſome French ad Venetian families in 
the town. 

The 13th of February fer in ohh a change of 
weather. The tempeſt was accompanied by heavy 
rains, which rendered it hazy, and dangerous for 
ſhipping on the coaſt. Two fail were ſeen, endea- 
voring to ſtand in for the port; which we concluded 
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to be the Frenchman, and our veſſel, forced back 
on the coaſt by contrary winds and currents. To- 
wards noon the ſtorm encreaſed, with thunder and 


| Hightning. The wind changed ſuddenly to the 


north ; which, we apprehended, would drive our 
friends to Cyprus again. We could not but con- 
gratulate ourſelves, on our timely paſſage from 
Lernica, conſidering the diſappointment which had 
befallen a better navigated veſlel. 
Me were alarmed at this time, by ſome diſa- 
accounts of the road we were to travel. 
It ſeems, that the pacha of Aleppo had been lately 
removed to another government; and, as ufual, 
had been fleecing the country around him, before 
his departure. His cruel and oppreſſive conduct 
had occaſioned unſpeakable terror and confuſion. 
Nothing, but executions had marked his courſe ; 
and he was not to be diverted from his deſigns, by 
the miſeries of the injured. His laſt ſtroke was 
faid to have been reſerved. for the town of Shogle, 
fituated about mid-way between Latichea and Alep- 
po. The ſtory goes, that he had fold to the prin- 


cipal inhabitants a large quantity of cotton, which 


was to be paid for at a ſtipulated time. His re- 
moval from Aleppo taking place in the interim, 
when the ſervants of the pacha came for the money, 


the merchants preſumed on his diſgrace, and re- 


fuſed payment of the debt. This was certainly a 
fair pretext. for the pacha's reſentment ; and though 
the offence probably aroſe from his former tyranny, 
n is painful to ima- 
gination. 
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gination. It was even added, that he had ſurround- 
ed the place. Whateyer the iſſue might be, the cir- 
cumſtance could not have been agreeable to us, who 
were to take that route. The ſame evening braught 
various accounts from Shogle ; but all of ſo op- 
poſite a tenor, that we began to ſuſpe& the truth 
of the whole; but would not determine raſhly, 
until more certain intelligence could be obtained. 

On the 14th of February we were ſtill amuſed 
with the contradictory accounts of the preceding 
day. As there were ſuch doubts on a ſuhject, fo 
important to us, Mr. Shaw would not ſuffer our 
baggage to precede us, as was his intention, to en- 
able us to travel with more expedition. We now 
deſpaired of ſeeing Mr. Burke on this fide of In- 
dia 3 as we had no proſpect of being overtaken by 
him, after we had once turned our backs on the 
ſea. Our leiſure time had been employed in viſits 
ing the antiquities at Latichea; on which I ſhall 
here ſubjoin ſuch remarks, as our thort uy per- 
mitted me to make. 

Latichea was rebuilt on the gte of the antient 
Landicea; in the latitude of 355 31“ north. The 
preſent town occupies but a ſmall part of that city, 
whaſe remains denote it to haye been not unworthy 
of the reſidence of Alexander's captains, There is 
an extenſive plain parallel with the coaſt, and an 
Hill of eaſy aſcent, cloathed with the fig and olive, 
which riſes behind the town, and adds no leſs to 
the beauty, than the ſalubrity of the ſituation. 
Io: 6 cultivated in ſome parts, and gar- 

8 a dens 
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dens and orangeries intervening, hide the poverty | 
of the ſoil from the ſpectator's obſervation. The 
Port of Latichea is ſmall, though capable of hold- 
ing veſſels of no inconſiderable burthen. From the 
earlieſt times there appears to have been no int- 
provements in a haven, which, at a little expence, 


might be rendered very commodious. The indo- 


lence of the Turks permits the ſands to render it 
more ſhallow, without oppoſition ; and the caſtle, 
which is rent from top to bottom, threatens to fall 
daily, and cloſe up the entrance! A French cap- 
tain, ſeeing this inconvenience, was willing to re- 
medy it; which his numerous ſhipping and exten- 


five concerns in the Levant trade, enabled him, as 


he thought, to undertake. Some years ago he pro- 
poſed to the Turkiſh government, to clean and re- 


Pair the haven at his own expence; provided he 


was to be allowed, whatever valuables or effects he 


| might ſweep from the bottom. The Turkiſh jea- 


louſy was excited by the idea; ind this noble en- 
terprize fell to the ground, in the ſame manner, as 


the propoſal of the Jews of Rome to one of the 


Popes, to clean the Tybur, and obviate the danger 
and inconvenience of its periodical floods, on the 
Tame terms, as related by Addiſon. The Jews, it 
may be ſaid, went on better authority for a recom- 
pence of their labors ; but, without any records of 
the treaſures buried in the port of Latichea, the 
Frenchman ſhewed ſome knowledge of the nume- 
rous revolutions of Syria ; which, in the Greek and 
Roman ages, and in the modern days of the Cru- 

| ſaders 
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ſaders and Turks, produced bloody conteſts by ſea 
and land, which, in all likelihood, conſigned ſuffi- 
cient ſpoils to the deep, to have ſatisfied his ex- 
pectations. Latichea itſelf, has long been a cele- 
brated mart for cotton and tobacco; and to this 
day, the merchants of the Levant, give it the pre- 
ference to all other places, in theſe articles. 

In the middle of the town ſtands an antient tem- 
ple, of a ſquare figure, ſupported by marble pillars 
of the Corinthian order, and the front crowned 
with a pediment. The ſides have been filled up 
with brick, and the temple converted to a moſque, 
What, therefore, with the diſguiſe it has undergone, 
and the prohibition to go near it,'the beauty of the 
deſign, and the richneſs of the materials, might eſcape 
the notice of the traveller, were he not apprized of 
its exiſtence. As this has been a place of conſider- 
able trade in latter times, it 18 no wonder, that few 
antiquities are to be-diſcovered, where temples and 
_ palaces have been wholly demoliſhed, to provide 

materials for the fabrication of ſubſtantial ware- 
houſes. Little, therefore, ſtrikes the eye in the in- 
habited parts, that recals Laodicea to the mind. 
We muſt except, however, a range of columns, the 
interſtices of which have been filled up with hewn 
ſtone, for a private building. Theſe are ſuppoſed 
to be a compoſition by ſome, from the fractures 
they have received; but from their color and ſub- 
ſtance, I had no doubt of their being the granite, 
of which the pillar of Pompey at Alexandria is cut. 
Time and the frequent ſieges, which the ports af 
23 9 Syria 
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Syria have ſuſtained, will readily account for the 
damage. After leaving che town, whoſe remains 
are daily turned up into gardens, which are no 
ſmall ornament to the remaining buildmgs, we 
proceeded to the north ſtrand, to viſit the Cata- 
combs. Our road was through a lane, bordered by 
orchards on either hand, which produced great 
quantities of apricots, grapes, cherries, and figs, 
that were juft putting forth their leaves. The al- 
mond was in full bloſſom; and the orange every 
where loaded wich fruit. The plain before us was 
pretty green, and the hill of Antioch tipt with 
ſhow, appeared to bound it. Behind Antioch tofe 
the lofty mountains of Scanderoon, olim Amances. 
About half a mile from the town we 'came upon 
the Catacombs, which, though extenſtve, and in 
good condition, are not to be mentioned, in my 
opinion, after thoſe of Egypt. This ſpot is re- 
markable for the total defeat of Lewis tlie Young 
by the Turks, during the Cruſades. 
We returned home by the ſea-ſhore, not a little 
pleaſed with our walk, and, to encreaſe our ſatiſ- 
faction, were ſaluted with the agreeable news, that 
_ the report of the pacha's march was prernature: 
that he was till at Aleppo, and that the town of 
Shogle only expected a viſit from him. This put 
a new face on affairs, and we reſolved to depart 
on the morrow. A captain of a Turkiſh man of 
war on the coaſt, was at Mr. Shaw's houſe, and gave 
ſuch a report of the humanity and generoſity of 
Captain who met with the adventure re- 
corded 
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corded at Cyprus, that it makes me happy to con- 
vey to the world a teſtimony from fo unſuſpe&ed 
a quarter, that his conduct was of a piece with his 
courage. As we were now to Commence our jour- 
ney. over the continent of Aſia- minor, I mean to 
change the mode of my narrative, by copying the 
diary of our proceedings, as well for the ſatisfaction 
of the traveller who may purſue our ſteps, as the 
advantage of occurrences, which require fimplicity 
of ſtile. To further this purpoſe, I have annexed 
a map of the country, between the Mediterranean 
and the Perſian gulf; which, drawn from the beſt 
authorities, and corrected and improved from the 
obſervations of the author, exhibits three different 
routes from Aleppo to Buſrah. If the more ſafe 
and agreeable track, that the author and his com- 
panions took, by the little deſart and the Tygris, be 
preferred by the reader, he will eſteem his time and 
labor in facilitating the communication, to have 
been advantageouſly employed. | 


THURSDAY, 15th Fenxuary. 


The baggage was ſent off when the moon roſe, 
and every thing being prepared for-our departure, 
we mounted our horſes at.nine-o'clock this morn- 
ing, and were accompanied by Mr. Shaw to his 
country ſeat at Beſnada, about an hour's diſtance 
from Latichea, The houſe is pleaſantly ſituated 
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on a riſing ground, which commands a fine view 
of the ſea, and of the harbor and town of Latichea. 
Here we were joined by Mr. Shaw's janizary, wo 
attends us to Aleppo, to prevent the impoſitions ſo 
frequent in theſe parts. With my companions, the 
ſervant and janizary, we formed a body of five 
perſons, well-armed, beſides the mugrees or mu- 
leteers, who preceded us with the baggage. We 
were ſufficient to repel any attempt, that might be 
made on this road, which is held ſafer than that 
from Scanderoon ; there being a banditti in the vi- 
Cinity of Antioch, who very lately ſet. upon Mr. 
Baldwin, the late agent of the company at Cairo, 
and after killing his janizary, and wounding him 
very badly, plundered him of his baggage. We 
now took leave of our agreeable and hoſpitable 
| hoſt, and ſet forward, with an intention of travel- 
ling nine hours before we put up for the night. 
We ſoon overtook the lighter part of our baggage, 
which had departed ſome hours after the reſt. Af. 
ter an hour's ride we quitted the plain, and entered 
among hollow ways, prettily diſpoſed, though but 
badly cultivated and inhabited. The ſmall villages 
which are ſcattered about the hills, and lie remote 
from the road, form a ſtriking contraſt to the ſcene 
below. Several heavy ſhowers wet us to the ſkin 
in the courſe of the day; but the fun and wind 
ſoon dried our cloaths again. After travelling un- 
til five in the evening, our janizary found, that we 
were not ſo far advanced as he expected; and 
18 | | liſtened 


liſtened to the muleteers, who adviſed our not going 
to the uſual ſtage. The weather was doubtful, and 
we had a ſteep hill to deſeend. This induced us, 
to conſent to the motion, of turning off to a ſoli- 
tary village on our left ; where we ſoon arrived, 
and entered a miſerable cottage, Our beaſts were 
diſpoſed of in one room of this building; and the 
family and our company, amounting to twenty per- 
ſons, took up their lodging in the other. Here we 
dined on ſome cold meat we had brought; and 
ſhould not have complained of our lodging, which 
fatigue would have rendered as eligible as a palace, 
had not the rain poured in through the roof on our 
beds, which were ſpread on the floor before a good 
fire, and diſturbed our repoſe. But the night was 
ſo tempeſtuous, that we could not but hug our- 
ſelves in the ſhelter- of our hovel, which ſtood be- 
tween us and the fury of the elements. The poor 
maſter of the place ſeemed as little tinctured with 
pride as jealouſy, ſo prevalent in the Ottoman do- 
minions. His women not only appeared before 
us unveiled, but ſlept in the ſame apartment with- 
out ceremony; but it is neceſſary to add, that the 
tillage and manufactures of Syria, as well as of 
Aſia-minor in general, are wholly carried on” by 
Chriſtians of the Greek church, among whom we 
had taken up our abode. To encreaſe our num- 
bers during the night, the cattle belonging to the 
houſe, took refuge in our apartment; where they 
were more-at eaſe, than among the baggage mules 
in their own ſhed; ſo that when J aroſe in the 

e night, 
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night, to ſhift my quarters to a drier ſpot, ae 
not forbear laughing at the mingled groupe of ani- 
mals beſore me; which exhibited, to my idea, no 
bad picture of the patriarchal ages, which have 
rendered this very country fo well known; and the 
manners and cuſtoms of which prevail ſtill in an 
higher degree, among the wandering tribes of the 


” a 


FRIDA Y, i6th FeBRUARY, 


We were ſtirring by day-light, and found that 
our heavy baggage had halted here, as well as our- 
felves. We were not a little mortified at a cir- 
cumſtance, ſo pregnant with delay; but the bad- 
neſs of the roads and weather, was what we were 
obliged to accept as the cauſe. We. ſatisfied our 
hoſt with a piece of filver, and, mounting our 
horſes, began to deſcend the hill, on whoſe top we 
had paſſed the night. The road was naturally 
ſteep, and had been rendered more dangerous by 
the heavy rains of yeſterday. We took a full hour 
to reach the valley, when we came on the banks of 


- @ rapid river. Travelling on its banks, where the 


road admitted, we kept the river to our left for 
ſome hours; and the day having cleared up, we 
went on, though lowly, on ——_y_ 
roads. No cauntry can be naturally more beauti- 
ful than Syria; but oppreſſion and poverty have 
' nearly nen At eleven 


o'clock 


o'dock we reached a caphar, or toll-houſe, where 
money is exaRed from Chriſtians. It is ſaid, that 
we owe this tax to the Chriſtians themſelves; who, 
when maſters of Paleſtine, levied a toll on travel- 
lers, to clear the country of robbers and to repair 
the roads. The Turks have adopted the pro- 
fitable' part of the ſcheme ; but leave the unfortu- 
nate traveller to conſult his own ſafety and conve- 
nienee; an evil, however, from which more civilized 
ſtates have not been exempted. This caphar is ſo 
placed in a narrow paſs, that there is no avoiding 
it, without making a tedious crrcuit round the hills 
that defend it to the right. To its left, is the river 
I fpoke of, at a conſiderable diftance below. We 
paid fix piuſtres for ourſelves and baggage. Dur- 
ing this day's journey we continually mounted hills, 
deſeended valleys, croffed winding frreams, and 
were armafed with caſcades; which altogether, re- 
minded me of travelling through the moſt romantic 
parts of Wales. The want of foreft-trees only 
render theft proſpects inferior; if inferior they can 
be called, where myrtles, poplars and pines, and 
innumerable flowering-ſhrubs, ſupply their place. 
Our way was often by the brink of precipices, for 
miles together; beſteath which roaring torrents in- 
creaſed the ſublimity of the ſcene. At one place 
we croſſed a ſtream by a bridge, not five yards 
over; but which ran not leſs than thirty yards be- 
low! This ſtream paſſes through à rock, which, by 
ſome -eorvulion of nature, pethaps, was fplit in 
this wonderful manner. It is not eafy to imagine 

8 any 
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any thing more pictureſque and ſingular, than this 

chink; and though we had been prepared for it 

by Mr. Smyth, I could not refrain returning to the 

bridge to obtain another view of ſo curious an 
object. In the afternoon the rain began to fall 
again, and ſo heavy and inceſſant, that in about 
two hours, we were wet through our cloaks. 
About five o'clock we luckily came up with the 
town of Badimi, where it was determined we 
ſhould paſs the night. The bad weather and heavy 
baggage have prevented our intended expedition ; 
and, we fear, we ſhall not reach Aleppo until the 
fifth day. Badami is pleaſantly ſituated on the 
fide of an hill, with an extenſive and well-culti- 
vated plain below. The town is ſtraggling, but 
has ſome good buildings in it. We here entered 
a caravanſera or khane, arched over, and roomy 
enough for ourſelves and cattle. Our courſe has 
been N. E. from Latichea ; and though we have 
travelled ſixteen hours in the two days, it appears, 
what with the weather and road, that we have not 
ee above forty miles in our e [ 


SATURDAY, 17th Fronvany, | 


The violent rain which fell a che hs and 
the ſtrong ſymptoms of its. continyance, prevented 
our moving to-day. Our muleteers, however, 
6 ſoppoſing that we ſhould not reliſh the delay, ſea- 

| ſoned it with ſome rumors of the pacha's being at 
Jeſſere 
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Jeſſere Shogle. They were brought by a man, 
who pretended that he left the town the day be- 
fore, and it was abſolutely deſerted. Our jani- 
zary talks of avoiding the place ; and, by a forced 
march, to reach Rhea to-morrow night, and Aleppo 
the next. But this appears to be all a deception,. 
ro make us contented with our quarters. The de- 
tention gave us an opportunity of examining the 
ſituation of Badami ; and to me, I muſt confeſs, 
proved a ſingular relief; as I had time to apply 
ſome remedies to a ſwelled jaw, contracted by the 
damps we have experienced, and very painful to 
me during the latter part of yeſterday's journey. 
Badàmi lies about forty miles from Latichea, 

and twelve from Shogle. It is the only town of 
any ſize, between the fea and the Orontes ; and, 
from its ſite and fertile territory, has doubtleſs been 
a place of importance. I deſcended into the plain, 
to have a better view of the town ; and walked over 
nine terraces, where corn grew, in the deſcent. 
From the appearance of the oppoſite hill, I con- 
ceive theſe terraces to have been rocks, aridually 
covered with mould, by the induſtry of the pea- 
ſants. As there is a plentiful ſupply of water on 
the hill above, nothing can be more fruitful than 
theſe ' hanging fields. The valley ſeems to be 
about a league long, and not a mile broad, encir- 
cled with mountains, which, in ſome places, are 
cultivated to the top. To the N. E. ſtands the 
town of Badimi, which has a pretty -appearance 
from the vale. The mulberry and fig are ſcattered 


up 
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up and down; and, we are told, the land produces 
eat quantities of cotton. The mulberry is culti- 
vated in Syria, as in Italy, merely for the ſubſiſtence 
of ſilk· worms, whoſe labors are a principal article 
of export. The day cleared a little about two 
' o'clock, but being ſoon overcaſt again, we kept 
cloſe to our khane, and with fowls and eggs, made 
a comfortable dinner. ' 


SUNDAY, 18th Frnzvary. 


The night was ſtormy like the laſt. Much wind 
and rain, attended by thunder and lightning. The 
weather cleared up about fix in the morning, and 
while our people were preparing to depart, we 
found time to breakfaſt. At half paſt ſeven we 
quitted Badàmi, and, deſcending into the valley by 
a ſteep and ſlippery road, ſoon came upon a rivu- 
let, that winds through it, and had been hitherto 
concealed from our view. We croſſed the ſtream 
by a bridge, and paſſing ſome caverns on the 
banks, and ſeveral romantic retreats in the hollow 
grounds, we began to climb the mountains again 
by terrible roads, where the clay-ſoil was moiſtened 
by the heavy rains. Theſe heights are crowned 
with cedars, poplars, myrtles, &c. but the foil is 
ſtony and unfit for tillage. At ten o'clock we 
. paſſed the Greek village of Ingeſeek on our right; 
and, travelling ſtill up hill, at eleven we reached the 
top of the mountain, which overlooks the plain, 


where 
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where the river Orontes purſues his courſe. Hence 
was a noble proſpect. The fineſt valley imagina- 
ble, diverſified with cukure of various kinds, and a 
rapid river winding through it, whoſe banks were 
in ſome places adorned with plantations of olive 
and mulberry : the town of Shogle, built on an 
acclivity by the Orontes, and ruins of other towns 
on the oppoſite mountains The deſcent to Shogle 
is ſo ſteep and difficult, that though the horſes of 
this country contrive, by practice, to find footing 
for themſelves, the rider's neck is frequently en- 
dangered; and though men may brave or eſcape 
the riſk, it aſtoniſhed me to think, how European 
ladies can venture over theſe precipices in covered 
litters carried by mules, when their confined ſitua- 
tion would, in cafe of accident, preclude the chance 
of eſcape! The road, however, bad as it is, wind- 
ing down the hill, loſes a portion of the difficulty 
which the traveller expects in the deſcent; and we 
entered Shogle at noon, without encountering any 
further damage, than we- ſuſtained from à briſk 
ſhower of hail and rain. This, and the threatening 
aſpect of the ſkies, were motives ſufficient to induce 
our muleteers to halt. In ſpite of aur remon- 
ſtrances they entered a khane, and declared their 
inability to go further to-day. The baggage 
mules, in truth, appeared jaded enough, to counte- 
nance the idea. Our courſe has been almoſt due 
eaſt from Badami ; and our diſtance from Latichea, 


is fifty-two miles by our reckoning. % A 
Jeſſere Shogle, as the Turks call it, is a con- 
ſiderable 
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— town under the government of Aleppo, 
rofitable trade with the ſea-coaſt in 
ä get" 2 is eſteemed of a finer quality here, 
than in any other part of Syria. . But the recent 
threats of the pacha have alarmed the place to fuch 
a degree, that its principal inhabitants have ſought 
refuge in- the neighboring mountains ; and none 
but a few ſhopkeepers are to be ſeen. This, 
however, has not occaſioned a ſcarcity, for variety 
of proviſions has been obtained. Among the reſt, 
the largeſt and fatteſt eels I remember to have ſeen 
were ſerved up to our table. But againſt the uſe 
of this unwholeſome food, every traveller ſhould 
be forewarned. For though we eſcaped without 
injury from the meal—from the ſmall quantity we 
eat, or ſome other cauſe—the Europeans of Aleppo 
congratulated us on our good luck ; and we recol- 
lect, that the Turks in the khane, obſerved our 
eating the eels with curioſity; which they call the 
Nazarine, or Chriſtian fiſh, by way of reproach, as 


we were afterwards informed. There were num- 
bers of travellers in the khane, which is the largeſt 


and handſomeſt I have ſeen ; it being of a quadran- 
gular form, with a large area and a well. But this 
company were all bound for Latichea. We could 
not but feel for the untoward deſtiny of a place, 


which, deriving every advantage from its ſituation, 


was conſigned to miſery. and deſolation, by the ava- 
rice of a pacha, and the general weakneſs and im- 
policy of the Ottoman 6 | 


0 MONDAY, 
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MONDAY, 19th FrnRUARv. 


The morning was fine, and we rouſed our peo- 
ple betimes. We left Shogle before ſeven o'clock, 
and immediately croſſed the Orontes (the Auſi of 
the Turks) by a ſtone bridge, which makes no in- 
conſiderable figure in this quarter. It is built in 
the form of a bow, the convex oppoſed to the 
ſtream, the better to reſiſt the force of the torrents, 
with which the Orontes is continually ſwelled : a 
form, that I never ſaw adopted, but which ſeems 
admirably calculated for the purpoſe deſigned in a 
bridge. Between the town and the river, there- is 
the moſt perfect Roman camp, perhaps, extant, It 
ſtands high, and commands both the river and 
bridge—a fituation, that would have induced any 
power, but the Turkiſh, to have built a caſtle on 
it. On the eaſtern bank of the river we obſerved 
the remains of water-works, which ſerved formerly 
for the ſupply of the town, or the culture of the 
lands; and ſtill ſeem to be worked. We had an 
open plain before us. The verdure was freſh for 
the ſeaſon, and the ſoil apparently of a rich ſort. 
But the want of tillage robbed it of the riches, 
which we did not miſs at a diſtance; and we ſtood 
in need of no further proof of the diſturbances 
which prevailed in the neighborhood. In about 
two hours we gained the hills on the eaſtern ſide of 
the plain. The rains had retarded our pace, by 

Vor, II, T rendering 
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rendering the bottom a quagmire. It was oY 
ſome ſatisfaction, therefore, that we once more 
climbed the heights, where the firm ſurface made 
amends for the danger and toil of paſſing over 
them. Hence, we had another view of Shogle 
and the Orontes, and diſcovered ſome ſcattered en- 
trenchments, which were either the works of the 
Romans, or thrown up during the Cruſades, We 
continued our courſe dire& from one hill to ano- 
ther ; and about eleven o'clock, reached the ſecond 
and laſt caphar. The Turks were more. inſolent 
here than at the firſt; extorting no leſs than nine 
piaſtres from us. I believe we owe this impoſition 
to our janizary, who is a quiet body, and but ill- 
calculated to reſiſt the chicanery of theſe toll-ga- 
therers. At this place we met ſome horſemen, be- 
longing. to the pacha ſo often mentioned; who de- 
manded backſvi/b, or preſents, of us; but we luckily 
defeated their aim, by pretending not to underſtand 
them. They were well armed, and go under the 
_ denomination of delabeſbees. We quickened our 
pace, to be rid of ſuch company; and among the 
- precipices, on whoſe winding ridges. we travelled 
until two o'clock, we paſſed large flocks of ſheep, 
whoſe walks cannot, perhaps, be exceeded in the 
world. About three we came ſuddenly. on the vil- 
lage of Urim ; our approach to. which had, indeed, 
been ſignified by orchards, and ſmall plantations of 

__ olives. . On the hill to our right, we ſaw another 
village, but not ſeemingly in a better condition 

than Urim, which was deſerted. Villages now ap- 
peared 
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peared on every fide; and olive and fruit-trees 
were in abundance. At three we came to the town 
of Rhea, which had been concealed from us by 
plantations, and a riſing ground, that lies N. W. of 
the town. 

Rhea is a neat, pictureſque town, ſituated at the 
foot of a mountain, which is not a little remarka- 
ble, from a number of caverns cut in the rock, 
whoſe apertures are viſible from the road. Theſe 
are faid to have been the retreats of religious re- 
cluſes during the holy war; but their origin might, 
in all probability, be traced from the earlieſt perſe- 
cution of Chriſtianity, when its proſelytes retired to 
the deſarts of Thebais and Arabia, to avoid the 
potent foe of their new faith. The town itſelf, 
ſeems to be half a league in circumference ; but 
the gardens take up a great proportion of this 
ſpace, and add much to the beauty of its appear- 
ance. Our muleteers wanted to halt here ; but, 
we inſiſting they ſhould proceed to Sermin, the 
uſual tage, the proſpect of a preſent induced them 
to ſubmit; and they contented themſelves with 
ſending the heavy baggage into the town. We 
experienced the good effects of this meaſure, by 
the ſight of a meſſenger, who overtook us about a 
mile beyond Rhea, with letters from Conſul Ab- 
bott; adviſing us to take the route by Sermin, as 
ſafer than that generally travelled. This letter 
ſerved to ſpur us forward; and ſeeing the moſque 
of Sermin on an extenſive plain in front, we puſhed 
on with the janizary, before our baggage, On the 

T 2 road 
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toad we ſtarted ſome antelopes, which fled precipi- 
tately. At five o'clock we paſſed through a vil- 
lage, which was ſo completely ruined, that neither 
man nor beaſt were to be found in it ! Sermin was 
ſtill at a deceitful diſtance. The loftineſs of its 
minaret had miſled us in our calculation; and it 
was not until ſeven o'clock, after a tedious ride 
through a flat, waſted country, that we entered the 
town. We marched no leſs than twelve hours, or 
thirty miles, on a medium, this day; our courſe 
E. N. E. and N. E. Sermin is, 2 8 eighty- 
two miles from Latichea. 

Sermin ſeems to be nearly as large as Rhea; but 
deſolation had ſtrided through it, and miſery and 
ſilence were its portion. We traverſed many lonely 
ſtreets, by half-burnt houſes, and unpeopled mar- 
ket-places, and at length halted at the gate of a 
decayed khane. The few inhabitants of the town 
ſeemed to be afſembled here; and there was no 
room for ſtrangers. A Turk, however, befriended 
us; and, finding us at a loſs, led us to a miſerable 
ſtable, where he propoſed that we and our cattle 
ſhould paſs the night! Our janizary was by no 
means a conſiderate providore 3 and, to ſave our 
money, would have lodged us in this ſhed, if I had 
not made ſhift to inform the Turk, that we would 
pay handſomely for good accommodations. + This 
changed the ſcene. The honeſt muſſulman led us 
to his own houſe; and, uſhering us to a ſpacious 
apartment covered with carpets and cuſhions, di- 
rected our baggage to be 9 in an antichamber, 
and 
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and ſent our cattle to the khane. The diſtreſs of 
the town was ſtill ſuch, that no corn could be pro- 
cured for our horſes, until half the night was ſpent, 
when they obtained an inſufficient portion. It is 
not wonderful, therefore, that we were till at a 
greater loſs ourſelves; and were obliged to put 
up with tea, and the ſtale bread we had brought 
from Latichea. We were compenſated for this, by 
ſleeping better and more commodiouſly than uſual. 
For my own part, I found the benefit of a cloſe 
room, on account of ray cold, which had increaſed 
during the journey, and fo violently affected my 
left jaw, as to rob me, for two nights together, of 
that repoſe, which travellers particularly require. 
The behavior of our hoſt conveyed to us a ſtriking 
picture of Turkiſh deſpetiſm. He was afraid to 
ſpeak out ; but we could gather from broad hints 
and ſignificant looks, that the pacha's troops had 
occaſioned the miſery to which we were witneſs : 
that his own family had been removed, with the 
other females of the town, to a place of ſafety ; as 
theſe plunderers reſpected neither rank nor ſex ; 
robbing every one without remorſe ; and breaking 
down the very doors and windows for firing, which 
the upper ſtory of the Turk's habitation ſufficiently 
teſtified. | | 


T 3 TUESDAY, 
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We were ready to depart before ſeven this morn- 
ing, and having rewarded our hoſt for his trouble 
and politeneſs, ſet off, with the conſul's meſſenger 
for our guide. The janizary came up leiſurely in 
the rear, with the baggage under his charge. We 
Teckoned ourſelves to be but fix hours from Khan- 
toman, a village but a ſhort diſtance from Aleppo; 
where we had notice, the conſul's brother and ſome 
- gentlemen of Aleppo, were attending our arrival. 
We had left the mountains of Syria behind us, and 
were preſented with a reverſe of ground. But this 
extenſive plain was ſtill agreeably diverſified with 

riſing grounds. In our front aroſe an hill; and on 

our left, extended a chain of mountains, whoſe ridges 
were whitened with ſnow. This chain is continued 
from Scanderoon hither; and ſupremely eminent 
above the reſt! Mount Caſius, under which An- 
tioch ſtands, is ſeen at the diſtance of eighty miles. 
The reports which reached Latichea of this quarter, 
are true enough. Save here and there, where a little 
cultivation appears, theſe ſpacious plains He un- 

ſown; and it may be foretold, that a famine muſt 
be the conſequence of the preſent oppreſſions. Nor 
did we miſs encountering the ſervile inſtruments of 
tyranny. Though we puſhed on at a rate, that 
left our guide behind us in the early part of the 
morning, we were not at a loſs for the road, which 
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1s well beaten, and abounded with travellers enough 
to inform us of our way. We ovettook diverſe 
parties of mules, bound for Aleppo ; and, enter- 
taining no apprehenſions, where, indeed, we ſaw no 
objects of alarm, we purſued a briſk pace towards 
Khantoman. At eleven o'clock we came on the 
brink of a declivity, whence we ſaw the village 
about ſix miles beyond us. The road now (grew 
worſe, and very ſtony. Here we were ſurprized 
by the ſight of four horſemen coming towards us, 
though on another track. We paſſed them, there- 
fore, on a diſtant line; but ſhortly after, came on 
three more of their company well armed, who went 
cloſe by us, without offering the leaſt moleſtation. 
We were more numerous, and provided with bet- 
ter weapons of offence ; but, at the ſame time, did 
not reliſh theſe encounters : and, obſerving them 
to halt, and look earneſtly after us, we mended our 
pace, to get beyond their reach. Within a mile of 
the village we beheld a large body of horſe, which 
had been concealed by a khane, that ſtands with- 
out the town. We were obliged to go near them ; 
and, putting an unconcerned face on the matter, we 
trotted briſkly by, and were luckily permitted to 
paſs unqueſtioned. They were thirty-fix in num- 
ber, with a man of rank at their head ; and ſeemed 
to be moving into the country, with no good inten- 
tions, which their advanced ſcouts but too plainly 
indicated. What a picture does this preſent to the 
free native of the Britiſh iſles? Liberty and con- 
tent take off the edge of the inclement. ſeaſon ; 

| | . and 
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and his cottage can boaſt of bleſſings, which are 
unknown to the luxurious ſlaves of the mildeſt 
climate, and moſt fertile foil in the uniyerſe ! 

At one o'clock we happily reached Khanto- 
man, where, in the only habitable houſe, we found 
Meſſrs. Robert and Henry Abbott (the conſul's 
brother and nephew) and the Rev. Mr. Huſley, 
chaplain to the factory, who had been kind enough 
to wait for us ſince Saturday night. We only 
took a ſlight repaſt, which they had prepared for 
us, and remounting our horſes at three o'clock, 
proceeded, in company with them, to Aleppo, by a 
very ſtony and bad road; and about five were 
ſafely houſed in the khane of the Britiſh conſul. 
Our journey from Sermin has been eight hours, or 
twenty-four miles at leaſt; ſo that the diſtance 
from Latichea to Aleppo by this route, is one hun- 
dred and fix miles, though, I am! told, it is not 
reckoned more than ninety. | 


From WEDNESDAY, 21ſt Fzpxvazy,. to 
MONDAY, 19th Maxcn. 


As our ftay at Aleppo was extended to an unrea- 
ſonable length, by one of thoſe diſappointments, 
which had already retarded our expedition, and.to 
which, indeed, all travellers are ſubjected by the 
nature of their undertakings, I ſhall quit the detail 
of a diary during this period; and endeayor to be 
eoncife, in explaining our difficulties, and recount- 

ing 
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ing the occurrences, connected with the end 
of our journey. 

Our firſt care was to provide for the means to 
| croſs the vaſt deſart before us; and we had the 
morrification to find, that thoſe means were remote, 
notwithſtanding the conſul had been long apprized 
of our approach, from the detention we experienced 
in the gulf of Venice. The Buſrah caravan had 
ſet out later than uſual, and no tidings had yet been 
received of its motions. Not a camel, therefore, 
was to be procured in Aleppo; which depends en- 
tirely for theſe neceſſary animals on Buſrah, in 
whoſe vicinage they are chiefly bred. It was re- 
ſolved in this emergency, to employ a man to go 
to Damaſcus for ſufficient camels and guards, to 
make up a caravan to tranſport us to Bagdad; at 
which city we propoſed to embark in a boat for 
Buſrah; as well to diverſify our mode of travelling, 
as to ſave us the fatigues and dangers of the great 
deſart. To the experience and friendſhip of Mr. 
Smith, a conſiderable merchant of Aleppo, we were 
indebted for a perſon adequate to ſuch a commiſ- 
fion. The conſul being at a loſs himſelf, was not 
too proud to apply to Mr. Smith, who prevailed 
on Abdul Azah—the ſhaik who conducted the late 
Sir Eyre Coote over the deſart, in the year 1771, 
and who had on all occaſions maintained the cha- 
racter of an honeſt and able Arab to accept the 
truſt. He ſet out for Damaſcus on the 22d of 
February, and promiſed. to return in fourteen or 
fifteen days. But as Damaſcus was a journey of a 

| ; weck 
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week at leaſt, we did not build on ſeeing him be- 
ſore the expiration of three weeks, if he accom- 
pliſhed the end in view. This was an unexpected 
delay; but we had only to rejoice, that it could 
be fo pleafantly diſpoſed of, in the amiable fa- 
mily we were among, and the hoſpitable ſociety of 
While the diverſions of the carnival gave new 
life to the habitations of the Catholic factories, and 
the mutual invitations of the Dutch and Britiſh mer- 
chants, reconciled us daily to the loſs of time we 
were ſuſtaining, we met with a circumſtance, which, 
as far as it concerned our individual intereſt, amply 
repaid the ſuſpence we ſuffered in this interval. 
This was nothing leſs, than the fortunate junction 
of Meſſrs. Burke and Churchill, who had not been 
heard of fince we left Cyprus together, as has been 
already related. They reached Aleppo about the 
beginning of March, via Scanderoon ; whither, we 
learnt, their veſſel had been driven, after encoun- 
tering a diſagreeable gale of wind on the coaſt of 
Syria. Neither were their difficulties likely to ter- 
minate, when they came to anchor. It ſeems, that 
a French frigate, the convoy of their Levant trade, 
was then in the harbor of Scanderoon ; and, not- 
withſtanding his paſſport from the French miniſter, 
and the conſul at Cyprus, Mr. Burke was entirely 
indebted to his own ſpirited conduct, that he was 
not detained, and carried back to France by the 
captain of the frigate. We congratulated theſe 
gentlemen on their narrow eſcape from ſuch a miſ- 
8 chance; ; 
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chance; in which we could not but join, on our 
own account; as our public diſpatches would have 
been a temptation, more powerful than the French 
have had to plead, on ſome occaſions, when they 
found it convenient to pay no reſpect to neutral 
flags. On the 11th of the ſame month, we were 
further ſurprized by the appearance of Mr. Mat- 
cham, with Meſſrs. Beet and Scot in his ſuite, 
whom we had left at Venice, looking out for a paſ- 
ſage to Scanderoon. This accumulation of com- 
pany was no leſs agreeable to us, than eligible to 
the other parties: the eſcort being originally hired 
by us, the company who joined it, had only to 
make the Arabian ſhaik ſome conſideration on their 
part. It was with no ſmall difficulty, however, 
that theſe gentlemen hired camels, to accommo- 
date themſelves for ſuch a journey; and in this they 
were aſſiſted by the prudence of the ſhaik, who re- 
turned to Aleppo on the 17th of March, with ſome 
ſpare camels, over and above the number con- 
tracted for. . 

Sketches of Aleppo have not only been given 
by many travellers, who have viſited it through 
curioſity, but its political and natural hiſtory has 
been publiſhed by reſidents, whoſe information and 
abiliry have left little to be gleaned by after ob- 
ſervers. As it will be expected nevertheleſs, that 
I fay ſomething on ſo copious a ſubject, I ſhall 
confine myſelf to the outlines of a piece, to which, 
it would not be eaſy, to give an air of novelty. 


Aleppo 
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Aleppo (or Haleb, as the Turks call it) is the 
capital of Syria, and is conſidered as the third city 
of the Turkiſh empire. It ſtands in the latitude of 
36* 117 north, and, nearly, equidiſtant from the 
Mediterranean and Euphrates. This happy ſitua- 
tion has long made it an emporium, for the com- 
merce between Aſia and Europe; which, neither 
the more expeditious route by the Red-ſea, nor the 
diſcovery of the paſſage round the continent of 
Africa, have had power wholly to overturn. On 
this account, the majority of the ſtates of Europe 
have conſuls here; who live in friendſhip with the 
government, whoſe intereſt it is, to be on terms 
with them; and it is ſomewhat remarkable, that, 
though the preſent pacha is 2 tyrant, and in open 
contumacy to the orders of the Porte, there never 
was a period, when Europeans were better protect- 
ed, and, conſequently, more reſpected by the peo- 
ple. The city is built on four hills, in a chalky 
plain; and, is ſaid, to be three miles in circum- 
ference. The caſtle ſtands on the higheſt hill, and 
makes a good figure at a diſtance. Aleppo is ſur- 
rounded by walls of free-ſtone ; and beyond them, 
are large ſuburbs, inhabited by Greeks, Armenians, 
and others of the Chriſtian perſuaſion. Including 
Turks and Chriſtians, the city and environs are 

reckoned to contain 200,000 inhabitants at this 
time, of which one-ſixth may be Chriſtians ; but, 
like the other cities of Turkey, it has greatly de- 
clined from its original population, wealth and im- 

| portance. 
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portance. A ſluggiſh, deep rivulet, called the 


Coich, winds round one face of the town ; and is 
of little other uſe, than watering the gardens be- 
| longing to the inhabitants, and giving a paſtoral 
appearance to the confines of the deſart, which 
ſtretches almoſt to the very walls of Aleppo. The 
banks are crowned with poplar ; and little whiten- 
ed villas peep from among the vineyards on either 
hand. But the place is ſupplied with excellent 
water by an aqueduct, which brings it from Hey- 
lan, an hour's diſtance, by the fide of an high road. 
The buildings of Aleppo, public and private, be- 
ing of ſtone, give a very elegant appearance to the 
ſtreets ; which are, however, narrow, and arched 
over in the Gothic taſte, in thoſe quarters, where 
the merchants and mechanics have their ſhops. I 
here obſerved ſome of the handſomeſt moſques I 
have ſeen ; and the minaret of one in particular, 
which was erected under the eye of the late conſul 
Drummond, and does credit to his taſte. Add to 
this, the encomium of Thevenot, who ſays, the air 
is thin and wholeſome, though very hot in the ſum- 
mer months ; during which there 1s neither rain, 
nor ſufficient dews, to prevent people ſleeping on 
the open terraces of their houſes ; that proviſions 
are plenty, and the ſituation pleaſant, and my rea- 
ders have as perfect an idea, as the generality may 
deſire, of this celebrated place. | 
Aleppo is one of the three beglerbeglics, into which 
Syria is divided; Tripoli and Damaſcus being the 
others, ; and by the Turks, Damaſcus, or Sham, is 
conſidered 
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conſidered as the firſt. Aleppo has undergone Va- 
rious revolutions, ſhifting, for ſome ages, from the 
Saracens to the Chriſtans, and vice ver/a, until its 
final conqueſt ann. Dom. 1188 by the Turks, who 
have maintained poſſeſſion eyer ſince. It does not 
appear, to be in any immediate danger from fo- 
reign enemies; and the traveller might, at firſt 
ſight, ſuppoſe, that it would ſhare the common de- 
cline of this once powerful empire, did not a nearer 
inſpection of the inteſtine commotions of its go- 
vernment, preſent a ſtriking picture of impending 
ruin! Abdy Pacha was the chief of the province at 
this time, of whoſe rapacity and diſaffection ſeveral 
inſtances have been ſuggeſted in this narrative. 
The characters of theſe deſpots are, in general, 
fimilar and diſguſting ; but there is ſomething fo 
contradictory in the principles and conduct of Abdy 
Pacha, that, 1 flatter myſelf, I ſhall be forgiven, 
for bringing to light two inſtances of his impar- 
tiality and firmneſs, that almoſt excuſe the ferocity 
and rebellion, with which they are connected. 
The cuſtom of traverſing the ſtreets in diſguiſe, 
to be unobſerved ſpectators of the conduct of the 
different claſſes of their ſubjects, has been adopted, 
as. well by the governors of provinces, as by the 
caliphs of Bagdad, and the ſultans of T urkey. 
The Pacha Abdy frequently employed himſelf in 
this manner; and, ſometimes, evinced a regard for 
Juſtice, that was worthy of a better man. During 
a time of ſcarcity the miſeries of the poor were ſo 
A their relief. 
. 
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In a country, where the laws are either perverted, 
or exerciſed by the pleaſure of the magiſtrates, 
they are, in general, ſanguinary; to make up, per- 
haps, for their frequent diſuſe. Frauds, therefore, 
in the weights and meaſures of the neceſſaries of 
life, are puniſhable with death, Suſpecting, at this 
ſeaſon, a combination among the bakers to impoſe 
on the poor, he went, in a wretched diſguiſe, to the 
quarter where they reſide. A loaf was delivered to 
his demand, and, when weighed, correſponded ex- 
actly with the ſcales of the baker. But the pacha 
had provided himſelf with legal weights; and found, 
on trial, that the loaf was deficient one-third of the 
ſtandard. Without waiting further forms, he gave 
a ſignal to. ſome attendants, who were near him, 
and ordered the unfortunate baker—whoſe guilt, 
he ſaid, was aggravated by defrauding the apparent 
poor and helpleſs—to be executed on the ſpot; to 
the great terror of the fraternity, and to the preſer- 
vation of many lives, during the dearths ſo common 
to this country. 

If che whole adminiſtration of Abdy had been 
guided by motives, ſo equitable and humane, no 
one would, in all likelihood, regret. the ſucceſs. he 
experienced, in a very ingenious oppoſition to a re- 
cent mandate of the Porte. The general miſcon- 
duct of the pacha had been repreſented in ſuch co- 
lors to the Divan, that his death or removal was 
determined on, as could be beſt accompliſhed ; and 
a proper officer diſpatched to Aleppo, to put the 
decree in force. This officer is diſtinguiſhed by 


an 


an [. E T T ER IV. 


an high cap; and is the terror of all perſons in the 
empire, poſſeſſed of power or wealth; to incite the 
reſentment or avarice of the ſeraglio; and the man 
employed on the preſent errand, had, on ſeveral 
occaſions, diſplayed his courage and adroitfeſs. He 


+ had depoſed and baniſhed to Damaſcus, a prede- 


ceſſor of the pacha's ; and he returned to Aleppo 
ſome time ago, confident of his ſucceſs againſt this 
delinquent. But he found' himſelf miſtaken in the 
genius of the man; who, learning from his emiſſa- 

ries in the ſeraglio (whoſe protection and revenge 
are daily ſold to the beſt bidders) the deſign in agi- 
-tation, quitted the city, where the governor of the 
caſtle and the aga might be powerful enough to ac- 
celerate his ruin. He formed his camp on a ri- 
ſing ground, ſome miles ſouth of Aleppo; and 
took up his head-quarters in a ruined college in 
the vicinage. Hence he ſent out the parties, that 
ſpread ſuch deſolation through the country; and 


hither he invited the ſultan's meſſenger, to com- 


municate the will of his maſter. It was impoſſible 
for the latter to recede with ſafety ; and he accord- 
ingly went to the camp, with an hundred atten- 
dants in his train, and provided with two orders, of 
an oppoſite nature. This camp conſiſted of three 
thouſand choſen men, who were drawn up in two 


lines, to do honor to the occaſion. But as the 


emiſſary paſſed between them, he obſerved ſeveral 


- criminals bound, on their knees, whoſe heads were 


timely ſtruck off as he advanced, and fell-at his 
feet, A repetition of this ceremony filled the con- 
4 ſcious 
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ſcious officer with confuſion; nor, when he was 
told that they were robbers, who were executed for 
conſpiring againſt the lives and property of the 
ſultan's ſubjects, were his apprehenſions in the leaſt 
relieved. His fortitude had wholly forſaken him, 
when he entered into the preſence of the pacha ; 
to whom he preſented a very favorable letter from 
the ſultan, accompanied with preſents, and ap- 
pointing him to the government of Orfa ! Though 
theſe removals to leſs important tations, are con- 
ſidered as preludes to diſgrace, the pacha, finding 
his ſtratagem had ſucceeded, feigned obedience to 
the pleaſure of the ſultan, and kiſſed the letter with 
great appearance of reſpect, while he, perhaps, 
was revolving in his mind how to evade.it! And 
not approving of the preſence of a ſpy of this kind, 
to inſpect or counteract his deſigns, the pacha gave 
him to underſtand, when he took leave, that he 
would conſult his own ſecurity, by quitting Aleppo 
with all ſpeed !—There ſcarcely wanted this hint, 
to haſten the departure of this emiſſary; who was 
completely foiled, and his reputation loſt on a ſer- 
vice, that was not held ſo arduous or dangerous, as 
ſeveral in which he had ſucceeded. It may not be 
unſatisfactory to the reader to know, that Abdy 
did attempt to enter his new government of Orfa, 
ſome time after we left Aleppo; but from his ty- 
rannical character, was refuſed admittance by the 
inhabitants. Orfa is a city of Diarbekir on the 
river Euphrates, and lies about eighty miles N. E. 

Vol. II. 5 f U of 
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of Aleppo. Near this place the well, where Jacob 
firſt met Rachael, is yet ſhewn to ſtrangers. 


A ae: irs I gth 4 


- Every thing bing ready for our departure, it 
was with no little concern, that we took leave of 
our amiable. hoſteſs, the conſul's lady, to whoſe 
chearful and polite behavior we had been indebted, 
for many pleaſant: hours we had experienced in 
Aleppo. Our company, beſides the original party, 
Mr. Smyth, Major Nicol, and myſelf, now. con- 
ſifted of Meſſrs. Burke, Churchill, Matcham, Beet, 
and Scot ; and it was ſtill enlarged by the preſence 
of Dr. Freer, the phyſician of the factory, who had 
the company's permiſſion to proceed to India; and 
both from his profeſſional ſkill, and his knowledge 
of the Turkiſh and Arabic languages, was eſteem- 
ed a conſiderable acquiſition to our ſociety : fo, 
that with my ſervant Richard, and a French cook 
of Mr. Burke's, we formed a body of no leſs than 
eleven Europeans. Towards the evening we left 
the city, and went to our encampment without the 
gate of Namaſcus, attended by the conſul, his bro- 

ther, and the reſt of our friends. Here we found 
three tents, pitched for our party, and two for the 
maik and his Arabs. Had a citizen of London 
been ſuddenly tranſported to this place had he 
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mahfas, carried by camels, to travel in during the 
heats—the proviſions made for our journey, and a 
gentleman above ſeventy years of age, among us— 
he would have laughed at the notion of fatigue or 
ſcarcity attending us. Nor wis the article of our 
ſecurity leſs confulted by our excellent providore 
the conſul. Fifty Arabs, well armed, and ſelected 
from the various tribes we were likely to encounter 
on the road, compoſed our guard. Theſe guards 1 
are to act in a dd uble capacity; and to fight or ne- 
gotiate our way, as may be moſt eligible, The 
price of this convoy was not incchfiderable; and, 
indeed, only fvited to the finances of a public body,. 
or a large party of travellers, But as both this, 
and the expence of baggage-camels, are regulated 
and managed by the Company's agents at Aleppo 
and Buſrah, it is unnecellary to enter into the de- 
tail here. 

The conſul returned home towards night-fall, 
with a promiſe of ſeeing us again, before we moved 
from our ground, The Arabs now began to fire - 
guns as uſual, which alarmed the city guard by 
their vicinity, and different bodies came out to 
enquire into the cauſe, We were obliged to treat 
them with coffee, and to diſmiſs them with a civil 
meſſage to the governor, 


U 2 TUESDAY, 


TUESDAY, 20th Manch. 


We learnt this morning, that the pacha had laid 
an embargo on our caravan, on account of the diſ- 
turbance of the preceding night. This obliged us 
to diſpatch an Arab to the conſul, to obtain an or- 
der for our departure. This order did not arrive 
before ten o'clock, and the conſul ſoon following it, 
at eleven we decamped, forming a. caravan of 
eighty camels, and nearly as many perſons. Our 
ſtages to Bagdad are adjuſted, and we are to per- 
form the journey in ſixteen days, if no obſtacle pre- 
vent it. Our obliging friends ſoon took leave of 
us, and it would be a glaring inſtance, of ingrati- 
tude in me, were I to conceal the obligations our 
original party were under to the conſul, for his 
attention to our accommodations on the road, and 
the unaffected welcome we experienced under his 
roof, for the ſpace of a month. In the ſocial tem- 
per and friendly behavior of his brother, Mr. Ro- 
bert Abbott, we found much gratification during 

our ſtay; nor ſhould Mr. Huſſey, nor Mr. Hays 
and his agreeable lady be forgotten, when we reflect 

on the ſociety we had been ſo much pleaſed with *. 
| "Striking 

As Mr. John Abbott is fince dead, to the deep regret of 
his friends and the loſs of the nation, I may be allowed a 
greater latitude in ſaying, that the manners of a poliſhed gen- 
tleman, and the talents of a public officer were never more 


happily 
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Striking to the S. E. we travelled for an hour over 
a level country, waſted by oppreſſion. Before 
noon we met with a horſeman, who adviſed us, 
that the town of Sphery, near the Salt-lake which 
ſupplies Aleppo with that article, and where we 
meant to water was occupied by a tribe of Ruſh- 
wans. This obliged us to ſtrike to the ſouth, and 
will lengthen our way, as we are to avoid Hagla. 
At three o'clock we came to a ſmall pool of water, 
where we halted. * This place is called Ain Shaik 
Naſhek, and is five hours or thirteen miles, from 
Aleppo, as the camels have gone better than two 
miles and a half an hour. Meſſrs. Smyth, Mat- 
cham and myſelf, having provided ourſelves with 
horſes, rode the whole ſtage, the ſun not being hot 
enough to induce us to diſplace our ſervants, who 
are to occupy our ſeats in the mahfas on ſuch oc- 
caſions. Towards night we diſcovered a well of 
better water, which in rainy weather has a com- 
munication with the pool. A watch was ſet by 
Abdul Azah on all ſides of the encampment, 
which, he ſays, is to conſiſt of twelve Arabs during 
our Journey. 


happily blended thay i in the late conſul of Aleppo. The 5" 
lic bodies, who employed him, have done juſtice to the latter 
part of his character: and to the former, I may appeal to 
the teſtimony of every gentleman, who has 1 to and from 
India, by this route. 


U 3 WEDNES- 
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VWEDNES PAT, aiſt Manch. 


We were not ſtirring before ſix this morning, 
nor were the camels loaded and in motion before 
eight o clock. The ſhaik told us this late riſing 
would not do ;.to which we. readily ſubſcribed, as 
we only waitgd. his ſummons, and were anxious 
enough to haſten our progreſs. We went S. by 
W. a diſagreeable truth which the compaſs told 
me; and on enquiring the cauſe from the ſhaik, 
we found. that the fear of the Ruſhwans on the 
uſual road, will oblige him to make a circuit, that 
will conſiderablꝝy lengthen the route as far as Teibe. 
The road was ſtony. for the firſt hour, when we 
came on ploughed land, and ſaw flocks of ſheep 
feeding on the hills. Theſe, belonged to a tribe of 
Arabs, whoſe tents. appeared about half a mile to 
the left. About eleven we turned ſouth, and tra- 
yelled over riſing and grayelly ground until noon, 
when we ſuddenly came on ſome pools of water. 
Here we found ſome Bedouins watering their cat- 
tle, and drank a diſh of coffee ourſelves, which the 
ſhaik's ſervants prepared for us, while the carayan 
went on. Hence we took our way by a ſmall 
; ſtream, and leaving an hill to our right, bent our 
courſe nearly eaſt, and ſoon overtook our company. 
We now diſmounted our horſes, and getting into 
our mahfas, found them leſs diſagreeable and in- 
denpenent, than was . to us. A mahfa 

reſembles 
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reſembles half a chaiſe, two of which being op- 
poſed on the back of a ſtronger kind of camel, are 
covered above with a tent; and being juſt diſtant 
enough for the party to get in between, do not pre- 
vent converſation on the road. They are, in ge- 
neral, ſmall and rickety; but ours having been 
made for the purpoſe, it is no wonder, that their 
common inconveniencies were avoided. It muſt 
be confefſed, however, that this carriage cannot 
bear a compariſon with the taukaravan ; a kind of 
roomy litter, carried like a ſedan, between two ca- 
mels, and adapted, on occaſion, for every purpoſe 
of a tent. But as two camels are here appropriated 
to one traveller, inſtead of two travellers to one 
camel, as in the mahfa, the expence is, conſe- 
quently, as four to one to an individual; beſides, 
that ſufficient are ſeldom to be met with for a nu- 
merous party. Mr. Burke was furniſhed with one 
of theſe litters; and travelled more at his eaſe, 
than if he had been in a wheel-carriage. This is 
ſo unknown in Turkey, that a merchant of Aleppo, 
having got a capriole from London, drove it one 
day on the road; but, unluckily meeting with the 
pacha and his ſuite, their horſes took fright at the 
noiſe of the wheels, and galloped to the city, when 
an order was immediately iſſued for the ſuppreſſion 
of ſuch a nuiſance ! We continued our courſe until 
three, when we halted among ſome broken ground, 
reputed to have good water. This ſtage is called 
Erjill; and as we have gone ſix hours, or eighteen 
miles, we are by our reckoning thirty-three miles 
U 4 from 


from Aleppo. The weather has been hot and un- 


pleaſant to-day. We filled up our empty ſkins 
here, as we are not to meet with good water for 
three days. 


THURS DAY, 22d Maxcn. 


We were up and had our baggage packed be- 
fore ſix this morning, but did not quit our ground 


till ſeven. This delay allows of our taking a diſh 


of chocolate or an egg, by way of breakfaſt. There 
was an extenſive plain before us, which we had not 
croſſed before eleven o'clock. The ſoil was clay, 


with a parched ſod. A ſmall ſhower ſerved to re- 


freſh us on the way, and at noon we entered a 
defile, where the ground was ſtony and broken. 
When we had paſſed this, another plain appeared 
in view, bounded on our left, by a range of hills, 
called Shebate. This plain was undermined with 
the earths of different animals. We ſaw a hare, 
and herds of deer at a diſtance. One of the Arabs 
killed a fat buſtard, for which we gave him hand- 
ſome encouragement, as we are to depend on the 
gun for freſh proviſion. At five in the evening 
we reached Hamam, where we halted to ſleep. 
Here is a running ſtream, whoſe waters continually 
ſmoke, and have a ſulphureous taſte ; whence, per- 
haps, the name of the place, which ſignifies a warm 


bath. We have gone ten hours, or twenty-ſeven 
miles on a medium ſo that, by our reckoning, 


we 


4 
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we are ſixty miles diſtant from Aleppo. Our 
courſe to-day has been S. E. There is a ſpacious 
burying· ground at Hamam, which ſpeaks the ex- 
iſtence of a town, that might have been viſited by 
the Romans and Greeks in former times, for the 
efficacy of its mineral waters. 


FRIDAY, 23d Manch. 


A ſmart froſt ſet in this morning, with a ſharp 
wind from the N. E. This rendering our ſituation 
diſagreeable between the time of ſtriking the tents 
and loading the camels, the greateſt part of our 
company walked on before. Though we are well 
prepared with furs, againſt the chill air of the 
morning, we find this exerciſe very ſalutary, and 
mean to continue it daily. Our courſe was over a 
plain, which we traverſed without much variety, the 
whole day. The caravan overtook us before nine, 
when we had been a full hour afoot. The bed 
of the warm ſtream croſſed our road, but was here 
dry. Plenty of buſtards were ſprung by our cara- 
van, but were too ſhy, to admit of a ſhot being 
fired at them. In the afternoon we croſſed a rug- 
ged hill, called Il Has. On our right a chain of 
mountains, in Arabic Uſherun, bounded the ho- 
rizon. At five we halted for the night, on the 
open plain. Our courſe to-day has been S. E. 
ſometimes inclining to caſt. We have travelled 
| upwards 
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upwards of nine hours, or twenty-ſix miles; ſo 


chat, by our reckoning, we are eighty-fix miles from 


* 
175 


SATURDAY, 24th Maxcs. 


We decamped before ſeven this morning. The 
Uſherun hills {till continued on our right, at the 
diſtance of ſeven or eight leagues. The ſoil be- 
came gravelly, and was ſcattered up and down 
with liverwort, of which the camel is very greedy. 
Nothing worthy of remark occurred this day. Be- 
fore noon the horſemen halted to drink coffee, and 
were told by the ſhaik that Teibe lies about ten 
leagues S. E. of us, and Palmyra about double the 
diſtance S. S. E. Our curioſity might, poſſibly, 


have induced us to have lengthened our journey a 


few days, had there been a chance of our paying a 
fafe viſit to thoſe celebrated ruins, without an Arab 
conductor of the tribe that inhabit them. We were 


3 unfurniſhed with one, and the undertaking would 


have involved us in hoſtilities! We regularly ap- 
proached the hills until ſunſet, on one of which we 


obſerved the tomb of a Turkoman, when we pitched 
dur tents about a ſhort mile from them. This 
ſpot is in the neighborhood of Teneh il Tyre. 


Our journey to-day has been near eleven hours, or 
thirty miles, which makes our diſtance from Aleppo 
one hundred and ſixteen miles. Walking in front 

| of 
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of our encampment after dark, I obſerved our ad- 
vanced guards warming themſelves by a fire they 
had ſunk in the ground to prevent diſcovery ; a 
precaution I did riot expect from their unmilitary 
appearance, and ignorance of the Oy: of 
war. 


SUNDAY, 25th Mancu, 


We moved a little after fix this morning, near 
an hour earlier than uſual, Our courſe was E. by 
S. until we gained ſome hills ahead. Deſcending 


thence we croſſed the channel of a torrent, which 


during the rains is flooded from the heights, and 
runs into the Euphrates. The ſoil we travelled 
over to-day, has chiefly conſiſted of gravel. The 


hills of Buſhear were eaſt of us during our march. 


— - 


About five in the eyening we encamped under thoſe 


hills, where we found good water. This place is 
called Il Coom, and lies about four miles north of 
Teibe, whoſe ruins and minaret we ſaw diſtinctly. 
It is remarkable, that one of the wells here affords 
2 warm ſpring, which may be of a mineral nature, 
though ir is quite taſteleſs, Our journey to-day has 
been eleven hours, or twenty- eight miles; ſo that 
by our reckoning we are one hundred and forty- 
ſour miles from Aleppo. 


= LETTER . 


MOND AY, 26th Maxcu. 


We quitted our ground about ſeven this morn- 
ing, and leaving Teibe to our right, kept an 
E. S. E. courſe. We preſently came up with a 
ſtagnate water, covered thickly with reeds, to the 


' ſouth of which we paſſed. The ſoil about it was 


very ſandy. At nine o'clock the advanced party 
on horſeback hit, by accident, on a broken aque- 
duct. This railing our curioſity, we alighted, and 
deſcended into the broken place, where we found 
the building to be of hewn ſtone and neat work- 
manſhip. Our Arabs tell us, that this aqueduct 
runs ſrom the wells of Il Coom, to Kaſer 11 Auk- 
hein, a ruined ſtructure, which we are to viſit this 
forenoon. One of our company diſcharged a muſ- 
ket into the aqueduct, in order to ſtart any game 
that might be concealed in it. This effect was 
not produced; but the report of the muſket ſerved 
to diſcloſe the direction, in which the channel run. 
As we advanced we traced the aqueduct on the 
road, by the wells which opened into it at different 
places, for the conveniency of drawing water. A 
very little expence might reſtore this antient work 
to its original uſe. But where is the population, 


which once benefitted by this work, and reared ha- 


bitations and culture on this barren waſte ? At 


' noon the party, which had ſtruck off the direct 


courſe, came to Kaſer Il Aukhein, which is ſitu- 
ö ated 
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ated to the north of an hill, with an extenſive plain 

to the eaſtward. There are various reports of the 

riſe of this building in a deſart, where it could little 

be expected to exiſt, The Arabic name, however, 

ſignifies The Two Brothers, who are ſaid to have re- 

ſided here many ages ago, and whoſe union and 

diſcord gave birth to extraordinary adventures, 

On taking a view of it, however, the building 

ſeems to go higher than Saracen origin. The ar- 
chitecture is of mixed orders, with a tincture of the 

Grecian, when Greece was in its decline. I am 

here tempted to offer a conjecture, which the reader 

may reje& or ſubſcribe to, as he thinks fit. Its 

neighbourhood to Palmyra renders it not impro- 

bable, that it was a ſummer palace of Zenobia, or 

of ſome of the Palmyrine monarchs. - Its equi- 

diſtant ſituation from the Euphrates and Palmyra 
being a day's journey in the high road from each 
certainly favors this opinion: though, after all, it 

may be of the age of the Caliphs of Damaſcus and 

Bagdad, and no more than a patched edifice, reared 

from the ruins of Palmyra. This building con- 

ſiſts of two ſquares, one of which is one hundred 

and fifty yards diameter, and the other of one hun 
dred. There are the remains of a fine palace in 

one ſquare, into which the aqueduct is alſo brought. 

In the other there are arched apartments around. 

Four marble. pillars yet remain at the entrance. 

Between the ſquares there is an high tower, with a 

ſtair-caſe perfect enough to aſcend by. Hence is 
a view of the envoys which ſhew evident traces 


of 
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of the gardens and pleaſure-grounds which onee 
ſurrounded Kaſer II Aukhein. 

We left this place at one o'clock, and overtook 
bn at two. The foil became fandy, and 
continued ſo, until we halted at half paſt four in a 
hollow way. We travelled near ten hours, or 
twenty-ſix miles to-day, and are one hundred and 
ſeventy miles from Aleppo. Our courſe r nu 
Coom has N S. E. 
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Me decamped between fix and ſeven this morn- 
ing. Our courſe was nearly eaſt, which we held 
the whole day, The foil generally ſandy, except 
on riſing grounds, which were covered with flints. 
As we went along, the caravan ſtarted ſeveral hares, 
which being entangled and confuſed, amid ſuch a 
body, were knocked down by the Arabs on foot, 
who are dexterous at, what the vulgar call, ſhying 
a ftick. At eleven our advanced party drank cof- 
fee oppoſite Jebul Serhim. Juſt beyond this place 
an ugly accident had like to have befallen one of 
our ſcouts, whoſe powder-horn, taking fire as he 
levelled his piece at a deer, blew up with a loud 
report. The noiſe and ſmoke directed our ſteps to 

the place, where we were glad to find he was not 
much hurt. As we were approaching our ground, 
the advanced guard made a ſignal of alarm, and two 
of * beſt · mounted immediately gave chaſe to a 


4 ſingle 
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ſingle camel, which they overtook after a ſevere 
purſuit. The ſtranger was ſuppoſed to be a ſpy; 
but what was our ſurprize when we came up to 
find, that he was a meſſenger from our conſiderate 
friend, the conful of Aleppo. He had been ſent 
in queſt of us the day after our departure; but 
miſſing his end, becauſe we had changed our courſe, 
he was difpatched again, and very fortunately 
ſtumbled on us. He had nuſtaken us for enemies, 
and had endeavored to avoid us, which enlivened-- 
the ſenſe of our good fortune. French and Engliſh 
news-papers to the end of January, made up the 
bulk of the packet; but a long expected letter 
from the object of my fondeſt wiſhes and affec- 
tions, redoubled my ſatisfaction on this occaſion; 
How truly do we live, my H“, to encreaſe our 
gratitude and veneration towards the all- wiſe diſ- 
poſer of events! The diſappoiatment of our deſires 
is no more, than the exceſs of his concern for a 
ſhort-{ighted race; while the circumſtances which 
accompany his benefits, generally ſupply them with _ 
unforeſeen delights. The favor which I have mer 
with, when all hope of fuch favor was at an end, 
awakens this reflexion, and enforces. this poor ac- 
knowledgment. Ves, my H * , the news of 
your welfare was reſerved for a ſeaſon, when I was 
in need of its influence. What would have charm- 
ed me amid the habitations of men, was more than 
my ſolace in the lonely waſte. That letter was 
the ray, which directed my footſteps through the 
2 it was the manna, that fuſtained my 

fainting 


Wenz . 


fainting ſoul ! If miracles are held from theſe dege- 
nerate times, their effects are communicated with- 
out their ſplendor; and, however undignified by 
the viſible interpoſition of the Deity, his benevo- 
lence is yet extended to the moſt unworthy of his 
We paſſed the evening in a different manner 
from any of the former. Our tent appeared like a 
coffee-houſe ; and, I fancy, we are the firſt, who 
encountered freſh news-papers on the deſarts of 
Arabia. The place of our encampment is called 
| Khuder. Our march to-day has been near eleven 
hours, or twenty-eight miles; which makes our 
diſtance from Aleppo one hundred and ninety-eight 
miles. ö 


f 
WEDNESDAY, 28th, Maxcu. 


We moved at half paſt ſix this morning, and 
| truck to E. by S. in order to gain our watering- 
place in the vicinity of the Euphrates. The ſoil 
was a gravel during this day's march, and ſome- 
times ſtrewed with large ſtones. We left the hills 
in our rear, with a remarkable white one, called 
Rhahat. An immenſe plain preſented itſelf to us, 
- interſperſed with hollow and broken ground. As 
we went along, one of our ſervants ſtumbled on an 
oftrich's neſt. The bird, as uſual, had forſaken it; 
leaving to the ſun to hatch her eggs. There were 
no leſs than fifteen eggs in this neſt, which afforded 


a good 
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a good repaſt to the Arabs. I rode back above a 
mile, to examine the ſtructure of the. neſt; which 
can be compared to nothing elſe. than the bed 
which the bricklayer makes, in mixing up his mor- 
tar. It was raiſed ſome inches above the ſurface of 
the earth, and formed of fine ſand ; about three 
feet diameter, with a trench round, to preſerve the 
eggs from being laid under water. Our journey 
continued longer than uſual to-day. We travelled 
until ſix in the evening, when we halted in a hollow 
way, at leaſt five miles ſhort of the wells of Jub Ul 
Rhanam. The ſhaik talks of ſending the camels 
to water there. Our march has been twelve hours, 


or thirty miles from Khuder, and, by our reckon- 


ing, this place is two hundred and wwenty eight 
from p en 


TH UR SD AY, 2gth Maxcn.. 


We were in motion between ſix and firs his 5 
morning. No water was brought from the wells 


laſt night, which would have ſaved us both time 
and ground to-day. Bending our courſe, therefore, 


due eaſt, to gain them, exactly at eight o'clock we 
came to the ſpot, where we * eight or ten 


wells of freſh water. 

Jub Ul Rhanam, or the Weep - Gels 3 is eeforted 
to by all the caravans, that paſs between Bufrah, 
Bagdad, Damaſcus and Aleppo. The origin of 
the word is no unpleaſing proof, of the fertility and 
Vor. II. - population 


Y | - 
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population of this country, before the ravages of 
war, and the changes of time converted it to a de- 
ſart. There is no doubt of the water having been 
more palatable and clear, when the wells were con- 
ſtantly drawn; though the numerous path-ways, 
that lead to Jub Ul Rhanam, evince, that it is not 
a little frequented in theſe days. In fact, the ele- 
ment, which theſe wells contain, has not only ex- 
Eited as much avidity, but coft as much blood to 
the inhabitants of the deſart, as the fpoils of ſplen- 
did cities have done in civilized regions. Frequent 
and ſanguinary are the conteſts of the different 
tribes of Arabs, who meet by accident, at one of 
theſe watering- places; and caravans themſelves, 
have ſuffered great hardſhip and danger from ſuch 
encounters. The ſhaik gave us an account of a 
caravan, which found the wells it was in queſt of, 
in poſſeſſion of a tribe of Arabs. Though the ca- 
ravan was ſtrong; enough to act on the defenſive, it 
was not in a ſituation to have recourſe to force, 
while there was a proſpect of ſucceeding by nego- 
tiation. But every effort to procure a ſupply of 
water, was in vain. The Arabs declared, there 
was not enough for the uſe of the tribe, which had 
fixed its quarters there for ſome time. This anſwer 
precluded all hope from the leaders of the cara- 
van; and it was determined to attack the encamp- 
ment of their foes. The reception they met with, 
was as warm as could be expected from people, 
who were fighting for their wives and children; 
nor could the charge be ſuppoſed to be faint, which 
7 Was 
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Was made by travellers, driven to deſpair for a 
mouthful of water! The aſſailants were, however, 
repulſed in three ſeparate attacks; and fatigue and 
drought deſtroyed many, who had eſcaped the 
ſword. Their fate was ſuppoſed to be decided, 
when it oceurred to an Arab of the caravan, to 
4 propoſe a manceuvre; that is practiſed among the 
tribes in their civil warfares At midnight all the 
cattle in the caravan were collected, and driven on; 
by loud ſhouts and fires, againſt the tents of the 
enemy. As this ſhock was unexpected, it fortu- 
nately ſucceeded, in breaking the lines, which were 
immediately ſeized by the guards of the caravan; 
and the wells not only gained, but the proviſions 
and effects of the tribe, who were routed with great 
laughter. Should the philoſopher in his retreat 
ſuſpect, that no motives of diſcord or avarice could 
ſubſiſt in a deſart, experience of mankind would 
teach him, that their appetites and humors univer- 
ſally ſtimulate to action; and may baniſh peace 
and confidence from theſe ſolitudes, as well as from 
the haunts of men.—It was eleven o'clock before 
our camels had drank, and our ſkins were filled. 
with water. We took a refreſhment in this inter- 
val. Our courſe was S. E. The country is be- 
come quite level, which I impute to our vicinity to 
the Euphrates, but fix hours diſtance from us.. 
About two inthe afternoon a volume of ſmoke was. 
diſcovered in- the eaſtern quarter ; which indicated 
the neighborhood of an Arab tribe. The circum- 
ſtance is unpleaſant, as we had hoped not to meet 
| X 2 an/ 
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any human beings on this fide the river. The foil 
to-day has been of gravel, ſometimes mixed with 
ſand. It afforded the moſt beautiful thiſtle, which 
goes by the name of Tournefort Gondeba, as that 
ingenious traveller tranſported it from the deſart, to 
the phyſic-gardens'at Paris. At half paſt four we 
came to an hollow way, that reſembled the bed of a 
pool. The ſoil gravel, with quantities of graſs and 
wild herbs ſpread over it. Here we pitched our 
tents, and ſaw flights of wild geeſe going towards 
the river. This place is called Battan Swahib, or 
the bed of waters, which confirms the juſtneſs of 
our ideas of it; and as the river lies but five hours 
north, theſe waters, probably, diſcharge themſelves 
therein during the rains. We have gone but ſeven 
hours, or eighteen miles to-day, and are two ay 
"_ and had oem miles from W 


FRIDAY, pot Maxer. 


we ſtruck our tents between ſix and ſeven this 
morning, and bending our courſe ſtill to the S. E. 
we continued travelling on a plain, here and there 
interſperſed with broken ground. The ſoil became 
better, and . the ſhrubs were in full leaf; which 
the atmoſphere near the river occaſions. As we 
were deſcending a precipice about two o'clock, 2 
tranſporting view opened to us, of the Euphrates, 
running from welt to caſt. At the ſame time an 
alarm was given, of Arabs on the banks of the river. 
- This 
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This checked our pleaſure; but it ſoon revived, 
when we diſcovered the alarm to have been with- 
out foundation. But theſe banks did not delight 
us, from the beauties they offered to the eye. They 
were not even in a ſtate of cultivation, neither af- 
fording verdure nor wood; and I could not, with- 
out indignation at the pafſeſſors of this country, 
behold the celebrated Euphrates rolling his waters 
through a deſolate tract. As we advanced we diſ- 
covered wild barley mixed with the graſs, on which 
our cattle feaſted. The ſeed is ſcattered by the 
caravans at their halting-places, and takes root 
when it falls on good foil, We croſſed ſeveral 
dry torrents, which run towards the river. The 
aſbeſtos and talk were ſcattered in one of the beds, 
and another was ſtill moiſt with water. After a 
tedious march we halted at fix o'clock, at a place 
called Jebul Erzi, near which, the ſhaik tells us, 
are the ruins of a large city. From its ſituation, 
TI apprehend it to have been the antient Circeſium. 
Our march to-day has been near twelve hours, or 
thirty miles, ſo that we are two hundred and ſe- 
yenty-ſix miles fram Aleppo. 


SATU RDAY, gift Mazcn. 


We decamped at halt paſt ſix this morning, ain 


bent our courſe E. S. E. In about an hour we faw 


a 1 of willows to our left, which announced 
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the river. There is. a village there which is called 


Sejour Rharab, or the trees amid the ruins. The 

novelty of the feene was infinitely agreeable ; to 
which the ſurface of the earth, painted with various 

flowers, the iris, the wall- flower, and others of a 

wild kind, not a little contributed. At nine 

o'clock we came oppoſite ſome hills on the northern 

bank of the river; on which we ſaw the ruins men- 
tioned by our ſhaik. We followed the line of the 
river, and about ten arrived at Manea, a very ro- 

mantic place, covered with willows and mulberries. 

Here we aſcended an artificial mount, which has 

ſerved for an antient burial-place. Hence we had 

an extenſive view of the Euphrates, winding his 
majeſtic courſe through the bottom. The ſtream 
is here about half a mile wide, and runs at the rate 

of three miles an hour. On the other ſide we ob- 

ſerved cattle feeding, and a ſingle herdſman, as we 

took him to be. At a diſtance appeared ſeveral 
encampments of Arabs; but we did not imagine 
that we could be diſtinguiſhed by any one. We 
went to the river, to take a draught. of water, and 
ſaw a raft, falling down with the ſtream under the 

oppolite bank. We did not like this circum- 

ſtance ; and the ſhaik ſeemed to fear, that notice 

would precede us of our approach. Renewing our 
march, we paſſed over ploughed lands, and fields 
of barley. At two in the afternoon, we went un- 

der an old tower, built on an height to our right, 
which is called Guiam. The Arabs, whoſe en- 

F -  - campmentg 
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campments we ſaw, are not ſuppoſed to be ene- 
mies; the river being a barrier, in general, between 
the peaceable and predatory tribes; the latter of 
which, inhabit the deſart on the ſouth of the Eu- 
phrates. We travelled for a mile by a moraſs, be- 
tween us and the river, covered with underwood, 
where one of our ſervants ſhot at a wild boar. It 
is called Shaik Jaba. We made a forced march 
to-day, in order to fore-run the intelligence of our 
motions, or to prevent, at leaſt, any plan being ex- 
ecuted againſt us. We halted not before half paſt 
ſix in the evening. This place is called Shena- 
nah, and is on the bank of the river. Our jour- 
ney has been twelve hours, or thirty-two miles, ſo 
that we are three hundred and eight miles from 


Aleppo. 


SUNDAY, ft Apnit. 


We were in motion at ſix this morning, and 
coming on the river, bent our courſe E. S. E. on 
its banks, over a broad and beaten road. The 
high ground on the other fide, is called Jebul 
Sherian. About eight o'clock we came on a ru- 
ined aqueduct. Here we entered a defile, and were 
alarmed with the appearance of horſemen, poſted 
on the heights, and cattle paſſing over them. This 
produced an halt on our ſide, and the ſhaik diſ- 
patched an Arab, to enquire into their tribe, and 
deſigns. Abdul Azah, not doubting of their being 

X 4 foes, 
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fon like a good muſſulman, with great 8 

recommended himſelf to Mahomet, while our Arabs 
lighted their matches, and the Europeans formed 

themſelves in a body for their defence. Three of 
us were on horſeback in front, and our eight in- 
faatry, joined by a negro ſervant and a Greek cook, 

made a formidable figure. Theſe were commanded 
by the major; and notwithſtanding their Turkiſh 
| habit, by their arms and appearance, were at once 
known to be foreigners. In this order we joined 
the horſemen in view, who, after ſome conference 
with the ſhaik, deſired us to proceed in peace. 
The whole body now paſſed by us, and conſiſted of 
women. and children, riding on loaded bullocks and 
aſſes. It was numerous, and conducted by ſome 
armed footmen, and a few cavalry. They proved 
to belong to Soliman Beg, a/ Arab chief, well 
known in the neighborhood gf Anna, for the con- 
tributions. he impoſes on cargvans of all deſcriptions, 
* which fall in his way. This is the ſeaſon, when the. 
expected riſing of the Euphfates and Tygris, drives 
the Arabs into the deſart, to ſeek for paſture for 
their flocks. It is ſo deſigned by Providence, that 
the waſte we have travelled over, ſhall become ver- 
dant in many places in another month. When the 
ſummer heats have burnt up the graſs, the tribes 
return to the river, which has by this time ſhrunk 


to his former bounds. This is the only variation 


in their paſtoral lives. War and bloodſhed give a 

different color to their political ones. 
Some of the horſemen continued to accompany 
us 


< * 4 * 
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us on the road, in expectation of a preſent for their 
forbearance. They, in fact, made no ſcruple to 
confeſs, that nothing but our force, and the abſence 


of their own troops, prevented our being attacked 
and plundered, The ſhaik was not-provided with 


an Arab of their tribe, which expoſed us to this 
danger. He is bound, by his contract, to pay all 


impoſitions on the road; the loſs is, therefore, his; 
and we ſhall have little to complain of, if he ſettles 
the buſineſs in an amicable manner. The road 
was hilly and broken up; and the banks, dreary 
and uncultivated. We fell in with ſeveral en- 
camped parties, as we proceeded; who alſo be- 
longed to Soliman Beg, and were diſperſing, for the 
convenience of paſturage. Several horſemen join- 
ed us on the road, and eſcorted us to the place of 
our encampment, which we reached at two o'clock. 
'This is called Shaik Tothea, on the banks of the 
river, which is here about fix hundred yards over. 
Our march to-day has been but ſix hours (allowing 
for halts) or fifteen miles; fo that, by our reckon- 
ing, we are three hundred and twenty-three miles 
from Aleppo. 

There was much conformal in the ſhaik's tent 
in the afternoon, who was obliged to preſent the 
chiefs of the horſe with ſundry articles, to purchaſe 


the friendſhip of their tribe, which is called Delaim, 


and is very numerous in theſe parts. They were 
at length diſmiſſed, not very diflatisfied. with the 
iſſue of this encounter. The S. W. wind blew very 

arid 


- 
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arid during the 0 and the n is become 
much — 


MONDAY, 2d Aran. 


We decamped at fix this morning, and, with 
great pleaſure, directed our courſe for Anna. In 
many places we obſerved aqueducts on the banks 
of the river; which appear, by their architecture, 
to have been of the age of the Caliphs ; but now ' 
ruined and uſeleſs, and remaining, the melancholy 
"monuments of departed induſtry and wealth! We 
continued on the banks of 'the river more than an 
hour; went through the ruined town of Muſchiat, 
and paſſed feyeral huſbandmen and ſhepherds, fol- 
Jowing their rural occupations. We have had an 
opportunity of -obſerving the paſtoral. lives of the 
Arabs in great perfection; as we have fallen in 
with their tribes, both in a wandering and ſettled 
| Kate. - At. ten o'clock we ſtruck due eaſt; and, 
- crofling ſome chalk-hills, where the ſun had great 
effect, came again on the river, whoſe banks on 
both fides, were covered with ruins, riſing amid 
gardens and orchards, The Evphrates here takes 
a conſiderable curve, and its banks have an ap- 
pearance of beauty and culture. We coaſted the 
ſtream, and crofling channels of water, raiſed very 
ſimply with wheels, and lined with the fig and wil- 
low, we > entered Anna at eleven o'clock, and re- 

| mazned 
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mained a ſhort time in a houſe to which we were 
invited, until the caravan came up. Our ſhajk 
then conducted us through the town, which conſiſts 
of a long ſtreet, with gardens, ſtretching towards 
the river. We were no leſs than an hour and an 
half getting through it; which may be eſtimated a 
ſpace of four miles, and will afford no ſmall idea of 
this place, when in its glory. Forſaken moſques 
and towers, and no contemptible remains of plea- 
ſure-houſes on iſlands oppoſite the town; a broken 
bridge and ſurrounding ruins, are all that are to be 
ſeen of Anna; and even the ſatisfaction, which the 
wearied traveller derives from it, owes its poig- 
nancy to its contraſt with the deſart, he has left 
behind him ! We fared very ſumpruouſly to-day, 
on good mutton and fiſh, which were carp from 
the Euphrates, of a ſize, that, perhaps, no table in 
Europe could boaſt, The milk was excellent, and 
fruit was brought us in abundance, Our journey 
to-day was fix hours, or fifteen miles; fo that, by 
our reckoning, Anna is exactly three hundred _ 
CER miles from Aleppa, 


1 u E S PA x, 3d ArRIL. 


Anna is the antient Anatha, ſituated on the 
Euphrates, in the latitude of 34? 20“ north. It is 
the capital of Arabia Deſerta, and was formerly a 
mart of great importance. It is mentioned by the 
Emperor Julian, in his celebrated, though unfortu- 
| : nate 
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nate expedition into Perſia; and the outlines given 
at that diſtance of time, of its appearance and go- 
vernment, ſtrike the traveller of the preſent day 
with ſurprize. The town yet contains between five 
and fix thouſand inhabitants, who are dependent, 
with the governor, on the pacha of Bagdad. Their 
fituation is far from being diſagreeable; being on 
a river, whoſe ſtream ſupplies them with excellent 
fiſh; and whoſe banks—frvit, grain, and paſturage, 
ſufficient for the wants of the inhabitants. The 
heat of the weather, and the unfavorable diſpoſition 
of che people—which has already manifeſted it- 
ſel prevents us from examining the ruins on this 
fide the water ; and the want of a boar, deprives us 
of the pleaſure of viſiting the iſlands, whoſe ap- 
pearances promiſe ſomething, * more antique, 
and worthy of enquiry. * 

Our ſhaik gave us hopes of finding ſeveral boats 
ow to paſs ourſelves and baggage over the river. 
We could only procure one; and that was ſtopped, 
after-tranſporting thirty camels acroſs, on account 
of a diſpute between the ſhaik and the governor; 
for duties demanded from our caravan. Abdul 
Azah wiſely brought the matter before us, to abide 
by our opinion, as indifferent perſons. No duties, 
he avers, are levied here on travellers; and as we 
are not merchants, and have no goods for ſale in 
the caravan, he logically concludes, that the go- 
vernment has no right to demand, nor ſhould he 
pay any thing. As this matter concerns himſelf, 


boa 2 him to do the governor quſtice; but by 
no 
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ho means to ſubmit to impoſitions, as we were de- 
termined to ſupport him, to the beſt of our power, 
both here, and with the pacha of Bagdad, to whom 
we are ſtrongly· recommended from Aleppo. The 
ſhaik declared that he had made the governor pre- 
ſents of ſundry things, even to the ſcarlet baniſh; 
or cloak, from his own back. A great part of the 
morning paſſed in altercation on this ſubject. The 
governor came more than once to our tent, when 


we were obliged to tell him plainly, that no: money 


was due to him on- our account ; however the 
roving Arabs might preſume to fix a tax on the 
heads of Europeans, when they were ſtrong enough 
to colle& it : that, for the injuſtice of the demand 
itſelf, we ſhould complain to the pacha, his maſter, 
on our arrival at Bagdad, of whoſe intimate con- 
nexion with the Britiſh factories at the Porte, 
Aleppo and Buſrah, he could not but be appriſed. 
Even this language did not avail. The diſpute 
roſe to ſuch 4 pitch, that our Arabs ſeized their 
arms, vowing vengeance on the town; and our 
ſhaik threatened the ruin ef the governor, on his 
arrival at Bagdad. What perſuaſion could not do, 
the menaces and actions of our people, happily ef- 
fected. The boat was permitted to proceed, in 
the neceſſary buſineſs of ferrying the camels; and 
the governor,” in the midit of the abuſe, which 
Abdul Azah heaped on him, condeſcended to apo- 
logize for his conduct; which he meanly attributed 
to the advice of a poor Jew, whoſe ſervice and 
eivility to us, in procuring neceſſaries for our jour- 

ney, 
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ney; gave the lie to the imputation. The firm and 
reſolute behavior of our ſhaik on this occaſion, and 
the impreſſion it had on the Arab governor, has 
greatly confirmed the report, which Mr. Smith of 
Aleppo made us; of the good character he holds 
among the Arabs of the deſart; for his courage and 
integrity. The meſſenger, who brought us the 
packet from Aleppo, ſet off this day for Bagdad, 
to give advice to the conſul's agent of our ap- 
proach. ER | | 


| WEDNESDAY, 4th Apzit., * 


The detention of the boat yeſterday, preventing 
che tranſportation of all our camels, the remainder, 
with our horſes and baggage, were ſent acroſs 
this morning. Our horſes were ſwam over by 
Arabs, who went ahead, and guided them to the 
landing-place lower down the ſtream 3 whoſe ra- 
pidity here may be gueſſed, by our croſſing to the 
eaſtern ſide in a boat, in ſix minutes. We were 
not long in replacing our baggage on the camels. 
At half paſt eleven we mounted, and proceeded 
E. by S. on the banks of the river, which were 
ſkirted by chalk-hills for the firſt hour, with ſmall 
fields of grain in the intervals. A ruined town 
and two moſques appeared on our left; and every - 
where remains of aqueducts were to be ſeen, whaſe 
uſe is now unknown to the ſimple native. I ob- 

ſerved a ſmall iſland on the river, where the walls 
of 
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of a tower were very viſible. The country we have 
now entered on, is the antient Meſopotamia, but 
called Diarbekir by the Turks. It is a level coun- 
try in general, and the noble rivers, which, in a 
manner, embrace it, are the nurſes of thoſe fine 
paſtures, for which it has long been celebrated. 
We had, however, no ſpecimen of the change we 
look for, in the face and quality of the foil, during 
this day, as the nezghborhood of the river 1s chalky 
and ſtony. A little before four o'clock we halted 


for the night, at a place called Bucheriah, where 


there is a pleaſant view of the river. Our march 
to-day has been but four hours and an half, or 
eleven miles; ſo that by our reckoning we are 
three hundred and forty- nine miles from Aleppo. 
J muſt obſerve, that a pomegranate, which has no 
ſeed, is produced at Anna. The fruit is the moſt 
delicious that can be imagined, and gives no trou- 
ble in eating it, like all other pomegranates I have 


ſeen. We found them very refreſhing on the 


road, 


THURSDAY, $th ApRIL. 


We decamped exactly at ſix this morning, and 
leaving the delightful banks of the river, travelled 


for ſome hours over chalky and rugged heights. 
Our courſe bent again to S. E. and as we regained 


the river, we paſſed an old dome, which probably 


is a tomb, with the ruins of an adjacent building 


on 


„ ere. 


on the hill. An herd of antelopes appeared before 
us, but as uſual, eluded by flight, the {kill of our 
markſmen. At ten the horſemen drank coffee ac 
the river fide, Hence we purſued its courſe until 
eleven, when we halted to fill our ſkins, as we 
were here to take leave of the Euphrates, and all 
good water, until our arrival at Bagdad. This 
place is called Sheriat Ul Jumah. The river here 
is broader than at Anna; has a verdant iſland in 
the middle, and the ruins of a village on the oppo- 
fire ſhore. | Between Anna and Heit—a town 
where the Bagdad caravan is often ferried over the 
Evuphrates—the villages of Haditha and Eluce lie 
on the caſtern ſide of the river, and that of Juba on 
an iſland twelve hours to the northward of Heit. 
The mountains here overhang the ſtream. 

At noon we moved on, and quitting the Eu- 
phrates, which now takes a S. S. E. courſe, we 
croſſed a hill, called Sheriat Ul Dehr, and entered 
on an extenſive plain, here and there broken, and 
ſwelled into declivitiess The ſurface in many 
places, was thickly covered with the aſbeſtos foſſil, 
and in others, the graſs more verdant, and the ſoil 
more fertile, than we had ſeen of late. About five 
o'clock we halted for the night, and encamped on 
the plain, near ſome riſing grounds, which the 


; Arabs call Aboutkeir. Our courſe, ſince we left 


the river, has been E. S. E. Our march to-day 
has been ten hours, or twenty-five miles; ſo that 
our diſtance from Aleppo is three hundred and ſe- 
venty- four miles. 


FRIDAY, 
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F RI D A 1 éch Ann. 


Me were in motion at ſix this morning, and con- 


tinued our courſe S. E. by E. over the ſpacious 
plains we have entered into. The ground at our 
outſet, was broken; and as I walked, leading my 
horſe before the caravan, I came on a beautiful, 

ſpeckled ſnake, of a venomous kind, which I de- 
ſtroyed. The ſoil is become very productive of 
graſs and ſhrubs for. our horſes and camels, which 
iS a pleaſing variety to the barley and flour-balls, 

which 1s their chief food on theſe journeys, An 
Arab horſe, I ſpeak from experience, will keep his 
fleſh on a meaſure of barley per diem, 'and the 
camel travel with vigor, on a few balls of flour, 
mixed with cotton, to damp. his appetite, and be 
afoot 10 or 12 hours every day. At 10 o'clock 
we halted as uſual, to take coffee near an eminence, 
called Jebul Trachier. In half an hour after, we 
came on a well of bad water, cut out of the rock. 
There is a trough from it, for the conveniency of 
watering cattle; of which we took advantage. At 
11 we proceeded, and continued the whole. day 
traverling the plain. A ſhower of rain, and a freſh 
wind from the S. W. overtook us about four in the 
afternoon. This was very, refreſhing and accepta- 
ble, as it barely moiſtened the ground. A large 
encampment of Arabs appeared on our left ; but 


this. is no matter of apprehenſion on this fide, the 


Ver. II. 2 Euphrates 


2 
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Euphrates, where the tribes are not conſidered as 
connected with thoſe of the Deſart, whom we have 
left behind us. Theſe, we found, were of the tribe 
of Albuthiazar, and live by the produce of their 
flocks alone. At five we came to our ground, near 
4 range of hills to the E. called Arbut Amab. 
Here the friendly Arabs of the tents in fight, 
brought us lambs, chuns and milk, which we 
gladly purchaſed. This place is called Jub Abu- 
thu, and affords a well of excellent water. We 
have travelled near 11 hours, or 29 miles, to-day, 
and are, by computation, 401 miles from * 


SATURDAY, 9th ann. 


e e an dein 
Sond the night, which continued when the morn- 
ing dawned, that we were obliged to defer moving 
as uſual, The rain fell with ſuch perſeverance, 
that at noon, when the day began to clear, the 
ſhaik pronounced the diſagreeable tidings, that it 
would be impracticable for us to move at preſent. 
It ſeems, we have a falt-lake to coaſt for ſome 
miles; and the road will be too deep for the camels 
to travel over, before the wind dries it. This delay 
zs mortifying enough; but from the good conduct 
of Abdul Azah, we have no reaſon to doubt the 

folidity of GT Wh and muſt bear Wenne 
| kience, | 
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the {EY we took a walk after 3 to the Arab 
encampment, which was about two miles from Jub 
Abuthu. Theſe poor creatures received us with 
great cordiality and good- humor. We entered the 
tent of their chief — which is conſtructed like the 
tents of our private ſoldiers, and covered with hair- 
cloth—and were ſeated on ſuch ſkins as it afforded, 
Here the ſick were brought, and preſcribed to by 
our doctor; whoſe: phyſical {kill and knowledge of 
the language, would carry him in ſafety throughout 
Turkey, and have been of great ſervice to us. 
The children very familiarly ſurrounded us, and 
were much gratified by a few parars we diſtributed 
among them. The roving Arabs do not ſeem to 
poſſeſs the jealous temper of thoſe, who reſide in 
towns; nor do they keep their females from view, 
provided a ſtranger does not regard them with too 
much attention. Several of their young women 
appeared before us unveiled ; and contended for 
a ſhare of our diſtributions. They were far from 
being ill-featured, tho? of a duſky complexion; and 
poſſeſſed all the curioſity and forwardneſs that per- 
fect ignorance of civilization may be ſuppoſed to 
inſpire. Such a viſit as we paid, is not, however, 
to be attempted, without the advice of the condue- 
tor of the caravan. It is dangerous for the travel- 
ler to put himſelf in the power of any of the tribes, 
who are addicted to war. Our ſhaik told us an 
anecdote of an European, he once conducted over, 
the deſart, who, in oppoſition to his remonſtrances, 
took a walk into a camp near their halting-place, 

Y 2 where 
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where he was detained by the chief, until the ſhaik 
fent a conſiderable fum for his ranſom. 
7. 


S8 UN DAT, 8th Apa, 


We left Jub Abuthu at 6 this morning. A 
ſlight ſhower accompanied us; but it ſoon ceaſed, 
and the day became very delightful. Our courſe 
was E. by S. in order to round the head of the ſalt- 
lake in our road. We were ſoon convinced we 
ſhould make but little expedition to-day. We 
preſently came on ſlimy clay, where our camels 
could hardly keep their feet, which are not adapted 
for ſuch a road. This, with little variation of ſoil, 
with frequent change of the country; from level to 
rugged ground, and from a verdant ſod to red ſand, 
was the tract we travelled. At noon we came in 
view of the lake, which was to the right, and its 
courſe from N. W. to S. E. At two o'clock we 
ſtruck S. E. and croſſed a ſtream, which riſes from 
the lake, and, as we are told, diſcharges itſelf into 
the Tygris above Bagdad. It has a large bed, 
which renders the account probable. We con- 
tinued our courſe, generally coaſting the lake, 
Which bore S. until 5 o'clock, when we halted, 
within a mile of it, for the night, at a place called 
Labata. Our march to-day has been 11 hours, 
and very fatiguing and diſagreeable; for, on ac- 
count of the roads, we have not advanced more 
than 22 miles. Labata, 3 is 423 2 


OT es 
MONDAY, 
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MONDAY, 9th Seen 


We moved at ſix this morning, and went firſt 
E. S. E. to avoid the lake, notwithſtanding which, 
we fell in with the eaſt corner of it, which, being 
juſt flooded, gave our camels ſome trouble in croſſ- 
ing. This lake has taken us ſeven hours to paſs, 
which makes it, by our calculation, 15 miles long. 
It ſupplies Bagdad and Mouſul—a city of Diarbekir 
on the Tygris, 200 miles north of Bagdad — with ſalt, 
- whither it is carried on camels. At 10 o'clock we 
came up with an hill, called Jebul Mudura, which 
ſeemed to have a ruined building on the top. Cu- 
rioſity induced ſome of our party to puſh forward, 
and mount the eminence. Our ſurprize was great, 
to find the ruin, nothing but a compoſition of 
talk and gravel, mixed with ſhells, which nature 
had moulded, and the rains reduced to the form in 


which we ſaw it. In ſearching about the ſummit, 


which is about 70' feet high, we found a neſt, 
that, from its ſize, probably belonged to an eagle. 
As we followed the caravan, which had got a-head 
of us, we were alarmed at the freſh track of a horſe, 
of which there were none in our party, but what 
we rode. We galloped immediately to the ſhaik, 
who was a-head, and found him in converſation 
with five horſemen of the tribe of Iſlam, one of 
whom had. been watching our motions. We did 
not require to be told, of the imprudenee we had 


3 deen 


* 


been wy of, in p<, the caravan for a mo- 
ment, in a place ſo fitted for an ambuſcade ; and 
were we not ſo near Bagdad, perhaps, the ſhaik 
would not have been ſilent on the ſubject. Theſe 
Arabs accompanied us to our ſtage, and behaved 
with the civility which our force probably com- 
manded. We paſſed near ſeveral pools of rain- 
water, and continued to advance on the plain, 
which abounded with droves of the largeſt and 
prettieſt feathered partridge, I remember to have 
ſeen. At five in the evening we halted at a place 
called Ul Rhadaghea, Our march to-day has been 
near 11 hours, or 25 miles; and this ſtage conle- 
quently, is 448 miles from Aleppo. 

The ſhaik having conſented to our ſetting out 
for Bagdad, which is but a long ſtage diſtant, at nine 
o'clock, Meffieurs Smyth, Matcham and myſelf re- 
Ha our horſes, and, accompanied by our ſer- 
vants and ſeven Arabs well-· armed, we bid our friends 
adieu, and puſhed on for the city, in order ta 
haſten the pre * for our voyage an 9 
Tygris. 


TV ESDAY, 10th Ara, 


We travelled at a briſk pace during the night, 
| which, however, could not exceed 3 miles an hour, 
We had left our tents about an hour, when we 
heard dogs bark and aſſes bray, which intimated 
our being near the Nr to which the horſemen, 

| " we 
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we had left behind us, belonged. We luckily 
paſſed unobſerved, tho” the night was clear and the 
ſtars were bright. But a little after midnight we 
fell in with a party. The moon was in all her 
ſplendor, and the deception of large buſhes, which 
often appeared like men, had thrown us off our 
guard, and we came within piſtol-ſhot of the 
ſtrangers, before we diſcovered one another. The 
alarm was inſtantaneous and great ; and our Arabs 
were flung into a confuſion in diſmounting their 
camels, of which an enemy would have taken ad- 
vantage, to our coſt. A. ſhot or two was fired by 
our Arabs, over the heads of our ſuppoſed anta- 
goniſts, before we diſcovered their number and in- 
tentions. This produced no little mirth, when 
two footmen and a woman, mounted on an aſs, 
paſſed in review, and ſhewed the objects of the 
alarm. Our Arabs were reſolute enough, and, we 
doubt not, would have ſeconded us on occaſion; 
but the ſurprize was ſo complete, that a dozen 
of reſolute banditti with ſwords and lances, would, 
probably, have finiſhed the matter, before our fire- 
arms could have been uſed, We proceeded after 
this alert, at the ſame rate, but better prepared, and 
about two this morning, croſſed a ſtream called 
Dis-djel. The road was very good, and continued 
over a level ſoil, covered with verdure. At day- 
break we ſaw Agurkuff, vulgarly called Nimrod's 
tower, to our right; the ſpires of Bagdad a-head 
and Jebul Dier to our left. This was no unpleaf- 
3 tho* we could not be leſs than 6 or / 

1 4 hours 
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hours diſtant from Bagdad, as there was nothing to 
interrupt the view. The ſoil ſoon changed to a 
loamy clay, in many parts flooded, which made the 
road heavy. We ſaw droves of wild hogs, among 
ſome ruſnes to our right, and flocks of wild geeſe, 
which roſe before us. The death of one of the 
latter, which an Arab levelled at, to ſhew his ſkill 
in hitting ſuch a mark with a ſingle ball, produced 
a circumſtance, equally new and aſtoniſhing ; tho 
the force of connubial affection pervades every ſpe- 
cies: of the creation, by the wiſe diſpenſations of 
the Deity. The remainder of the birds took flight, 
at the report of the piece; but one immediately re- 
turned to his dead companion, and by pecking 
and cackling, ſeemed to invite her to accompany 
him, and avoid the danger. The unfeeling Arabs 
no ſooner beheld this ſight, by which no other 
heart than their own could have remained un- 
touched, than they levelled their pieces ſucceſſively, 
and fired at the unhappy bird. We called out to 
forbid this cruelty, but in vain; and tho? the ſhots 
were ſo well made, that ſome ſtruck the dead fowl, 
and others grazed the plumage of the living one, 
he was no otherwiſe interrupted in his perilous 
avocation, than in riſing a few yards at each ſhot, 
and lighting directly near the object of his concern, 
with redoubled cries. The ſcene became really af- 
fecting; and, perceiving the Arabs coolly reloading 
their muſkets, we rode up at a full gallop to the 
ſpot, and, by taking up the game, effectually ſcared 
away the intended victim of wanton barbarity. 
1 Should 
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Should any civilized being join in the ſmile, which 
this act produced in the face of our Arabs, let them 


indulge their triumph. To the mind of a benevo- 


lent and philoſophic caſt, the anecdote will not be 
unintereſting; ſince, with the fabuliſt, it conveys a 
moral, drawn from the ſimple inſtinct of the brute 


creation. Gay's 2 ſpoke conviction to _y 
. : | 


« In conſtancy and pat 8 | 
I learn my duty from the dove. b 
The ben, who from the chilly air ©  » 
With pious wing protects ber care, 
And every fowl that flies at large, 
| ee me in 4 7 5 — 5 


At ſeven in the! morning we halted to refreſh: our- 
ſelves and cattle. We had been 10 hours on horſe- 
back, and the fine graſs we repoſed on, was very ac- 


ceptable to the cattle. We moved again before nine 


o'clock, and continued on a beaten road over a flat 
country, abounding in paſture and flocks of ſheep, 
but yielding no grain. We croſſed numerous wa- 
ter- courſes, and at 11 entered into a narrow dale, 
bounded by ſand-hills, which rendered it very hot 
and diſagreeable. At noon we reached the Tygris, 
which makes a curve here to the S. E. and paſſing 
a moſque, called Kadume, followed the courſe of 
the river, until we entered the ſuburbs of Bagdad. 
We ſaw ſeveral rafts falling down' the ſtream, at a 
Tate, that made us ſuſpect the river was riſing. 
; 3 About 
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About one o clock we arrived at the bridge of boats, 
that joins the ſuburbs to the city. This we found, 
to our great mortification, had been divided but a 
few hours before; the current being ſo rapid, as to 
occaſion the removal of this great convenience to 
the inhabitants. We were obliged, therefore, to 
paſs the river in circular boats, made of willow, 
and pitch'd over, in which our horſes were alſo 
tranſported. We got over in a few minutes, and, 
remounting our horſes, were conducted by a ſer- 
vant, who met us at the cuſtom wharf, to the houſe 
of Cojah Mauroot, the Engliſh agent. We were 
very civilly received by this Armenian, and ſtood 
m need of refreſnment and repoſe, after a march, 
that laſted from nine laſt night to two this after- 
noon. This was no leſs than 15 hours, or 45 miles, 
which makes the city of Bagdad 493 miles from 
e route we have uten! 3 


From WEDNESDAY - 1th, to SATURDAY 
21ſt ArRIL. 
The day after our arrival, we received a viſit 
from Monſteur Outrè, a French phyſician, Signior 
Leoni, an Italian, and the prieſts. of the Carmelite 
' convent in this city. We were not a little pleaſed 
in meeting with European refidents, whoſe infor- 
mation might be as uſeful as agreeable to us. But 
what crowned our fatisfaftion, on having ſo hap - 
Ply finiſhed: our arduous journey by land, . 
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find from our hoſt, that a, boat was engaged to 
carry us to. Buſrah. We walked directly to ſee it, 
and muſt own, we were not ſatisfied with ſuch a 
veſſel, at the price of 1, 100 piaſtres“. It would 
be preſumption to attempt a deſcription of it; for 
every river in Europe might be defied to produce 
ſuch another. Rude materials and ruder work. 
manſhip marked the only veſſel in Bagdad, that 
was to be procured: for money; on a river, which 
the tales of the Orientals deſcribe to have been 
once covered with gallies, for the purpoſes of com- 
- merce and pleaſure! But we had no choice, and 
were told that if this opportunity had ſlipped, we 
might have been detained from the want of a con- 
veyance. On our return home, we were ſurprized 
at the fight of Mr. Burke and the reſt of our 
party, The ſhaik followed us quicker than we 
expected; and from circumſtances we have reaſon 
to ſuſpect, that our Arabs miſtook their way in the 
dark, and brought us over more ground than was 
neceſſary. . 
Our embarkation having been fixed for Monday 
16th April, we had full leiſure to fatisfy our curi- 
olity, in examining the remains of Bagdad, and in 
collecting ſome anecdotes of its origin and governs» 
ment. I ſhall ſelect ſuch information, as may bo 
moſt likely to, entertain the reader, without loſing 
ſight of the brevity, I have Preſcribed to myſelf in 
n work. 


Bagdad, 


erer - Iv; 
Bagdad, the capital of Irah-Arabia, or the Chal- 
dea of the antients, is ſituated on the eaſtern banks of 
the Tyeris, in the latitude of 33* 20” N. This city 
was founded by the caliph Almanzor, in the 144th 
year of the Hegira, or an. Dom. 762, on the 
ruins of the antient Seleucia. The Abbe Marigny 
relates a ſtory on the occaſion, which has rather 
the air of a fable, than of the ſimplicity of hiſtori- 
cal fact. According to the Arabian authors the 
- Abbe ſays, that the caliph having reſolved to build 
a city on the Tygris, out of pique to Haſchemie 
(I fappoſe Damaſcus, once the Saracen capital, 
and called Sham by the Turks) whoſe inhabitants 
had by ſome means offended him, took a walk one 
day on the banks of the river, to look for an 
agreeable fituation. His court attended him as 
uſual; and as one of his officers ſtrayed from the 
body, he accidentally encountered an hermit, who 
had fixed his abode in this charming retreat. A 
converſation naturally enſued between them; and 
when the hermit underſtood the intentions of the 
Eliph, he immediately addreſſed the officer in words 
to this effect. Know, that there is a tradition 
current in this country, that a city will be one day 
founded in theſe meadows, but the undertaking is 
reſerved for a man, called Moclas; a name very 
different from Giaffar or Almanzor, which the ca- 
tiph bears.” The ſtory adds, that the officer re- 
turned to his maſter, and recounted his diſcourſe 
with the hermit. On the firſt mention of the 
name 2 Moclas, the caliph diſmounted from his 
7 horſe, 
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horſe, and ordered his project to be carried into ex- 


ecution. The courtiers were thrown into aſtoniſh-. 
ment, and waited, with impatience, for the ſolution 
of this myſtery. At length the caliph informed 
them, that, during his infancy, a droll accident in 
his family had obtained him, for awhile, the nick 
name of Moclas; and as Providence had evidently 
marked him out for the enterprize, he was con- 
firmed in his deſign of raiſing a city in that place, 
Such is the reputed riſe of this celebrated city, 
whoſe hiſtorians, perhaps, have mingled fiction 
with truth ; and, like the champions of Troy and 
Rome, have had recourſe to miracles, and the in- 
terpoſition of the Deity, to dignify their ſubject. 
However this may be, neither the extent nor mag- 
nificence of the original Bagdad, arg to be traced 
here. But according to the miſſionaries, and the 
more intelligent inhabitants, who have viſited its 
remains, the antient city was on the weſtern banks 
of the Tygris, at the diſtance of 15 or 16 hours up 
the ſtream ; as a large field of ſubterraneous build- 
ings, and the records of the country, teſtify, In- 
deed, the appearance and condition of the preſent 
city, would indicate, that it had ſprung up in later 
times. Not a ruin of conſequence is to be ſeen; 
and the circumference of the walls is, by no means, 
anſwerable to the laboured deſcriptions of Arabian 

authors. The magnificent edifices and the de- 
lightful gardens of Bagdad, are in the minds of 
every ſtranger. Thoſe gardens are now ſhrunk to 
the windings of * river; and. abounding with the 
f range, 
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orange, , and cypreſs, cannot be devoid of 
beauty ; but as for the palaces of grandeur, and the 
pavilions of pleaſure, they only exiſt in the Arabian 
N gbts, or the Tales of the Genii. | 
Nothing, perhaps, among the diſappointments to 
which a traveller is ſubject, can equal what he feels 
at the ſight of Bagdad. The tales, which amuſed 
his eaxlieſt years, the deſcriptions of poets, and the 
authority of romantic travellers, give him latitude 
to expect a paradiſe, where he meets with a for- 
bidding and undeſirable abode. If narrow and 
dirty ſtreets, ill-built and worſe-deſigned houſes, 
deſerted market-places, with more than half the 
city lying level with the ground, can excite ſenſa- 
tions of indignation and diſguſt, they will not be 
wanting on the review of this place. The negli- 
gent interpoſition of date-trees, and the checkered 
coverings of ſeveral domes and minarets, in ſome 
meaſure conceal the poverty, and throw a gloſs 
over the remaining part of the city. Add to theſe, 
the vicinity of the Tygris, who rolls his rapid tide 
along its weſtern face, is a circumſtance, ſo pleaſing 
to the imagination, as to make one forget the mi- 
ſery and deſolation that reign around, in the con- 
templation of the verdant and romantic ſcene. 
The caſtle ſtands on the river, about the middle 
of the weſtern face of the city; and adjoining, to 
the ſouth, is the palace of the pacha. As the for- 
mer conveys no idea of a place of ſtrength, ſo the 
latter appears little calculated for the reſidence of 2 
rich and powerful viceroy. Open baſtions and 
bn 8 uſeleſs 
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uſeleſs artillery, with no ſhelter for the garrifow i in 
caſe of a ſiege, are the leading features of the cita- 
del ; while the palace contains but one range of 
mean and inconvenient apartments, if the haram be 
excepted. To this we could not get acceſs; tho 
by the report of Dr. Outre, the phyſician of the 
© houſehold, the ladies quarters do not t much exceed 
thoſe, which are viſible to all. 1 
The walls of a large ſtructure, with » building 
that has been converted into a khane, are the only 
veſtiges of the grandeur of the caliphs. Theſe 
were the palace and kitchen of a very celebrated 
one, if we follow the leaſt improbable of different 
on this ſubject. I muſt confeſs, that I 
was ſtruck their magnitude and effect; which, 
conformably to the Gothic ſtile, have till a gloomy 
appearance, and a cool atmoſphere within; quite 
calculated for a warm climate, tho unknown, 1 
think, to the architectural taſte of the Greeks. 
The palace is built in a quadrangular form, whoſe 
area, of immenſe diameter, is overlooked by two 
ſtories of Gothic arches. Over the entrance and 
the oppoſite face, there are projections, called 
kioſks, which ſerve for the reception of company 
and the enjoyment of the freſh air, and are, in ge- 
neral, the greateſt ornament to the Turkiſh build- 
ings. As far as can be judged, from a ride round 
the walls, from different views of the city from 
baſtions and towers, and from the computation of 
the miſſionaries—Bagdad is about ſeven miles in 
We: e From peſtilence and inteſtine com- 
motions, 
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motions, its population is terribly reduced from the 
accounts given by oriental writers. So far from 
containing 400,000. inhabitants, the twentieth part 
of the number would-be nearer the mark, ___ 
On the 15th the river, which had been gaining 
on its banks ſince our arrival, aroſe to its greateſt 
height, which Dr. Outre ſays, does not exceed 15 
feet. The riſing of the Tygris is owing to the 
vernal rains, and is conſequently of no long dura- 
tion. On the other hand, the riſing of the Eu- 
Phrates depends on the melting of the ſnows on the 
mountains of Armeria. This protracts the floods, 
until the commencement of ſummer; but they con- 
tinue much longer in proportion, in that river, 
than in the Tygris. Indeed, the breadth of the 
latter is not, at this time, beyond that of the Eu- 
phrates at Anna; and during the other months of 
the year, we are aſſured, that the Tygris is reduced 
to a much leſs conſiderable ſtream. The country 
on the weſtern bank being laid under water, and 
the humidity of the ſoil, for ſome time to come, 
being likely to have an effect on the air, I ſhould 
have judged this ſituation prejudicial to the health, 
had I not been aſſured to the contrary by the doc- 
tor. If his account is to be taken, no air can be, 
in general, more ſalubrious, than that of Bagdad; 
and in no city, are diſorders, leſs frequent. The 
plague, it is true, has viſited it more than once; 
but it is now well-known, that the plague is pro- 
duced by infection only, and may be brought into 
** * ſpot. The plagues of London, and 
| ene 
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Marſeilles might ſupport this doctrine; and its 
annual viſits ro Conſtantinople, ſo famous for its 


healthy ſituation and benign air, evince, that the 
plague, through want of precaution alone; may 
deſolate the moſt unſuſpected climes. Why India 
has hitherto eſcaped this baleful ſcourge of man- 
kind ; or why no precautions have been taken, to 
prevent its importation from the Turkiſh domi- 
nions, may be a ſubject of curious enquiry. - Ex- 
empt as that populous and valuable country has 
providentially been from this evil, would it not 
be. worthy the wiſdom and humanity of the India- 
Company, to eſtabliſh a quarantine at their ports; 
for veſſels cleared out from the Red-ſea and the 
Perſian gulf; and to provide, to their utmoſt abi- 
lity, for the ſecurity of millions of people, with 
whoſe proſperity they are ſo intimately connected? 
It will be expected, that I fay a few words on 
the revolutions this city has undergone, before I 
touch on its. preſent form of government. I have 
already related the origin of the old city. The 
new one is recorded to have been raiſed ann. Dom. 
-1095, by the caliph Muſtetather; and, encreaſing 
in commerce and wealth, continued the ſeat of the 
Saracen empire. In the middle of the thirteenth 
century it was beſieged and taken, by Haalon the 
Tartar ; who, . by the death of the reigning caliph 
and his family, put an end to that dynaſty. It 
frequently changed its maſters during the bloody 
wars between the Turks and Perſians; and was be- 
ſieged, for the laſt time, by Nadir Shaw in 1738, 
nl. 2 who 
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who was ſhamefully repulſed from it, and left his 
artillery, as trophics to the 4 in which they are 
yet diſplayed. 
Bagdad is not more exempt, than the reſt of the 
Turkiſh cities, from the tyranny and oppreſſion of 
its governors. Neither does the guilt lie ſo much 
at the door of theſe repreſentatives of power, as at 
that of the adminiſtration, that renders their ſitua- 


tion and life ſo uneaſy and precarious. We have 


ſeen the manner, in which the pacha of Aleppo was 
confirmed in his rebellious intentions ; but the deſ- 
tiny of a late pacha of Bagdad, refle&s indelible 
diſgrace on the injuſtice and impolicy of the Sub- 
lime Porte. When Buſrah was beſieged by the 
Perſians in the year 1778, the pacha of Bagdad 
was ordered to its relief. Any one who has ſeen a 
Turkiſh citadel, and the undiſciplined ſtate of their 
troops, might readily ſuppoſe the: delay, which the 
want of ſtores, and a command over the military 
for ſuch an expedition would occaſion, without a 
ſuſpicion of treachery in the officer concerned. 
But the Seraglio entertained harſher ideas of the 
unfortunate pacha ; and ſent an executioner, to de- 
wand his head for his diſaffection. When this 
meſſenger arrived at Bagdad, he found the object 
-of his vengeance, in obedience to the commands 
of the Porte, had at length embarked for Buſrah, 

with ſuch a force as he had been able to collect. 
As no proviſion, however, had been made for this 
act of obedience, this human vulture purſued his 
prey in a light ſkiff, and overtaking the pacha on 
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the banks of the Tygris, preſented him with the 
mandate for his execution. The aſtoniſhed gene- 
ral, with leſs. reſolution, but more loyalty. than 
Abdy Pacha, kiſſed the ungrateful decree, and ſub- 
mitted his neck to the bowſtring! The immediate 
conſequences of this ſtep, were the diſperſion of 
the army, and the loſs of Buſrah!—1s it not rather 
miraculous, that an empire can hold together under 
ſuch an abuſe of power, than that the Perſians 
ſhould wreſt a city from the ſouthern, or the Ruſ- 
fians a province from the northern, enn, of 
the Turkiſh dominions ? 

The character of the preſent ie and the ſer- 
vices he has rendered the ſultan, promiſe a longer 
continuance of repoſe to this city, than it has been 
accuſtomed to experience, Solyman, who poſſeſſes 
that dignity, was, a few years ago, no more than the 
moſleim, or governor of Buſrah, He is a Geor- 
gian by birth, and was a flave to Mahomet, the 
effendi of Bagdad, about 40 years ago. By the 
favor of his maſter he became free, and roſe by de- 
grees, to the higheſt honors. When the Perſians 
under Sadoo Khan, beſieged Buſrah in 1778, So- 
lyman was moſleim, and made a ſtout reſiſtance; 
but being unſupported by the government, as Juſt 
related, and having but a weak garriſon to contend 
againſt a large army, famine reduced him to ſur- 
render, after a ſiege of twelve months. He was, in 
conſequence, ſent a priſoner to Schiras, where he 
remained until the following year, when the Per- 
n were obliged to evacuate Buſrah. The death 
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of Kerim Khan, leſt the throne open to the ambition 
of his brother Sadoo; who returned, with all ex- 
pedition, to ſupport his pretenſions. No ſooner 
was Sadi Khan arrived at Schiras, than he releaſed 
Solyman from his confinement; and diſmiſſed him 
with handſome preſents. There appears to have 
been as much policy as generoſity, at the bottom 
of this action; which, rewarding the gallantry of 
an enemy of rank, was likely to inſure to Sadoo 
the friendſhip of the Turks — an acquiſition of no 
ſmall importance to the fucceſs of his deſign. 
When this news arrived at Conſtantinople, Soly- 
man was appointed pacha of Buſrah ; and immedi- 
ately after, made a pacha of three tails, and nomi- 
"nated to the combined governments of Bagdad and 
Buſrah. Not to ſay, that merit ſeldom meets with 
. ſuch liberal encouragement in theſe parts, the fact 
is, that Solyman owes this accumulation of honors 
to the Engliſh reſident of Buſrah. Mr. Latouche 
had tried this Turk, and found him attached to our 
intereſts, Through his application to the Britiſh 
ambaſſador at the Porte, he was placed in the ſitua- 
tion we had found him. And to ſhew his more 
immediate dependence on the favor of the Engliſh, 
the grand vizier did conſul Abbott the honor, to 
make him the channel of conveying the horſe · tails 
to the pacha. This connexion was one induce- 
ment for our preferring. this route; asg, in caſe of 
obſtacles, we truſted to the pacha's aſſiſtance, in 
forwarding us down the Tygris; which, though a 
more direct communication, bad been, * 
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but little navigated by travellers, in compariſon 
with the Euphrates; and was, conſequently, but im- 
perfectly known to geographers. | 

The firſt ſtep of Solyman, after his eſtabliſhment 
at Bagdad, was to attack the Ghuzzal Arabs, who 
inhabit the banks of the Euphrates from Semowa to 
Hilla; and, by their depredations, had rendered the 
paſſage unſafe. For this purpoſe he collected a 
force, conſiſting of 4, ooo janizaries, and 6,000 
Arabs, and marched againſt them. The Ghuzzals 
retired into their ſwamps; and depending on their 
inacceſſible ſituation, ſer his arms at defiance. When 
Solyman perceived, that much time and many lives 
would be loſt, in driving them from their faſtneſſes, 
he adopted a meaſure, that decided the conteſt 
without drawing a ſword; and in its magnitude 
and ſplendor perhaps rivals the moſt celebrated 
achievements of paſt ages. He put ſome thouſands 
of hands at work, in cutting a channel for the 
river, oppoſite the ſwamps ; and by turning the 
ſtream into this new courſe, he propoſed to drain 
the places, to which the Ghuzzals had retreated, 
The novelty of the enterprize ftruck theſe people 
with ſurprize ; as the idea of being forſaken by the 
waters, on which they reſted their ſecurity, impreſſed 
them with ſuch terror, that they quickly proffered 
terms, to which the pacha acceded. In the aſſurance 
of a complete revenge on theſe powerful robbers, 
he would, at firſt, be contented with nothing, but 
the heads of the Arab chiefs; but when he 
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tude to deſpair, he relented of his ſeverity, and par- 
doned the tribe, at the price of 700 purſes, or 
350, ooo piaſtres®, together with ſome thouſands of 
camels, oxen, and ſheep. The caſtle- guns fired 
on the 1 5th, on the confirmation of this ſignal in- 
telligence; and the pacha, is ſaid, to be on his re- 
turn to this capital. Such is the man, to whom 
this country, and thoie who are obliged to travel 
through it, look up for protection and relief; and 
were it not for the ſingular inſtability of power un- 
der the Turkiſn government, their moſt bel: 
expectations might be anſwered. 

The ſudden riſe of the Tygris cut off — pot. 
ſibility of our departure, agreeably to the contract 
of our boat-maſter. From every. account, our 
voyage would be attended wich infinite danger, at a 
time, when the bed of the river is confounded with 
the adjacent low country, and no wWater- marks ap- 
pear to guide a veſſel in the proper channel. Were 
che banks planted with dates by the cultivators 
of the land, this inconvenience would be avoided. 
Theſe trees delight in a moiſt ſoil, and would prove 
the beſt marks for the navigator, during theſe peri- 
odical inundations. But allowing, that the enter- 
prizing ſpirit of the preſent pacha, might lead one 
to look for ſomething out of the common road 
during his adminiſtration ; while the whole terri- 


tory, between Bagdad and Buſrah, is in the hands 
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any uſeful or. ornamental ban oy ſhould be carried 
into execution. 

To amuſe ourſelves during this untoward deten- 
tion, on the 19th April we ſpent the day at the gar- 
dens of the ſiſter of the late Omar Pacha, which we 
had before viſited. This lady has conſiderable 
poſſeſſions here, and. her party was ſufficient, during 
the late commotions, to prevent one pacha taking 
poſſeſſion of Bagdad, who was inimical to her. 
Solyman, it ſeems, made her conſiderable preſents 
on his nomination to this government; and it is 
ſuſpected, that his return to Bagdad, is haſtened by 
his defire, | to put it out of her power to moleſt 
him. Two modes are ſpoken of, to adjuſt this 
important matter ; either, by her marriage with 
the pacha, or her decapitation! This is a ftrange 
alternative; and fo unſuitable to the general cha- 
rater of Solyman, that, it is to be hoped, his gal- 
lantry will get the better of his ambition on this 
occaſion. As we rode through the city-gate, the 
guns announced the arrival of the pacha. A 1 5 
time, therefore, will decide the fact. 7 

We were met at the gardens by the niffentries, 
and ſome Armenian friends of our hoſt. The day 
paſſed away very agreeably. Wild and irregular 
as theſe gardens are, I know not, if I was ever 
ſtruck with more agreeable ſenſations, than on en- 
tering them. A thick cover of the orange, al- 
mond and mulberry, defends the walks from the 
rays of the ſun ; while innumerable. channels of 
NE brought from the Tres, and conveyed to 
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every part of the plantation, throws a fraicheur into 
the atmoſphere, that would revive a dying perſon. 
We ranged about this wilderneſs with infinite plea- 
ſure; and could not ſtir a ſtep, without bruſhing 
off the ſurrounding bloſſoms ; which fell before us, 
and returned an odour from the preſſure of the 
foot. The borders were lined with roſe-trees, 
which were beginning to bud, and to invite the 
hand. Nor ftatutes, nor fountains nor viſtos, 
were here, to aſtoniſh by their grandeur or taſte. 
Nature, ſimple and unadorned, was the diſpoſer of 
theſe ſhades ; where the naids, viſible to imagina- 
tion alone, conducted the chryſtal rills, to 0 
2 treaſures of the Eaſtern Pomona. "ON 
On our return to the city we obſerved the frreets 
to ſwarm with the attendants of the pacha. They 
had attempted to join the bridge of boats, for the 
readier paſſage of his army; but the force of the 
current had quickly broken it. The pacha and 
his women came acroſs in an handſome barge, co- 
vered with ſcarlet cloth; which had been waiting 
ſome days for him on the weſtern bank. We had 
received ſeveral viſits and many proffers of ſervice 
from the caſhier of the pacha. On underſtanding 
we had letters and a preſent for his maſter, he very 
politely ſupplied his place, and accompanied us 
about the city and environs. The caſhier is a Jew | 
of Aleppo, and well acquainted with the cuſtoms 
and influence of Europeans. He had been much 
againſt the idea of our departure, before the pacha 
had ſeen us; and as accident had detained us, we 
1 9 were 
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were under many fears, that a viſit of this nature 
would be attended with further delay. The wa- 
ters had abated, and before the pacha's arrival we 
had embarked. our baggage, and obtained the maſ- 
ter's promiſe to ſail on the 21ſt. We had ſome 
difficulty in perſuading Mr. Maroot to take charge 
of the letter, and a bale of Latichea tobacco - the 
choiceſt growth in Turkey for the pacha, whoſe 
diſpleaſure at our unceremonious departure he pre- 
dicted; and, we heard afterwards, not without rea- 
ſon. But the urgency of our buſineſs would not 
admit of our making an unneceſſary ſacrifice to 
etiquette ; eſpecially, when we 'left behind us the 
preſent, which is the principal recommendation to 
an Oriental of a viſit of this nature. We took 
the opportunity of embarking on the night of the 
Mahometan ſabbath, as the boat was at anchor near 
our habitation, and the ſtreets were leſs thronged 
with obſervers, to report our motions. . I cannot 
leave Bagdad without obſerving, that the markets 
afford abundance of fiſh, fleſh, poultry and game, 
and a variety of vegetables and fruit; to which may 
be added, quantities of honey from the mountains 
of Turcomania; which, in its flavor and whole 
ſomeneſs, comes into competition with the 2 
ed nn of Arabia ing, F + 
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JourNaL OF THE BOAT 
SOLYMAN 


' FROM BAGDAD TO BUSRAH, * 
DOWN THE" RIVER TYGRIS OR DIGELAH. 


Mm. IV. 


SATURDAY, 21ſt Aram. 


W E e ee ene dy coming 
eng: laſt night, than being at hand to inſiſt on 
our moving this morning. With ſome difficulty 
we got the mariners to puſh the boat from the 
ſhore at ſeven o'clock, when we began to fall down 
the ſtream at the rate of five miles an hour. The 
current was aſſiſted by twelve ſweeps, which the boat 
carries; but, conſidering her length and bulk, and 
notwithſtanding our having freighted her that 
there are no leſs than ſeventy perſons aboard, reckon- 
ing the crew, extra paſſengers, and ourſelves and 
ſervants—ſhe might have been better provided 
in this reſpect. But as every man carries arms in 
this country, we are told, that numbers add to our 
ſecurity; to render which more effectual, we are 
provided with a ſmall cannon in the prow, to 
intimidate the tribes of Arabs through whom we 
are to paſs. This mode of carrying cannon, has 
been found very adyantageous to the grand cara- 
Ji ; yan, 
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van, that croſſes the Great Deſart; which, on ac- 
count of its valuable lading, was liable to be ar- 
tacked by confederate tribes, who have been check- 
ed entirely by the terror of this novel inſtrument of 
deſtru&tion. The gardens below Bagdad afforded 
a pleaſing ſcene, as we glided along. The river at 
Bagdad runs from N. W. by N. to S. E. by 8. 

and continues for ſome miles, in the ſame direc- 
tion. I truſt, that ] ſhall not be held, as too mi- 
nute in my account of the windings of the Tygris, 
and the different tribes that inhabit its banks. A 
correct ſtatement of theſe particulars, from Bagdad 
to Coornu on the conflux of the two rivers, ſeems 
to be a defideratum of great conſequence to the 
man of ſcience, as well as to the traveller; and the 
reſolution to ſupply it, to the beſt of the author's 
{kill, will not experience an unfavorable reception 
from the public. It may not be unuſeful to pre- 
miſe, that, beſides the benefit, which this under- 
taking muſt have experienced, from the aſſiſtance 
of ſo large a company, it had the uncommon op- 
portunity of profiting by Dr. Freer's acquaintance 
with the Arabic etymology, in its deſcription of 
the proper names that occur. At half paſt eight 
the tower of Nimrod bore N. W. At nine we 
paſſed the village of Maluick I Saib, on the eaſt- 


ern bank, inhabited by Goordeens, a race of wan« 


dering mountaineers. The river here deſcribes a 
ſemicircle, of ſame extent, to the eaſtward, where 
the þanks begin to have a leſs fertile appearance: 
the want of trees Was roo viſible i in I | 
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Our courſe now turned due S. At eleven A. M. 
our people fuddenly run the boat aſhore, and, on 
our demanding the reaſon, we'found the pilot was 
not yet aboard, nor meant to be with us before 
fun-ſet. He had given us the ſlip at Bagdad; nor 
were we a little out of humor at this unexpected 
delay. This place is called Curara in Arabic, and 
Butulab in Turkiſh, and by our reckoning is 20 
miles from Bagdad; though we have the minarets 
full in ſight, and cannot be half the diſtance in a 
direct line. AY 

be pilot came aboard before ſun-ſet in a ſmall 
| boat, charged with ſome additional paſſengers and 
goods. To our mortification we find, he dors not 
mean to fail before day- break to-morrow, on ac- 
count of the difficulties of the navigation in the 
dark. We retired, therefore, to our carpets, which 
were ſpread on the cabbins for us, of which we 
have two, which occupy the ſtern of the veſſel. 
One of the cabbins being even with the lower 
deck, and the other, more pleaſant and airy, raiſed 
oy our defire, aber? uPper one, 


8 U . AY, 22d Annu, 


«4 ite 


From ſome ditevky in Alis the freſh goods, 
Ed riot puſh frotfi'"ſhere+ before half paſt 
five this morning; the ſmall boat, called a muſ- 
book, in company. We cbaſted the eaſtern bank 
until ſeven o'clock, when we paſſed the mouth of 
I he hoy TNT the 
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the river Dialla, which, rifing in the Hamerine 
mountains, about a degree to the north of Bagdad, 
and falling into the Tygris in the latitude of 33 
10" N. brings down moſt of the fewel, with which 
that city is ſupplied. This is, in all probability, 
the Zabatus of Xenophon, on whoſe banks the 


Greeks halted, according to his account, to nego- 


tiate with the Perſian general, Tiſſaphernes ; and 
where, by his treachery, Clearchus and four of the 
principal Greek officers, were cut off in 1 ſight of 
their troops ! 

The ruins of a place, called Kiſſer, are ſituated 
two miles up this ſtream. The banks are here co- 
vered with lentels, but quite bare of trees. At 
half paſt eight, we ſaw Tauk Kiſſerah, a ruined 
building, lying two miles S. E. by E. of us on the 
eaſtern ſhore. A deſerted village appeared in a 
line with us on the oppoſite bank, which gives the 
name of Iman Jaffar to the adjacent country on 
both ſides. . The courſe of the river to this place 
has been S. E. and then S. W. At 9 A. M. we 
paſſed the village of Jaffar Tiar on the weſtern 
bank. Hence the river ſweeps by the eaſt to S. W. 
At ten we came up with Tauk Kiſſerah, which 


then bore S. S. E. To the ſouth of this building 


appears a range of walls, broken in ſome places, 
which the accurate Mr. Ives conceives to haye been. 
the remains of a large city. At eleven we paſſed 
| Barute Hanah, ſome powder-mills (as their name 
implies) on the weſtern bank... Before noon we 


anchored a little to the S. E. of,” Dok Kaſh 


nner ER: . 


and as the mariners meant to dreſs their victuals 
here aſhore, we reſolved to pay a viſit to this noted 
ruin. 

Tauk Kiſſerah lies about half 4 mile from the 
river, and as the country had been lately flooded, 
we had no little trouble and fatigue in reaching it. 
Mr. Ives has given a very juſt drawing of this 
edifice ; except, that the arch is not a ſegment of a 
true circle. This is a neceſſary obſervation, as 
that traveller deduces from the architecture, that it 
is of Grecian origin; and one of his friends very 
ingeniouſly conjectures, that Tauk or Ewan Kiſ- 
ſerah, is Ceſar's arch. Not to ſay, that Kiſſar ſig- 
nifies a caſtle in the Turkiſh, and a ruin in the 
Arabic tongue, there is not the leaſt trace of the 
Grecian architecture throughout; eſpecially in the 
arch, which approaches to the elliptic. Some 
Arabs, who live in a neighboring moſque, inform 
us, that Tauk Kiſſerah was built by a king of Per- 
fta, three hundred years before Mahomet. That 
this king was a Perſu, or worſhipper of fire, and by 
tradition, reigned with great reputation. But to 
wave theſe unprofitable reſearches, the boldneſs and 
magnitude of this arch—which, by our rough mea- 

nt, 1s one hundred and ſeventy feet long, by 
3 broad, and ninety high and its facing 
the eaſt, render Ives's own conjecture probable, that 
it was the remains of a temple of the ſun. Be this 
as it may, there is nothing worth conſideration, but 
the inſide of the arch, which is cracked throughout, 
onde paccficBillen 8 Tauk Kiſſerah is fix hours, 


or 


0 
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or thirty miles, from Curara, which makes its dif 
tance from Bagdad fifty miles by ,water, though En 
reckons it but thirty miles by land. 

We returned to our veſſel about 1 P. M. * 
before two puſhed from the ſhore. The river 
here takes a turn to the eaſt, and waſhing the ſouth 
front of the ruin, forms a peninſula of the tract on 
which it ſtands. From the twiſting and winding of | 
this river, and the ſluggiſhneſs of its current, in 
compariſon with the Euphrates or Nile, the Arabs 
might have given it a more applicable term, than 
Digelah, a dart, which ſurely implies a direct and 
rapid courſe. We now paſſed Boſtan, or Boſtar 
Kiſſerah according to the pronunciation of dif- 
ferent Arabs - which ſignify, either the garden or 
exchange of Kiſſerah; and might, if determined, 
aſcertain the nature of the building we had exa- 
mined, from which it is ſituated upwards of a mile. 
From its diſtance from Bagdad (Seleucia) and its 
ſituation, it is not impoſſible, that the city of Cteſi · 
phon ſtood here. Between four and five in the af- 
ternoon we paſſed a large encampment of Arabs, 
of the tribe of Tafafa, which in Engliſh, means an 
apple. They keep on the eaſtern banks; and, 
though profeſſed rogues, are'countenanced by the 
pacha of Bagdad. At five our mariners hoiſted, 
for the firſt time, a double-reefed ſail, after the ex- 
ample of the muſhook. ahead; and ſurely no- 
thing, but bad example or deplorable ignorance, 
could have occaſioned ſuch a manceuvre in calm 
weather. The river has taken ſeveral turns * 

1 to 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


\ 
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E. to W. and vice verſa, within the two laſt hours. 
At ſeven it turned due 8. At this reach it is a 
mile over. The country on the weſt banks bears 
the name of Jebel. Before eight at night we moored 
the boar to the eaſtern ſhore, which is covered with 
a thicket, that the Arabs ſay, harbors lions, boars 
and other wild beaſts. We have been twelve hours 
afloat to day, which by our reckoning brings us 
fixry miles 1 8 K Curara, or eighty from Bag- 
dad. 


MONDA Y, 23d Aran 


We unmoored at half paſt ſive this morning, 
but getting into an eddy, were perplexed greatly, 
and loft half an hour by the unſkilfulneſs of our 


mariners, before we were diſengaged. The river 


here took a ſhort turn to the north. The wind 
came from that point, and, heading us with ſome 
violence, we fell down at the rate only of two miles 
an hour. Before eight, however, the courſe changed 
to E. and ſhortly after to S. We took advan- 
tage of this circumſtance, and hoiſting fail, made 
up for our former delay, by running down at the 


rate of - ſix miles an hour. The wind encreaſed to 
- ſuch a pitch, that, after many attempts to beat up 


a ſmall reach, which looked to the north, the ma- 
riners moored the boat at 9 A. M. to the eaſtern 


bank. The diſtrict on this fide is called Dower, 


1 like the country we have come through from 
; — 
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Bagdad, is flat, and flooded in ſeveral places. We 
have not come more than ten miles from Jebel. 
This is a terrible delay, which we owe to the ig- 
norance and indolence of our mariners, who rather 
than labor at the oar for a few hundred yards, give 
way to the wind, which is too ſtrong, for the cur- 
rent to have any effect on the boat. 

At half paſt 2 P. M. the wind having abated, 
we unmoored, and endeavoured to get on. In half 
an hour we were again entangled with the lee- 
ſhore, on which our crazy veſſel thumped fo vio- 
lently, that, we apprehended, the bitumen would 
ſtart from the ſeams and crevices in the work, and 
admit a torrent of water. Whoever, like us, had 
ſeen the ſkeleton of the veſſel we were in, and 
knew that ſhe owed her ſtaunchneſs to 4 coat of 
pitch, would not be ſurprized at the idea. After a 
mile's progreſs in this diſagreeable manner, we 
found every attempt to proceed, ineffectual. We 
lay until five 6'clock, water-logged | in a manner, 
from the wind acting 5 the current. By the 
ſuggeſtion of one of our party, the pilot carried out 
his grapnel into mid- ſtream, and began to pull the 
boat towards it. About fix we diſcovered a tomb 
on the eaſtern bank, called Tauge 1 Arifin. We 
obſerved artificial mounts thrown, up between us 
and the tomb, which, with our glaſſes, we found to 
be covered with broken bricks, and laid out in 
garden plats — ſufficient indications of a ruined 
village. At ſeven at night we moored on. the 
eaſtern ſhore, nearly oppoſite" the riſing grounds. 

Vor. II, | Aa Owing 
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Owing to the delays we met with, we have not 
gone more than fifteen miles to-day ; fo that we 
are ninety-five miles from Bagdad. 


TUESDAY, 24th ArRIL. 


We were in motion at five this morning, and 
after clearing the reach, took the benefit of a light 
breeze from the north. At ſix we came oppoſite 
the tomb we ſaw laſt night, which belongs to a 
ſhaik, as Abdul Azah—who accompanies us to 
Buſrah, to receive the reſt of his contract money 
informs us. The ruined town of Mel Il Seruche 
faces'it on the weſtern bank. At eight o'clock we 
came up with an encampment of Arabs, called 
Iſboid, on our left. A high range of mountains, 
running from N. W. to S. E. were abreaſt of us, 
on the eaſtern ſide of the Tygris. Theſe moun- 
tains are at 1 HEY of five leagues; and are a 
continuation of the Hamerine mountains; which, 
beginning to the weſt of the Tygris, are croſſed by 
that river in the latitude of 35 N. and run into 
Perſia. On the plain to our left, is an eminence, 
called Jebul Gortania. At 9 A. M. we paſſed the 
ſame tribe of Iſboid, on the weſtern banks. They 
occupy the whole territory in this quarter, on both 
ſides of the river. The banks are ſtill choaked 
with underwood, and uncultivated by the natives, 
who are content with ſuch paſturage, as the rich 
ſoil affords, without toil. The river has winded 
Els from 
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from one hand to the other, and once looked to the 
north, ſince we were under way to-day. Between 
ten and eleven we diſcovered a ruin, ſeemingly of 
a watch- tower, on the eaſtern bank. The Arabs 
call it Moneah. At 2 P. M. we came up with 
another tribe of Arabs, named Sheet Baughi, or, Of 
the garden on the river. This appellation, and 
that of - Tafafa, ſeem to indicate, the occupation of 
theſe tribes, to be confined to the culture of the 
garden. Theſe poſſeſſed a larger breed of cattle 
than we have yet met with. Our conſort hauled 
into ſhore, and by the converſation the mariners 
held with the Arabs, ſhewed them to be on a 
friendly footing. The river took different direc- 
tions, but ſtill ſoutherly, from three to ſeven 
o'clock in the evening ; when we anchored, for the 
firſt time, on the weſtern bank. This diſtrict is 
called Deboonie, and we ſtill have the Iſboid Arabs 
in our neighborhood. The Hamerine mountains 
continue in view, covered with ſnow, notwithſtand- 
ing the latitude they are in. We have gone four- 
teen hours, or ſeventy miles to-day : Deboonie is 
conſequently one hundred and ſixty-five miles from 
Bagdad. 


WEDNESDAY, 2gth Apart, 


We were unmoored before five this morning, 
but, as uſual, were engaged with the lee-ſhore for 
ſome time. At fix, however, we had rounded a 

Aa 2 reach, 
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reach, where the river turns to the eaſt. The 
banks are ſtill low, and covered with the tama- 
riſk and liquorice ſhrub: We ſeemed to ap- 
proach the Hamerine mountains, where an inde- 
pendant chief, called Mahomed Khan, rules the 
heights in this latitude. His followers are Courds, 
who, renouncing their own country, pay a tribute 
to the Perſian monarch for his protection. The 
Arabs, inhabiting the plains between the mountains 
and the Tygris, are of the tribe of Benhillam, 
though the banks are ſtill poſſeſſed by that of 
Sheet Baughi. At nine A. M. we paſſed a riſing 
ground on the Meſopotamia ſide, near a point 
called Ubboſorah, where we perceived numerous 
herds and flocks. Here the natives attempted to 
get off to us on bladders, but the wind carried us 
fo faſt down the current, that they were difap- 
pointed 'of the tobacco, for which they are always 
clamorous. On the eaſtern or Cuhiſtan bank, 
ſtands Mumilla, which, the pilot aſſures us, was 
once a large town; but the flatneſs of the country 
prevented our obtaining a fight of the leaſt veſtige 
of habitations. From day-break to noon; the river 
winded its courſe to right and left alternately, 
ſometimes looking north for a ſhort time, and then 
ſeeking its general direction to S. E. At 2 P. M. 
we paſſed another party of the Iſboid Arabs 5 who 
followed us along the bank, and intreated us to 
give their wives and children a paſſage dow the 
river, as they were under daily apprehenſions of a 


viſit from the pacha, whom they had offended. 1t 


Was 
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was not in our power to relieve theſe wretches ; for 
their numbers alone, muſt have occaſioned a deaf 
ear to be lent to their requeſt. The great want of 
vigation on this fine river, is not the leaſt of the 
mee we have encountered on this journey ; for, 
if we except ſome floats we ſaw at Bagdad, not a 
bottom for the conveyance of paſſengers or goods 
has yet paſſed us. Theſe floats, that come from 
Mouſul, have ſomething ingenious in their con- 
ſtruction. A flooring of reeds well-knit together, 
is laid upon ſkins filled with wind, and ranged in. 
an oblong form. The goods are placed on the 
floor, and the paſſengers mount on the top of them. 
They draw but little water; and when the naviga- 
tion is impeded by rocks, can be eafily unloaded 
and lifted over a carrying-place, We ſaw one of 
theſe floats, which had a paſſage of but five days 
from Mouſul to Bagdad. From 3 to 5 P. M. 
the country we ran by to our left, is called Jembel 
Bellanie, and ſtill inhabited by the tribe of Sheet 
Baughi. The river appears greatly ſwollen ſince 
yeſterday, and our progreſs, conſequently, to be 
faſter. To the right, there is a kind of dwarf 
trees, which make the country, called Abubekir, 
look leſs naked, but there are no natives to be ſeen. 
The region on the eaſtern bank, bears the name of 
Elucefiah. Our pilot here told us, that he meant 
to go all night, and deſired us to load our pieces, to 
be ready for the inimical tribes we were aproach- 
ing. Before eight at night we were ſaluted. by 
ſome Arabs on the eaſtern bank, who called to us 
Aa 3 to 
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to take them aboard. On our declining this mo- 
deſt requeſt, they began to abuſe us, while we were 
yet in hearing. They were of the tribe of Benhil- 
lam. After having taken ſeveral turns, the river 
here runs due S. At eight we paſſed the town of 
Coote Il Hamara, where the Benhillam ſhaik re- 
ſides. Our pilot here ordered the cannon to be 
fired. Its report produced no bad effect; as, after 
the common queſtion from the ſtrand, whither we 
were bound, they were content with learning, that 
we were in the pacha's ſervice, and wiſhed us a 
good voyage. Oppoſite this town—which is rec- 
koned half way between Bagdad and Coornu — 
the Tygris divides itſelf into two. We took the 
main body, which turns eaſtward. The branch 
that here runs S. takes the name of Sheet II Hie, 
or the ferpentine river. It being quite dark, we 
could not perceive the remains of thoſe walls, 
which a Mr. Elliot—who ſaw them many years 
ago — deſcribes, as ſurrounding a ruined city of 
vaſt extent. After ſitting upon deck, until the 
pilot told us there was nothing more to fear, 
we went to our beds, in hopes of ſleeping as 
uſual ; but, what with the watch-word, that was 
continually bandied about by the marinexs ; the 
frequent challenges from the banks, and the up- 
roar in the veſſel, whenever ſhe approached the lee. 
ſhore, we ſoon found, the repoſe we were to expect 
would be broken and unquiet. But we were pro- 
ceeding on our road, and this was a balm for all 
inconveniencies. The river during the night run 

Wn 
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E. and S. E. As we had no ſail up, and rowed 
only at intervals, to keep us in mid-ſtream, we 
went no faſter than the current, whoſe rate is three 
miles an hour. At midnight, therefore, we had 
gone nineteen hours, which on a medium calcula- 
tion, has brought us eighty- five miles, or two hun- 
dred and fifty miles from Bagdad. 


THURSDAY, 26th Avzir. 


We were running during the night through a 
country, which, on the weſtern fide, is called Fila- 
leah, and on the eaſtern, Mahomed Huſſien. 
From five this morning to half paſt ſix, the river 
turned more than ance, from one hand to the other. 
The diſtri&t to the weſt, is here under the come 
mand of Shaik Ineſirah Il Hama, and the Benhil- 
lam Arabs ftill continue on the eaſtern bank. We 
approached the Hamerine mountains conſiderably, 
and at 8 A. M, were within three leagues of 
them. At 10 A. M. we found the banks on each 
ſide, to- be inhabited by the tribe of Benhillam, 
The country to the weſt, now takes the appellation 
of Il Jezera, or the ifland, which is formed by the 
Euphrates, Tygris, and Il Hie. This . region, 
which does not exceed one hundred miles in length 
by ſixty in breadth, and is interſected by a thouſand 
ſtreams, that branch from the greater rivers which 
bound it—1s generally ſuppoſed to have been the ſeat 
of Paradiſe, The diſpute, which this idea has occa- 
Aa 4 ſioned, 
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ſioned, ſhall be left to thoſe, who hold it of conſe- 
quence to mankind, to know where their firſt pa- 
rents were created. For my own part, I am con- 
tent to ſee, that there are no traces of this delight- 
ful fpot—if the happy ſituation be excepted—to 
juſtify the aſſertion : or, if I could adopt the opi- 
nion, I ſhould draw a concluſion from it of. the 
uncertainty of human poſſeſſions. The garden, 
which emboſomed the firſt pair, is ſtripped of its 
pride ; and the rivers, which watered it, echo with 
other ſounds than thoſe of gentle vows. The ſeat 
of innocence and love was tainted by the fall, and 
has long been witneſs to ſcenes of violence and luſt. 
Could our common parents re: viſit their once- 
loved abode, how would they be ſtartled at the 
preſent face of things? If Adam ſighed, and Eve 
gave way to feminine complaints, on being ba- 
niſhed her native ſoil - fit haunt for gods—exile 
would be a pleaſing ſentence now! At 11 A. M. 
we paſſed the ruins of a poor village on Il Jezera. 
The natives here are of the tribe of Manni Mal 
Sied Alhi. We ſaw another encampment of the 
ſame Arabs about two miles down the ſtream. . At 
noon we had conſiderably neared the Hamerine 
mountains. At 3 P. M. we paſſed the ruined vil- 
lage of Surcar. At half paſt four we ſaw a large 
. encampment on the iſland, of the tribe of II 
Guam. | Theſe Arabs were numerous, and poſſeſſed - 
a boat, but let us paſs unmoleſted. At fix in the 
evening we reached a romantic ſpot on the iſland, 
covered with a thick grove. On the ſame bank 
| | ay = Lee ad 
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was a tomb, called Iman Gherbie. The river 
during the day, has turned to E. and W. alter- 
nately, and ſometimes looked to the N. of E. but 
its general courſe been directed to S. E. as uſual. 
At eight o'clock the pilot declared his intention, to 
go on during the night. We paſſed at this time; 
a large opening in the river on the ſide of Il Je- 
zera; which, the pilot tells us, joins the Sheet II 
Hie, before it falls into the Euphrates, This 
branch takes the name of Sheet Il Serute. The 
country we ran through during the night, is ſtill 
inhabited by the Benhillam Arabs; but under a 
chief, called Shaik Ghindil. It bears the name of 
Empetief on the iſland. At three in the morning 


of the 27th, we moored to the eaſtern bank, in 


order to give the boatmen ſome repoſe, who were 
ſo fatigued, as to require the pilot's whole atten- 
tion, to keep them to their duty. Neither was the 
halt by this time diſagreeable to us; for to ſay the 
truth, we began to be tired of the conſtant diſtrac- 
tion and noiſe, that reigned within the boat and 
aſhore, during our nocturnal navigation. To the 
north of our moorings, at a quarter of a mile's 
diſtance, is a tomb in a grove, called Ally Sharrie. 


We have been twenty-two hours afloat to-day ; 
which, allowing for the difference of going during 


the day and night, produce ninety-eight miles; ſo 
that Ally Sharrie, by this calculation, is three hun- 
dred and forty miles from Bagdad. 


oh FRIDAY, 


ir 1V. 


F NID AT, ah Arnlt. 


We found at day- break, that the Hamerine 
mountains had preſented a new face to us. They 
run from N. W. to E. S. E. at this place. The 
apprehenſion of two tribes of Arabs, ſome hours 
diſtance ahead, has determined our pilot to remain 
here during the day; in order that we may paſs the 
danger, under cover of the night. Theſe tribes are 
called Abul Mahomed and Uſbia, who pay no tri- 

bute to the pacha, and exact an heavy tax from all 

At 2 P. M. we unmoored, and fell down the 
ſtream. Both yeſterday and to-day the banks have 
afforded grain, which we had: not. ſeen for ſome 
time. At half paſt five we paſſed the tomb of 
Shaik Maeloo, on the eaſtern bank. Oppoſite this 
tomb, a ſmall river runs into the iſland. This is 
called Sheet Mucklet, and joins the Sheet II Hie, 
before it falls into the Euphrates. Several en- 
campments of the Benhillam Arabs appear on the 
iſland, who are in rebellion to the pacha, and under 
the command of Shaik Ghindil. At fix in the 
evening we were hailed by three horſemen on the 
banks, who demanded our buſineſs. After a long 
converſation, which was kept up by their following 
the boat, it was agreed, that our launch ſhould be 
ſent for the chief of them. At ſeven o'clock he 
came aboard, and proved to be the ſon of Shaik 
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Ghindil, who commands dver the ſeveral camps in 
this quarter. The pilot paſſed us off to this per- 
ſonage, as ſome of the pacha's officers, going on his 
buſineſs to Buſrah. The darkneſs of the night, 
and our keeping cloſe to our cabbin, favored the 
deception. The young ſhaik told us, that ſome 
ſhepherds on the high grounds having brought him 
intelligence, that a large boat was lying by during 
the day, he immediately diſpatched a meſſenger to 
his father, to intercept us; as he ſuſpected our de- 
ſign, of endeayoring to puſh by in the night. This 
ſufficiently proves the abſurdity of a boat lying at 
anchor, until the whole country ahead, is apprized 
of its approach! At eight at night we paſſed a 
large boat on the weſtern bank, near which a num- 
ber of natives were aſſembled. This boat, we were 
told, was laden with dates. At half paſt eight the 
pilot run us aſhore, and, to our great aſtoniſhment; 
moored us faſt, This, however, ſoon appeared to 
be a neceſſary ſtep, towards ſettling the buſineſs 
with Shaik Ghindil's ſon. There was much 
wrangling between the young man and the pilot 
on this topic; nor is it clear when it would have 
been adjuſted, had not our linguiſt, by a concerted 
ſcheme with the pilot, brought a meſſage to the 
diſputants — ſignifying our diſpleaſure at the delay, 
and our reſolution to proceed, if interrupted any 
longer. He got rid of him at length, on paying 
150 Turkiſh zechins in money and goods : I fay 
* becauſe che pilot has contracted to diſcharge 
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theſe exactions; and, had it not been for a decent 
Sied we have aboard, whoſe holy lineage is reſpected 
even by the wildeſt Arab, the demand would have 
been very heavy, if any thing leſs than the whole, 
would have contented the chief. At ten our vi- 
fitor left us, and we fell down the ſtream again. 
Moving lights appeared in all quarters ; and might 
have recalled to our minds, the fairy gambols, 
which are recorded on the banks of the Tygris, had 
not the actors, to our knowledge, been human, and 
their intentions hoſtile. It was evident, that the 
country was alarmed ; and that the ſooner we were 
out of reach of this tribe, the better. But we were 
not to be fo readily quit of our perſecutors. The 
wind had been riſing fince ſun-ſet, and at one in 
the morning of the 28th, encreaſed to a gale, ac- 
companied with heavy rain, and the moſt terrible 
thunder and lightning. This obliged our pilot to 
come to anchor in mid-ſtream; and we were ex- 
poſed to all the violence of the tempeſt in our tem- 
porary cabbin above. Our ſituation at this time, 
was equally unſafe and unpleaſant. Not, that in 
extremity, the veſſel might not be run aſhore; but, 
that we had more to apprehend from the natives in 
Juch a caſe, than from the enmity of the elements. 
Happily, however, the gale abated at four o'clock, 


though the wind continued ſtrong from ſouth. We 


were afloat but nine hours during the laſt day; 
which, at a medium, carried us thirty-ſix miles. 
Our preſent diſtance from Bagdad is, therefore, 
ES: | three 
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three hundred and ſeventy-ſix miles. The river 
has winded as uſual, but ſtill pointed to S..E. on 
the whole. 


SATURDAY, 2$8th Apart, 


We were. unmoored at ſix this morning, without 
having ſeen any of the natives, whom the incle- 
mency of the night had probably diſperſed. The 
wind continues violent from the ſouth, and our 
progreſs was not likely to be facilitated, by the ef- 
forts of our mariners. We crept on ſlowly until nine 
A. M. when we moored faſt to the eaſtern bank. 
While we lay here, the wind roſe again to a fearful 
pitch. It was fertunate for us, that the veſſel did 
not {trike the ſhore, during this agitation of the 
water; as it was but too evident to the paſſengers, 
that ſhe could not long have reſiſted the ſhock. In 
the afternoon we had a viſit from another Arabian 
chief in this neighborhood. He came with two or 
three horſemen to the oppoſite bank, and called for 
our launch to carry him aboard. This fummons 
was complied with by the pilot, who alſo thought 
proper to provide dinner for him. Towards even- 
ing the wind falling, we tranſported the chief to the 
oppoſite ſhore, though not without the preſent he 
expected, and unmoored again to try our fortune. 
Our courſe hitherto has been E. and S. E. The 
river here run again to the eaſt, ſometimes looking 
ſouth. I cannot ſay, that our ſituation has been 

agreeable 
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agreeable for the two laſt days, in this bark. We 
creep on for a few hours in the day, and then lie 
by until night; the greateſt part of which is ſpent, 
in uſeleſs endeavors to proceed, and in wrangling 
among the mariners, whoſe noiſe baniſhes ſleep. 
We have made ſome attempts to put them right in 
their manceuvres; but neither reaſon nor hope of re- 
ward, have any effect on a combination of ignorance 
and idleneſs. We were aground ſo often in the 
night, that our progreſs could not exceed two miles 
an hour. About two o'clock on the morning of 
the 29th, we were alarmed by a violent ſhock 
againſt a bank, accompanies by an hideous outcry 
amongſt the mariners, and a diſcharge of muſketry ! 
— But on enquiry we found, it was the pilot's 
intention to halt where we were, all night; and that 
our guard had fired into the thickgt aſhore, to diſ- 
perſe any Arabs, that might be on the watch for 
us. To the N. W. of our mooring-place 1s a 
grove, and the tomb of Haſſan Abu Mahomet, 
which lie on Il Jezera. Our progrefs has been but 
eleven hours during the laſt twenty-four ; which, 
counting our conſtant delays, could not have 
brought us more- than twenty-two miles. This 
tomb, therefore, is three hundred and ninety-eight 
miles from Bagdad. 


SUNDAY, 
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SUNDAY, 29th Apzir, 


Me unmoored at eight this morning, but found 

our bark fo faſt on the mud, that all attempts to 
move her, were fruitleſs. At length by carrying 
out her grapnel, we hauled her with ſome trouble, 
into mid- ſtream. It was by this time ten o'clock. 
Oppoſite us was a river called Beſboſia, which 
deſcends from the Hamerine mountains into the 
Tygris. The country on that fide, is under Shaik 
Abdul Sied. That on the weſtern, the Arabs call 
Uſbia. At 11 A. M. we once more got aſhore on 
Il Jezera, in order to wait for two boats which were 
coming up the river with a fair wind. One of 
them was larger than our own; the other, a muſ- 
hook, like our conſort. The large bark ran by us; 


but the muſhook put into ſhore, and proved to 


have the Sied's brother aboard. She has been 
twenty-two days from Buſrah, and brings advice, 
that no Engliſh veſſels were there when ſhe left it, 
but ſome daily expected. This was a ſort of 
check on our ſatisfaction; as no expedition could 
be enſured to us, in our paſſage from Buſrah to In- 
dia, on any other bottom. At one P. M. we un- 
moored, and fell down the ſtream. We had not 
proceeded far, when our rudder was damaged, by 
running againſt the bank. This brought us to our 
moorings again at two o'clock, to repair our rud- 
N 8 which to our ſurprize, has hitherto eſcaped 

the 
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the ſame accident. At nine at night, the damage 
having been repaired, we got under fail with a fair 
wind; but through unſkilfulneſs, the boat running 
aſhore once or twice, the mariners lowered the 
fail, and we fell down with the current, aſſiſted by 
The river has pointed to-day to S. E. ſome- 
times turning for awhile, to S. and S. W. At 
midnight we had been but five hours afloat, ſince 
we left our moorings in the morning, which, on a 
medium, have brought us fifteen miles. We are 
therefore four hundred and chirteen miles from 


WN 


MONDAY, Zoth Ark. 


The country we ran through during the night on 
the weſtern bank, takes the name of Um Il Bize 
and Bul Arabic. At five this morning we paſſed 
Sheet Um II Gimmul, a large branch of the Ty- 
gris, which falls into the Euphrates not far above 
the conflux of thoſe rivers. Oppoſite this branch 
commence a tribe of Arabs, under Abul Mahom- 
med, a chief, who is at war with the pacha, and of 
whom our pilot- profeſſes to be afraid. This quar- 
ter produces great quantities of wild fowl, and herds 
of wild hogs, at which we often ſhot among the 
ruſhes, and once, as they were croſſing the river, 
ahead of the boat. It is remarkable, that Turkey 
as well as Indoſtan, is every where ſtocked with 
this animal; whoſe fleſh, by their laws, is prohi- 
bited 
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bited to the natives, but eagerly ſought by Euro- 
peans, who prefer it to veniſon. Large encamp- 
ments of Argbs now appeared on the iſland, who 
derive their name from the Sheet Um Il Gimmul, 
near which they reſide. At half paſt 3 A. M. we 
moored on the eaſtern bank, in order to parley 
about a preſent which ſome Arabs aſhore de- 
manded. There were ſome tents here, and people, 
armed with ſpears and ſwords, but no matchlocks, 
Whether the pilot diſcovered this, or that they 
were not the principals, he put the boat off, and 
ordered the launch, which was aground, to follow, 
One of the natives obſerving this, drew his ſword, 


and ſeized one of our people; but quitted him on 


our guard firing ſome muſkets-. oyer_ their heads. 
Theſe raſh creatures had their wives and children 
about them, who might have ſuffered on this occa- 
ſion, had our mariners been careleſs of the event. 


But I have obſerved, there is 2 caution in their be- 
havior to the Arabs, which, I apprehend, is dic- 


rated by a fear of the reſentment of the tribes, ta 
which, by their avocation, they would be con- 
ſtantly expoſed. At nine o'clock we gained the 
weſtern bank ; and mooring there, found Shaik 
Abul Mahommed, the chief of the tribes in this 
neighborhood. The money our pilot paid him, 
was exacted as a tribute; under which denomina- 
tion the pilots are fain to conſider it; in order to 
preſerve a communication, which the government 
is generally too weak or impolitic to accompliſh 
themſelves. Travellers may, indeed, expect better 
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regulations from the wiſdom and vigor of the pre- 
ſent pacha; but what ſtability, after all, could be 
expected from them? 

Having finiſhed this buſineſs, at 11 A. M. we un- 
moored, and fell down the ſtream. About noon, 
we moored again on the weſtern bank. Here we 
found another chief, who came to the pilot for his 
preſent. At 3 P. M. we were once more afloat. 
Between four and five! we paſſed ſome conſiderable 
mounds on the bank of Il Jezera, which appear to 
have been thrown up, to guard the interior ſpace 
from the effects of the inundations. This notion 
is confirmed by our pilot, who ſays, they are the 
ruins of Derviſhie, a famous city; which alſo 
gives name to a ſmall river, to the ſouthward of 
the place, which connects the Tygris and Eu- 
Phrates. The conſiderable branches from the Ty- 
gris, lince our departure from Bagdad, and its level 
courſe, have reduced it here to an inconſiderable, 
placid ſtream, not more han three hundred yards 
acroſs. At ſix in the evening, we paſſed an Arab 
encampment, under Abul Mahommed. They 
were poſſeſſed of three or four boats; but permit- 
ted us to paſs quietly. They even furniſhed us 
with ſome milk, whick our launch brought aboard. 
The river during the laſt twenty-four hours has. 
taken ſome conſiderable turns, but pointed as uſual, 
to S. E. At midnight we had come nineteen. 
hours, on a medium forty-ſeven miles from Um 
II Bizez which encreaſes our diſtance from Bag- 

dad to four hundred and ſixty miles. 

| a TUESDAY, 


. 
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TUESDAY, iſt Mar. 


At two this morning, we paſſed a much larger 
encampment on the weſtern ſide, where there were 
no leſs than fifteen or twenty boats. Our mariners 
were aukward enough to run us aſhore among 
them; and had the natives been fo diſpoſed, they 
might have boarded us unexpeftedly. The Arabs 
on the oppoſite bank, are under Abdul Ally. We 
continued to fall down the ſtream until five, when 
we came up with the fort of Ul Uzeer on Il Je- 
zera. Our courſe had been nearly E. by S. ſince 
midnight. Here we ſtopped juſt to take ſome _ 
paſſengers aboard, and freſh milk. At ſeven we 
paſſed a tomb on the weſtern bank, called Shaik 
Abbas, and the tribe of Benorie Malik. The river 
here took a turn due ſouth. - At eight both banks 
were poſſeſſed by the Madan Arabs. At 10 A. M. 
we ſaw a tomb, which is called Ul Muckroom, on 
II Jezera. At noon we came up with the mouth 
of the Sheet Jaffiar on our left, which falls into the 
Tygris here. At 2 P. M. we paſſed the ruined 
town of Coot Subar on Il Jezera. The riyer had 
taken a S. W. direction from Ul Muckroom to 
Coot Subar. Hence the Tygris runs direct S. 
to meet the Euphrates, whom we now perceive at a 
ſhort diſtance, bending eaſtward. At three o clock 
we anchored at Coorna, which we had ſeen for ſome 
hours. Since midnight we have gone fifteen hours 
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or forty-five miles. The diſtance of Coorna from 
Bagdad by this calculation, is five hundred and five 
miles. 

Coorna is in the latitude of 31* 5 N. and bean 
fituated on the conflux of the Tygris and Eu- 
phrates, could not poſſibly have been better placed, 
for the purpoſes of commerce or pleaſure. But, as 
the unſteadineſs and oppreſſion of the Turkiſh go- 
vernment have deprived it of the firſt reſource; ſo 
the indolence and poverty of the inhabitants have 
left them a naked territory and decayed town, un- 
accommodated with the conveniences of life. We 
went aſhore and took a view of the place, ac- 
companied by a native. We ſurveyed the eaſtern 
face next the Tygris; and then went on, to gain 
the ſouthern ſide, which is waſhed by the Euphrates. 
We paſſed through ſtreets of ruined buildings, be- 
"hind: which appeared - huts, neatly conſtructed of 
reeds, and inhabited by Arabs, who had ſucceeded 
to the ancient poſſeſſors of the town. They were 
civil, and very curious to behold us. We faw 
many orchards and date groves; and at laſt gained 
the S. W. baſtion on the banks of the Euphrates, 
where we had an extenſive view of the country. 
Here we found the town had been formerly de- 
fended by a double wall and ditch; the former con- 
ſtructed of mud, and now mouldering away; and 
the latter, daily filling up. As far as we can judge 
by the eye, the walls form a ſquare, each face of 
which is about eight hundred yards; and from its 


ſituation, and communication with the rich iſland 
% behind 
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behind it, might, in any other hands, be almoſt 
rendered impregnable. But the Turk overlooks 
theſe advantages, and neither its natural reſources 
nor beauties, engage him to beſtow a thought on it. 
Travellers differ in the origin of Coorna; but it 
is generally ſuppoſed, to have been built on the 
ſite of Apamea. Whatever truth there may be in 
this ſuppoſition, I am bold to hazard a conjecture, 


which my claſſical readers at leaſt, may be inclined 


to favor. Of Auguſtus's celebrated expedition into 
the Eaſt, Horace ſays, 


« Cantemus\ Anguſti tropæa 
Cæſaris; et rigidum Niphaten, 
Medumque flumen gentibus additum 
Victis, minores volvere vortices — 


and as the poet is thought by the critics, to mean 
the Euphrates, by the river of the Medes, and the 
Tygris, by the Niphates - from a mountain of 
which name it riſes—it is not unlikely, that Au- 
guſtus reſtored the fortifications of this place; in 
order the more effectually to check the numerous 
enemies of the Roman empire in this quarter, and 
to teach theſe rivers © minores volvere vortices.” 
At Coorna the junction of theſe noble rivers is 
effected. The lazy, muddy Tygris mixes with 
the clear and rapid current of the Euphrates, whoſe 
courſe has been through a chalky foil and unequal 
ſurface. The united ſtream now takes the name 
of the Sheet Ul Arab—the Paſytigris of the an- 
B b3 tients, 
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tients, and the Obolla of the Perſian poets—and 
with encreaſed velocity ſeeks the ſea. Though 
Coorna is in the diſtrict of an Arab ſhaik, its fort is 
commanded by a Turkiſh aga. Both theſe officers 
exact duties from boats. Our pilot having paid 
the demands on him, we-returned aboard our bark. 
The Seid here took his leave, to repair to his fa- 
mily, who live on the Euphrates about a mile from 
Coorna. The preſence of one of theſe people is 
held of importance to the negotiations with the 
tribes on theſe rivers. We have reaſon to be of 
that opinion; and more eſpecially myſelf, who ex- 
perienced the friendly conduct of a Seid, during my 
journey through Egypt. At nine o'clock at night 
we got under way, with the cuſtom-houſe officer 
aboard; who, out of compliment to the Reſident of 
Buſrah, forbore to ſearch our baggage, until our 
arrival at that city. This circumſtance beſpeaks 
no little reſpect for the Briciſh name; and though 
the man expects a more conſiderable fee than uſual, 
for his trouble, ſuch complaiſance could not have 
been ſhewn under a better- regulated exciſe. But 
we owe this attention to Mr. Latouche; who has 
the ralent to attach the natives to his perſon, as 
well as to command the influence of the govern- 
ment, by his public ſituation. We now entered the 
Sheet Ul Arab, which is twice the breadth of the 
Tygris, where we found it broadeſt. The tide, 
which comes up to Coorna, was juſt turned in our 
favor. The depth and importance of this river 
may be beſt deduced, from the tide reſiſting the 
current, 
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current, at the diſtance of one hundred and fifty 


miles from its mouth. What little wind was ſtir- 


ring during the night, blew directly againſt us, ſo 
that our progreſs was but flow. Our rowers like- 
wiſe were ſparing of their aſſiſtance, fo that we only 
fell down with the tide. This, with the oppoſition 


of the wind, carried us no faſter than three miles 


an hour, ſo that at midnight, we were only nine 
miles from Coorna, or five hundred nd uni 
miles from *. | 


From WEDNESDAY 2d; to MONDAY 
7th Mav. 


We ran by ſeveral leans during the night, 
whoſe names will be found in the map affixed to 
this work. At day-break we found the banks on 


both ſides covered with date- trees; which yield a 


conſiderable revenue to government. Theſe groves 
form a ſpacious avenue, through which veſſels ſail, 


and give a beauty to theſe banks, unknown to thoſe 


above, except in the vicinage of capital towns. 
When the tide made againſt us, a ſmall breeze 
ſprang up in our favor, and carried us along the 
ſhore. At noon we ſaw Marghill, the country ſeat 
of Mr. Latouche. Here we happily arrived at one 
o' clock in the afternoon, after a paſſage of eleven 
days from Bagdad; exceptionable, indeed, in ſome 
reſpects, but far from being unpleaſant on the 
whole, if our numbers and want of good accommo- 
Bb4 daation 
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dation be conſidered. Since midnight we have 
gone thirteen hours or forty miles, at a medium 
which makes Buſrah (ſix miles from hence) fifty-fix 
miles from Coorna, or five hundred and fixty- 
one miles from Bagdad. The river has run 8. E. 
from Coorna. 

We were received by Mr. Aa with that 
hoſpitality and freedom, for which he is ſo deſerv- 
edly applauded by every traveller, who goes by this 
route to India, We found, . that as no Engliſh 
veſſel was there, he had provided an Arabian veſ- 
ſe], called a dow; to tranſport us and the packet to 
Muſcat; on the coaſt of Arabia; where he had 
_ written to Bombay for a Company's cruizer to 
meet us. This dow was to be ready in the courſe” 
of a few days; which we employed in amuſing 
ourſelves, as well as we could, after hearing of the 
ſignal ſucceſſes of Hyder Ally in the Carnatic, and 
the perilous ſituation of the Company's affairs in 
India; an event, that in a manner preeluded the 
_ advantages, which muſt otherwiſe have attended a 
war with the Dutch in that quarter! Abdul Azah 
now topk leave of us. As a man of his profeſſion 
is of the laſt moment to travellers, it is due to all 
parties to declare, that in every reſpect, he anſwered 
the end of an obliging attendant, and a faithful 
guide to our company. | 

I ſhall not take up the readers time, with a par- 
ticular account of a City, ſo well known as Buſrah ; 


but it would be as unpardonable, to be wholly ſi- 
lent on the ſubject, 


Buſrah 
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Buſrah is ſituated in 30 307 of north latitude, 
on the ſouthern bank of the Sheet Ul Arab, and 
about ninety miles from its mouth. It is built in 
a quadrangular form, and is reckoned twelve miles 
in circumference. Its northern face looks towards 
the river; and by means of a creek which divides 
it, the city is interſected with canals, and abounds 
with good water. The extent of the walls renders 


them difficult to be defended ; and when their ma- 


terials are conſidered, the ſieges they have ſuſtained, 
can ſcarcely be accounted for. Theſe walls are 
built entirely of mud ; and are neither ſtrengthened 
with baſtions nor outworks. And yet, the famous 
Nadir Shaw laid fiege to this place for ſome 
Wonths, without making the leaft impreſſion ; and 
ar years ago, Sadoo Khan, the Perſian general, 
far, gown before it, with an army of forty thouſand 


Ss and, notwithſtanding the city had been juſt 


ted by the plague, the ſpirit of the garriſon, 
their animoſity towards the Perſians — between 
mom and the Turks a mortal ſchiſm ſubſiſts 
ent them to make a gallant ſtand, and to eſ- 
cape diſgrace, in the ſurrender they made of the 
place as has been related in my account of Soly- 
man Pacha, who commanded on that occaſion. It 
will be but doing juſtice to this veteran to add, that 


ſeveral breaches had been effected in the walls, and 


the garriſon were reduced to feed on cats and dogs, 
before he conſented” to the meaſure. © It was ſuſ- 
pected by the enemy, that the preſence and ex- 
ample of the Engliſh factory, greatly contributed 
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to the length of the deſence. However this may 
be, when the latter found matters deſperate, they 
thought fit to retreat; and, in a few armed galli- 
wats, forced a paſſage through the Perſian fleet, 
with the loſs of one veſſel alone! In her were two 
gentlemen aboard, who were ſent priſoners to Schi- 
ras; where they were well treated after all, and re- 
teaſed by Sadoo Khan, an his acceſſion to the throne 
of Perſia. 

I cannot reſiſt ſtepping out of my way for a mo- 
ment, to relate the turn, which the conteſts for the 
throne of this neighboring kingdom has occa- 
fioned. It ſeems that Fati Khan the ſon of Ke- 
rim, though a minor, was proclaimed king by his 
Friends, on the death of his father. This event oc- 
caſioned Sadoo Khan to abandon the conqueſt of 
Buſrah, in the manner already obſerved, - He 
haſtened to the capital, and under ſome pretence, 
for which ambition is never at a loſs, ſhut upchis 
nephew in the ſeraglio, and aſſumed the reins of 
government. This ſucceſs awakened the envy of 
Sadoo Khan's ſon-in-law, Moraut Khan, Who, 
veiling his deſigns under the mockery of juſtice, 
publiſhed a manifeſto at Iſpahan, ſignifying his 
deteſtation of his father's uſurpation, and his re- 
ſolution to reſtore the young prince to his Tight- 
ful inheritance. Loyalty is not wanting in the 
moſt oppreſſed ſtate. The ſpirit of the nation 
was rouſed by this publication; and Moraut Khan 
ſoon found himſelf at the head of one hundred 
thouſand men, A dreadful retribution was an- 
nounced 
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nounced to the world by this oppoſition. The 
violator of his nephew's title, was on the point of 
being attacked by the huſband of his favorite 
daughter! But, intoxicated with his good fortune, 
Moraut preſently deftroyed the fabric he had 
raiſed. Inſtead of marching to -eraſh his rival, 
who lay with an inconſiderable force at Schiras, and 
at once to reſtore the true heir, he forgot his origts 
nal profeſſions, and began to iffue phirmaunds in his 
own name, and to exerciſe all the functions of roy 
alty. His hypocriſy and folly met with their re- 
ward. The diſcovery of his views was followed hy 
a deſertion of his numerous troops; and he remains 
in a critical ſituation at Iſpahan, accompanied by a 
few adherents, and ſupported by his exactions from 
the merchants there; while Sadoo Khan is the ſo- 
vereign in all reſpects, in poſſrſſion of the treaſury 
and of a well-appointed army. Nothing but the 
avarice of the old man prevents the deciſion of the 
conteſt, He talks daily of marching to Iſpahan; 
but is averſe to the opening of his coffers, and the 
diſtribution of his largeſſes, which the ſoldiety of all 
eounzies napitallyicapedt, env _—— 
and treaſon.  - © 

In our ride from Marghill to Buſrah, we ob- 
ſerved with concern, the deſtruction of the gardens 
and houſes, which extended between thoſe places, 
on the banks of the river. Within two miles of 
Buſrah we came to a town, which the Perſians had 
built for themſelves, during the ſiege. It was of 
conſiderable ſize, for ſuch a purpoſe; fortified with 


a wall, 
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a wall, and ſurrounded by a ditch : but the mate- 
rials being of mud, they are already in a ruinous 
ſtate, and do not promiſe to commemorate the ac- 
tion. Buſrah itſelf, though the principal mart of 
the Turks on this ſide, is not in a much more flou- 
riſhing condition. There is ſcarcely a houſe, that 
does not exhibit the traces of ruin; and, in truth, 
nothing, but the expectations which are formed of 
Solyman Pacha, could have brought back the in- 
habitants to their wretched dwellings. The creek 
1 ſpoke of, is a great addition to the beauty and 
cleanlineſs of the city. The Engliſh factory is ſi- 
tuated on it; and were a quay to be built to con- 
Fine the channel, I know not a city, which could 
ſhew a more handſome or uſeful canal, From the 
faQory alone to the river, the creek is two miles in 
length, and riſes and falls with the tide of the river. 
The banks are cultivated as gardens, and are ſaid 
to be very productive. The general reputation of 
the climate of Buſrah has been long aſcertained. 
The nitrous quality of the foil, and the exceſſive 
heats of the ſummer months, are notorious. But it 
is poſſible, that a change might be effected in points 
of ſuch moment to the welfare of the inhabitants. 
Were the ſurrounding marſhes to be drained, and 
the ſtreets to be widened, for a freer circulation of 
air, with ſuch a command of water, as the creek af- 

fords, and ſuch an inducement to cleanlineſs, there 
is little doubt, but as favorable an alteration might 
be produced in the atmoſphere of Buſrah, as has 
taken place in that of Calcutta within my own ob- 
— 4 ſervation. 
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ſervation, But theſe ideas are more ſpeculative, 


than reducible to practice, under a government 


like this. The philanthropiſt, whoſe viſions pre- 
ſent him with a ſubſtantial ground, on which he 
may rear an hypotheſis for the benefit of mankind, 
too often experiences the fate of the traveller, who 
ventures on the treacherous ſurface of the waters in 
low latitudes, without adverting to the genius of 
the climate, and its imperfe& powers of congela- 
LON. | | 
On Monday 7th May, the dow being prepared 
for our voyage to Muſcat, we dined at the factory 
in the city, and in the evening went aboard, ac- 
companied by Mr. Latouche and our friends, from 
the majority of whom Mr. Smyth and I were now 


to be ſeparated. - The bark which was engaged, 


could ſcarcely accommodate us and our ſervants 
and baggage; but Major Nicol and Dr. Freer 
preferred to brave all inconveniencies, rather than 
loſe the expedition, which the charge of the packet 


enſured us. Meſſrs. Burke and Matcham, with 


their company, were obliged to remain at Buſrah, 
for the opportunity of an Engliſh veſſel, which was 
ſoon expected. To thoſe who have been com- 
pelled to a ſeparation with an agreeable party, on an 
undertaking like this — before their toils and perils 
are compleated, by their arrival in the deſired ha- 
ven—our mutual concern on this occaſion, will not 
be unnatural. But the eſteem we had conceived, 
for the ſocial qualities of the gentlemen, above- 
mentioned, made us, at the ſame time, rejoice, that 

| they 


— 
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they were left in the houſe of our amiable hoſt, 
Mr. Latouche, from whom no one, however urgent 
his vocation, . without regret. At ſix the 
anchor was weighed, and our bark fell down wi 

the tide, and a favorable breeze from the N. W. 
quarter, which, at this ſeaſon, promiſes duration 
ſufficient to enſure a favorable paſſage to Muſcat. 
In a few hours after, we met with a gallivat, bound 
from Muſcat to Buſrah; and found, to our great 


ſatisfaction, there were letters aboard, from the 


captain of a Company's cruizer to Mr. Latouche, 
adviſing of his arrival at Muſcat, for the convey- 
ance of our packet to Bombay *. 


* Should the facceſs of our adventurers have intereſted the 
reader, he may not be diſpleaſed to learn, that, after a pleaſant 
paſſage down the gulf of Perſia, they reached Muſcat on the 
20th May, where they embarked on the cruizer in waiting for 
them, and arrived at Bombay on the 29th of the ſame month. 
Here the author ſeparated from the companions of his voyage, 
with whom, it is a debt which he owes their merit to ſay, he 
had experienced a fund of ſatis faction amidſt the claſhing of 


_ Gtuations, far from being agrecable. From a detention in this 


port, it was the end of June, before the author reached Ma- 
dras, his final deſtination. 


On 
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On the eve of loſing the communication, which 


no ocean has hitherto interrupted, the cloſing of 


this packet, will be the laſt of my epiſtolary la- 
bors on this expedition. I would pauſe a mo- 


ment, my H , to recal my ſcattered 


thoughts, and to vent the feelings which agitate 
me, while 


« Still to my love I turn, with ceaſeleſs pain, 
Aud drag, at each remove, a lengthening chain. 


But even the dreaded encreaſe of diſtance, is 
not without its alleviation. Time flies quicker 
than parted lovers ſuppoſe; and, by drawing 
daily nearer the goal, ſends their thoughts for- 
ward, to the completion of their wiſhes. Our 
occupations are different, though tending to the 
fame end; and will, therefore, equally beguile 
the heavineſs of this neceſſary ſeparation. It is 
your province, my H“ , to form our in- 
fant offspring, and to preſerve yourſelf, for the 
participation of thoſe comforts, which my duty 
and affection are providing for. you. How ſweet 
the taſk, that is ſo conſonant to the dictates of 
nature and reaſon ! And how fortunate ſhall I eſ- 
teem myſelf, if the picture, which my imperfect 


pen has drawn of conjugal obligations, have any 


9 effect 


—  — 
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effect on times, but ill-diſ poſed to the exerciſe | 
of them! To be ſucceſsful in our literary p x 
fuits, produces the moſt flattering. of all human 
acquiſitions — the public tribute to the emana- 

tions of the brain. But in the exerciſe of domeſtic 
virtues, there is a triumph, which is enjoyed in ſi- 
lence, and obſcurity ; and which, truſting to the 
ſanction of ſelf-approbation, fears not the incon- 
ſtancy of public opinion, or the revolutions of ages. 
Adieu! Adieu! &c. &c. 


Buſtah, 7th May 1781. 


THE 


T was the author's intention to have continued 
the narrative of his route. But finding little 
that could amuſe, and leſs that could inform the 
traveller, in a voyage down the Gulf of Perſia, he 
has been induced to ſpare the reader the trouble of 
peruſing immaterial communications. But if a 
greater ſtreſs, than it deſerves, be not laid om this 
forbearance by the candor of the reader, it is not 
clear, how the attempt to ſubſtitute ſome occa- 
ſional poems, will be excuſed; As they were writ⸗ 
ten, however, in the courſe of the author's voyages, 
if they can be otherwiſe forgiven, they may, at 
leaſt, be conſidered in the light of ſuggeſtin the 
complexion of his fortune to à public, Wd fn 
been ſo indulgent to his endeavors; and fo deſerv- 


ing of his gratitude; 


Ao. it. n | ODE 
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ODE to the PERSIAN GULF. 


Written during a Voyage to MuscarT, 
13th May 1781. 


AIR Gulf! whoſe undulating wave 
Is by the annual torrent ſwell'd, 
Which Tygris and Euphrates pour, 
When preſſing Eden's banks to lave, 
By ruin'd Babylon impell'd, . 
They join, and haſte to kiſs thy ſhore. 


What tuneful ſhell may ſound thy fame? 
; Thy * Sadi and thy + Hafez mute, 
And all thy glory ſet in duſt: 
Yer ſhalt thou live with Ammon's name; ; 
A Cyrus was thy golden fruit, 
And Zoroaſter, wiſe and juſt! 


Deep in thy rocky boſom laid, 


Quickens the embryo pearl apace, 
And tempts the diver's'bold addreſs; 
Sudden to deck the blooming maid— 
: Hence beauty borrows foreign grace, 
And diſtant crouds thy ſway confeſs. 


= + Two eminent Perſian poets, whoſe works have been in- 
troduced to the European world, by Sir William ou and 
Mr. Richardſon. | 


t Nearchus, the admiral ob decodes the. Great, is re- 
corded to have failed up the Gulf of Perſia. - 


$ The Bahareen Iſlands, in this gulf; were formerly very k. 
mous for a pearl-fiſhery, which is now neglected. 
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But, nor thy once unrival'd boaſt, 
Nor what thy rival “ courts diſplay, 
Of Dehli's plunder'd throne poſſeſt ; 
Nor Oman's bank, nor Ormus' coaſt, 
Are objects that enhance the day, 


Which all my fondeſt wiſhes bleſt. 


This day, propitious made by Love, 


By Hymen ſingled from the year, 
Brought to my arms unfailing joy: 
Still, from the limpid ſource 1 prove 


Refin'd content and raptures dear, 


Which time but purges of alloy! 


Ah who can fortune's frowns ſoretel l 
Thrice Sol his annual courſe has run, / 
Since Hymen heard our plighted vow : 
Theſe waves remote unpitying ſwell, + 
With ray unclouded ſmiles the ſun, 

That view the wand'ring huſband now! 


1f ever won by tales of youth, 


Which whiſper'd artleſs love erewhile, - 
By 4Lela's brow or Buſrah's tide ; 
O! ſpeed his courſe, reſpect his truth, 
Who ſeeks in his Honoria's ſmile 
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That peace, which lacks the world beſide ! 


e Mendiahs in which cities there are now pre- 
tenders to the throne of Perſia. 
+ A remarkable mountain behind Buſhire, a port of Perſia, 
name is Halela: The poets call it Lela; and hence, 


v4 


+ ww 


haps, the nymph, ſo celebrated by them. 
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Fair Gulf! ſo from diſſenſion freed, 

Be wealth and ſoft repoſe thy lot; 

Thy ſhoals with pearly harveſts teem : 
Some warrior ſnatch the patriot's meed, 
Like Nadir all thy ſuff rings blot, 
And make thy praiſe the Eaſtern theme! 


ODE ro CAPE COMERIN. 


Written on a Viſit to that Place, on the 
Birth-day of Ms. Irwin, 1784. 


AIL Cape renown'd | from earlieſt time 
Promiſe of India's favor'd clime : 
Whoſe lofty brow, in fable clad, 
Appears, the failor's heart to glad. 


He, vent' ring from th' Arabian ſea, 

Firſt fix'd his longing eyes on thee ; 
| Thence, daring oceans yet 1 

He made the ſpicy world his own !. 


This Iſrael knew, and Greece and Rome, a, 
Turning the tide of treaſure home: T_T 
To Europe {till a trade config'd, 22 
Till Gama's prow the ſpell untwin d! 


eee e enen > ac 7 
„Nadir Shaw is placed dn this ew light, in the hiſtory of 
8 — author, . I 


I 3 * Hits 
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APPENDIX 3 
Here as I ſtand, and turn mine eyes 


Where India's mid diviſions riſe; 
A mountain maze !—the barrier found 
Of many an hoſtile realm around: 


Far ſtretching, where its length uncoils 
Thro' various climes, and ſtates, and foils, 
Till ſeeking the Caucaſſian height, 

The Tartar ſees the lines unite; 


I tyrn —and Fancy leads along, 
To color freſh the web of ſong : 
Primeval ſcenes to view are brought — 


The hidden wonders of the * Ghaut ! 


Lo! gathering clouds obſcure the ſky, 
Portentous of the deluge nigh ! 

Whoſe vapours, on theſe heights refin'd, 
Shed annual plenty on mankind. 


What contraſt breathes on either ſide! 
Here winter's gloom, there ſummer's are : 


This extracedinary range of 3 running 
from Cape Comerin to Tartary, and dividing the peninſala of 
India into nearly two equal parts takes the general name of 
the Ghaut. This mountainous line has the more extraordinary 

of dividing the ſeaſons, as well as the ſoil of the pen- 
inſula ; {þ that when the wintry rains prevail, with the utmoſt 
fury on ane coaſt, they have not the power of extending beyond 
the limits which nature has ſet up. Hence, there is always a 
reverſe of ſeaſons, to the inhabitants of the different ſides of the 
Ghaut ; the phenomena and beauties of which, have been fully 
abſerved on the expeditions, which the Britiſh armies have 
made into its moſt retired parts, and juſtify the moſt vivid co . 


* 
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The Indians in their lot rejoice, 
And of the ſeaſons, take the choice. 


Hark ! what a din mine ear invades — 
The ruſhing of combin'd caſcades ! — 
Hide, Niagara! hide thy rill, 

While oceans daſh from hill to hill. 


Here Indus cleaves the mountain's ſide ! 
Here Ganges draws his holy tide; 

Hence Kriſtna ſpreads her lucid charms, 
And Coleroon, his hundred arms! 3 


Now plunge me in the thickeſt gloom 
Of foreſts, breathing wild perfume : 
The towering teak and ſandal rare, 
Crown'd by the tenants blythe of air. \ 


But far beyond the painted race, 5 
The bird of Juno decks the place; 
In freedom here he fearleſs roves, 

His train, the Iris of the groves | 


Nor leſs a tribe'of lofty mien 

And figure, dignify the ſcene: 

The elephant, i in amorous mood, 
Fells, in his courſe, the groaning wood | 


For freedom to this wild retir'd, 


The brute with independence fir d: 


Not ſo ſhe marks her favor'd iſles, 


7 Where : ſpurning brutes, on man ſhe les! 
g : : 1 * . K 


2 


pe : 
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But ſay — is that the comet's glare, 

Portentous, ſtreaming thro? the air? 

By lightning ſtruck, the foreſt fires, 
And high the raging flame aſpires. 


| Search'd by its touch, like fiends in hell, 


The natives yield an hideous yell: 
Fierce tygers from their .covert break ; 
Uprears-his creſt the hooded ſnake : 


The fell hyena ſeeks the plain, 
And bears unwieldy, growl their pain; 


Till ſpent, the conflagration dies, 
And ſilence late; her balm applies! 


Aſk ſceptics what theſe conflicts mean? 
In all a Providence is ſeen. 
Down with the flood the aſhes pour, * 


Than gold, the vales enriching more. 


From proſpects diſtant, dark and great, 
Where nature rules in ſavage ſtate; 


Deſcend we to her ſcenes refin'd, 
And mark the progreſs of mankind. 


Turn, memory, o'er the book of time, 
And ſay what heroes ſought this clime, 
Let Bacchus and his tygers yield 
To Ammon's lauref d ſon the feld. 


Fam d land! to war forbidden odio wh | 
NO. us the*/Tartar's nn band. 


- Tamerlane, or Timer Beg 
Cc 4 The 
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The Saracen for India ſigh' d. 
Bur fate this wil alone deny 4. 


Tho' bootleſs many a daring . 
Fear ſold thee to the fell * Afghan : 
On Dehli's gorgeous throne he ſtood, 
While ran her ftreets with natiye blood . ** 


Yet not, till wreſtling for the glebe, _ 
Periſh'd the houſe of Aureng-Zebe : 

W hoſe laſt deſcendant holds his place 
Precarious, on Mahratta grace es — — 


= 
* ; C13 & 
« 


But hark ! what muſic greets mige ear? 
What enſigns waye their emblems near? 2 
With drum and fife reſounds the vale, 
And Britain's Union myriads TTY" 


J 
Ye nations ! ſwell th! enliyening train, 
For freedom follows 1 in her train. f 
While, ſtruggling for her orient throne, 
Her might the Gaul and Belgian on: 


While, ſtemming the confederates' courſe, 
This f barrier fam'd her armies force; 
Achieyiſſg heights untry d before, 

To ſcatter terror thro” M lyſore: 


4 


* Nadir Shaw. | 

1 Pallicautcherry, a ſtrong fort, and important — * 
Myſore country, was taken by Colonel Fullarton in December 
178 3 and confirmed the peaceable ſentiments, which the rapid 
and unexampled conqueſts of General Mathews, had firſt e ex- 
cned 1 in the breaſt of Tippoo Sahib. | 

For 


po 
—— 
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For you the olive- branch ſhe rear 

With you enjoys the toils of years; 

Prepare the wreaths to merit due, 

For lo b her worthies' riſe to view i 

Firſt Clive, hoſe genius, not in van, 
Here, wondrous, fix d her ſplendid rein: 
To Laurence ſee him ill give 2 


What ſons of FB nd in - ö 
Approach, your homage to — * ie 
"Tis Watſon ! who here bought a grave! 
And Pococke ! fortunate as brave. 


That ſhade, who ſtalks indignant b, 
And weſtward looks with ardent eye, 


Is Coote! who grey in honor grown, 
Dy'd, but ſtill pants for fields unknown! 


* — . 


Thoſe fields, where with a comet's force, 
Bold Mathews won his devious courſe: _ +: 
And he, more favor'd, Fortune's fon,. 
The all-accompliſh'd Fullarton! — — — 


But ſoft — what airs their freſhneſs breathe, 
What murmurs chide the waves beneath? 
The ſea-breeze ! Nature's orient boon, 

To mitigate the feveriſh noon. E aa + 


Ah Ocean! ne'er invok'd in vain, __ 
Tho' ſtorms defac'd thy flattering plain, 
When doom'd th' Atlantic to explore, - 

I rounded firſt Caffraria's ſhore: 


Cl 
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or, tempting the Erythean flood, 
To Heliopolis we ſtood; 
Tho' ſhoals and rocks beſet us round, 


Near Berenicè refuge found gg 


If ſhipwreck d on Friuli's ſtrand, 4 
1 liv'd to bleſs thy pitying hand; 5 
Or, driven by auſpicious gales, 
Saw Gaule hide the corſair's fails: fy 


Yet friend approv d with gracious ear, 
The lover's warm petition hear; 
And abſent, to his richer part 
Convey the wiſhes of his heart. 


If on this day, that woke to life - 

The daughter dear, and tender wife ; | 
The friend ſincere and mother fond, 
To bleſs my hopes, man's bliſs . 


My lov'd Honoria ſeek thy breaſt, 

To cheer that brow; by care depreſt ; 

To ſtring thoſe nerves*, by grief unſtrung, 
Sporting the ſilver waves among: 


While Thetis, fix'd in glad amaze, 
And nereids at the ſtranger gare 
Till cries each tenant of the main, 
O Venus is return d again 4 46 


* Alluding to her being AY by the phyſicians, to 
in the ſea for the recovery af her health, at this time. 


Still, 


| 
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Still, Ocean! ſpirits blythe „aer 
. Redoubled be thy healing art; 

With health, that pearl beyond compare 
This richer conſolation bear. | 


Tell her, the waves that round her ſtrive, 
Freſh virtue from my tears derives _ - 
The breezes bland that round her blow, 
To ſighs of truth their fervor owe. 


And tell her, that from Nature's la- 
This pleaſing inf*rence ſhe may draw; 
As ebbs and flows thy certain tide, 
In ebbing, was my flow'imply'd Þ |. - 


And thou, proud Cape] inſhrin'd in air, 
Who ſhalt the fond memorial bear 

- To lateſt time of nuptial truth, 124. 
That carves theſe lines with pen uncouth. 


While, riſing o'er the ſurging tide, | 
The ſeaman hails his antient guide z 
As paſſes. near the bark below, 
May wand'ring love its altar know. 


So, ſhall thy ſign the world obey ; - 

And Love and Science bleſs the ray, 

Which ſheds ſoft comfort-0'er the main, 
Where broods deſpair, and tempeſts reign ! | 


- _ — — ns — 
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ODE to the Cars or Goop Horz, 
Written 2d January 1786, at Sea. 


EE ! where, emboſom'd in the main, 
The tow'ring Cape appears, 

Whoſe diſtant aſpect, not in vain, 

Recals the lapſe of years. 

Full nineteen ſuns have run their courſe, 
Since guided by impulſive force, 

This ſtormy land was ſafely paſt : 

Alas ! what numbers ſhall relate 

The changes of his checker'd fate, 

Who here returns at laſt! 


By love of independance fir'd, 
Indoſtan's ſhores he - © ag 4% 
From * civil anarchy retir'd, 

With knowledge dearly bought, 

Ere half his pilgrimage was out, 

To Britain's ſhore. he took his ruute- 
Long where the faithleſs Arab roves, 
On Hejaz ſands, or Thebais' coaſt, 
Or Nilus“ banks, Egyptia's boaſt ? 
He various miſery proves. 


0 Tis alludes to/3hic.dovelution d in the government of Fort 
St. George in 1776. What misfortunes have been the conſe- 
quence of the national ingratitude to Lord Pigot ! It would be 
a painful though eaſy taſk, to trace the deſolation of the fineſt 
country in the world from that meaſure. May we amend 
while we ſay, © Hinc ille lacryme !*? 
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The ſcene is chang d! - on Britiſh lands 


Kind fortune ſmiles again; 

For him her brighteſt page expands, 
And blots an age of pain. 
Beauty applies her ſilken ſnares, 

And Virtue's charm the conqueſt ſhares. 
What bulwarks in his bliſs combin'd ! 
When tenderneſs with kindneſs ſtrove, 


And conſtancy with nuptial love; 


Th' ambroſia of the mind! 


But evil ſtill to good is nigh, 

On pleaſure borders woe; 

The brighteſt day that gilds the ſky, 
A tranſient cloud muſt know. 
The airy dome of his deſires, 

Than love a groſſer baſe requires. 

O] baneful want of ſordid gold! 
Rich in affection and content, 

Why to their loves did fate preſent 
No Arcady of old? 


But duty calls — the huſband parts 

His orieat ſtore t' encreaſe ; | 
Again when abſence rends ſuch hearts, 
Thy triumphs, Death! ſhall ceaſe 
Strange lot ! enamor'd of retreat, 
Forc'd into high ambition's ſeat, 
To public truſt, and public care: 


Torn from the muſe, whoſe foothing ſong 


Was wont his raptures to prolong, 
His anxious thoughts to ſhare ! 
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'Tis paſt - the hard probation o'er, 
Secure he ſpreads his ſails, 
While, beaming from Ierne's ſhore, 


His Cynofure he hails ! 


Nor yet a votary to gold, 1 

To Av'rice has repoſe been ſold: | 

Pleas'd, in the texture of his fate, 

That ſhe, whoſe-dear award is fame! 
To wealth prefers an honeſt nume, 

And * ſtate! 


By all the terrors of thy en 

To navies fatal found, | 

When whirlwinds ſweep the ſouthern main, 
And ſurges burſt around; 

By his, the Luſitanian's fame! 

Who chang'd to Hope thy formy name, 


When, preſſing his advent'rous * 
By ſcience and ambition led, iT 


He rounded firſt thy fable bead, 
With favorable gales! 


By all the tribes of wandering ghoſts, 
Who hapleſs met their doom, 
When daſh'd on thy inhuman coaſts, 


And * a watery tomb, 


Vaſca de Gama, the Portuavels navi igator wha firſt 


* 
- 


founded the Cape, or rather effectually rounded it, by 15 A: 
ea eh the Eaſt Indies, anno 1494. 


They 
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They ſtray'd forlorn o'er deſart fands, 
By want to die, or ſavage hands! 

By him, renown'd as Div's chief! | 
Who, here enduring many a death, © 
While fled his wife or infant's breath, ' 
wn "4" LE 


By their ſevere, but dubious oy 

Who late thy vengeance bray'd, 

If living, to the world forgot, 

Or, but for mis'ry, ſav! dead 
Amid the 4 Groſvenor's deſtin'd crew, 

By thoſe, to whom the tear is due; 

But chief, her friend in earlier days, 

By Hoſea and his partner lov'd, 

Who for a change ſo fearful prov'd, 

The muſe her tribute pays! 


* Don Emanuel de Souza, ſeveral years governor of Dia, 
a Portugueſe ſettlement in India, where he amaſſed immenſe 
wealth. On his return to his native country, the ſhip, in 
which were his lady, children, all his riches, and 500 men, 
failors and domeſtics, was daſhed to pieces on the rocks at the 
Cape! For the particulars of their ſufferings, vide notes to 
Mickle's Luſiad. 
1 The reader will and this melancholy Rory detailed by 
accurate pen of Mr. Dalrymple. It may be.only neceſſary to 
add, that the humane reſearches of the late governor of the 
Cape, have been attended with no ſucceſs ; and that the deſtiny 
of the greater part of the paſſenger and crew, is not aſcery, _ 
tained, 
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And, if a more prevailing ſpell 
Thy marble breaſt require, b 
By him, who made thy echoes well 
The thunders of his lyre, 
When round thy baſe by fortune driv'n, 
He ſhrin'd thy lofty brow in heaven. 
Tybur and Peneus heard the ſound, 
And Phcebus, with the epic wreath, - 
Whoſe bays Mzonian incenſe breathe, 
The bard of Tagus crown'd ! 


Proud Cape! if then opt more, 
Tho' of the mortal kind, 
In notes infrequent, hail thy ſhore, a 
May they acceptance find: 
Still let thy f winds his canvaſs, kiſs, - 
And waft him to the lap of bliſs. 5: 
So in thy bays each fail be furl'd ; 

War till reſpect thy friendly coaſt, 
And Belgia, in thy fortune boaſt, 
Th' 93 of the world! 


© It 1s n eg to mention the name of Camoens, 
whioſe epic poem, on the diſcovery of India, has been mtro- 


| duced to us, by the channel of the elegant and ſpirited muſe of 


Mickle. The Luſiad may be eſteemed a claſſic, by the Euro- 
pean nations in India; and cannot fail to delight thoſe, who have 
failed on the ſeas, and explored the regions, it deſcribes. 

+ It ſhould be underſtood: here, that the year is divided be- 
tween the N. W. and S. E. winds at the Cape. On this ac- 
unt, veſſels lie in Table, or Falſe bay—open to the oppoſite 
points —as the ſeaſon ſerves, The S. E. wind blows * Oe- 
tober to April. 
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Written at Sea, off the Iſland of St. Helena, 
1ſt March 1786. 


EQUESTER' D ine! who from th' unfa- 
thom'd cells 2 

Of fam'd Atlantei, lift'ſt thy ſpiry brow ; 

Whoſe * dove the ſailor greets with olive bough, 

And, to his ark, an Ararat foretels; 

Bleſt in a clime ſerene, whoſe ſons deſpiſe 

The lures of Av rice, and the toys of Pow'r ; 

Still to thy ſcenes ſublime devote the hour, 

And, ſchool'd by Nature, are the truly wiſe, — 

Permit the muſe thy calm retreats to hail ! 

And, as ſhe paſſes, breathe a pious pray'r ; 

That from ambition free and ſordid care, 

Their bliſs be conſtant as the tropic gale: _ 

Thy nymphs to love bring beauties all their own, 

Thy ſons attachments ſtrong, to worldly ties un- 

known. 


2 Allading to the circumſtance, 8 to i 
of doves coming off to veſſels, while yet to windward of the 
iſland. There is a bird, though not peculiar to the Cape of 


Good Hope, whoſe appearance alſo, is a certain indication to 


ſeamen of their being in ſoundings !—The tropic gale, al- 
luded to in the Sonnet, is the trade-wind, that always blows 
from S. E. without varying two points, in this latitude, 


Vor. II, Dd 
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5 Occaſional Epiſtles, 3s. 
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